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PREFACE. 



Our political manual will come out at a sea- 
sonable moment. The General Election will soon 
place in the hands of the principals the national 
sovereignty, which has been held in trust, and 
the People will have to elect a new representative 
agency for the advancement of the public welfare. 
At such a juncture, a brief exposition of the more 
prominent abuses that have survived the action 
of the Reform Bill cannot fail to be useful, by 
directing the constituencies in the choice of such 
representatives as are most likely and competent 
to consummate the just and expected issues of 
that great constitutional movement 

Among the imreformed abuses most urgently 
calling for legislative intervention, are the Laws 
and Judicial Administration — ^the Church, as ab- 
sorbing a vast amount of public revenue, un- 
equally distributed among its ministers, and with- 
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out commensurate usefulness — the Corporation of 
London^ as a gigantic and barbarous anomaly 
in the centre of the world's capital — the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, originally 
endowed for general instruction and the advance- 
ment of science, but whose noble revenues are 
wasted in a voluptuous sinecurism, in pedantic 
trivialities, and a vain effort to revive or prolong 
an obsolete civilization. 

Important as the Beform Bill was in its 
principles, and valuable as it has been in 
practical benefits, experience has evolved faults 
in its working that require prompt correction; 
especially, as shewn under the head of House 
of Commons, in the ratepaying and residence 
clauses, and in the hurtful retention of nume- 
rous small boroughs, that possess the same share 
of parliamentary influence as rich and populous 
counties. The Septennial Act, too, ought to be 
at once repealed ; it would be the most facile and 
efficient of all parliamentary reforms, — and its 
continuance is a violation of constitutional usage, 
and consonant to the practice of no existing re- 
presentative government. 

The constitution of the Cabinet, or Executive 
Ministry, has obtained a brief notice* The sub- 
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ject has hitherto escaped attention^ but offers more 
glaring anomalies than the representative branch 
of the Legislature. Virtually, the Prime Minister 
is the sovereign of the realmy upon whom has 
devolved the prerogatives of the Crown, and 
who, in conjunction with his colleagues, has the 
conception, legislative initiation, and practical 
consummation of all great public measures. Yet, 
with all this variety, responsibility, and gravity 
of function, the Cabiaet, that really reigns, go- 
verns, and legislates, has nowhere any constitu- 
tional recognition — has no guarantee of official 
permanence — ^the omnipotence of Parliament, or 
the will of the Sovereign, may have called it 
into existence, and the same behests may at any 
moment dissolve it. Under such precariousness, 
it would be vain to expect a firm and consistent 
course of public policy. The boasted stability 
of the monarchy becomes a chimera, existing 
only on the surface ; all that is vital and beneath 
it being in constant flux and nncertainty; so that 
the Government is, in truth, in a perpetual 
revolution — ^in a state of unceasing orgasms or 
crises, that alternately create and destroy it. 

Impressed with these defects in the adminis'- 
tration of the Executive^ it has been proposed to 
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give it a detenninate period for the exercise of 
authority^ independent both of regal caprice and 
the uncertainties of parliamentary combinations. It 
would only be giving that fixity to the Cabinet in its 
tenure of office which the chief magistracy every 
where else enjoys, as essential to the discharge of 
its supreme duties ; and which is conceded to every 
legislative delegate, and allowed to almost every 
other and the most humble functionary of the 
realm, both state and parochial. 

The Colonies have aflfbrded an important sub- 
ject of exposition, from the enormous burden 
their retention and government impose on the 
parent State. Still it has been shewn that the 
acquisition of them forms an inseparable adjunct 
in the growth of every flourishing empire, as a 
needfrd outlet to its increasing wealth and popu- 
lation. At the same time, the old error is exploded ; 
the independence of matured colonies, like that 
of individuals, and their future self-government, 
being held to be identified with the true interests 
of the mother-country, and most conducive to 
lasting and beneficial intercourse. 

Upon each of these subjects, with many subor- 
dinate ones, the endeavour has been to offer 
leading ideas, and concentrate useful and au- 
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tlientic information. Apart from sanitary reform, 
and the non-education and destitution of the 
masses, they form some of the chief questions 
likely to occupy the attention of the New Par- 
liament. To discuss them, and legislate upon 
them as their importance demands, wiU require 
men of enlarged and liberal minds; and such, 
it is hoped, will be the predominant composition 
of the future House of Commons. The spirit of 
the age is liberal and progressive, and those 
can only truly represent it who have imbibed 
its expansive and onward impulse. Of course 
the Bentinck-Stanley conglomeration, which re- 
presents only the pride or selfishness of a class, 
or mere disappointed partizanship^ can have Ettle 
ascendancy among the national representatives, — 
not more, we trust, than mere sectarianism. Par- 
liament is not a convocation, nor a conference; 
its vocation is material and temporal, not spiritual 
or eternal interests. Why, then, should the 
pastors of any sect meddle with politics; least 
of all the Dissenters, who are notoriously men 
of narrow minds and intolerant conclusions. All 
such erring guides, we hope, the electors will 
carefrilly shun in the choice of representatives; 
seeing they are guilty of the monstrous incon- 
sistency of denying to others the liberty of con- 
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science^ and the right of private judgment, that 
they claim for themselves. 

In conclusion^ we look hopefully forward to 
the New Parliament^ and that about to close 
bequeaths no unworthy example. Independent 
in acts, it has been open to conviction ; and though 
not unmindful of general principles, it has not been 
enslaved by the cold abstractions of science, but 
listened to the evidence of facts, and the appeals 
of humanity. No great *^ stars," however, need 
be expected to rise; nor, indeed, do the wants 
of the age tirgently require them— only free 
and temperate discussion, unfettered by bigotry. 
Except in Churchcraft and Lawcraft, the range of 
spoliation and imposture was never more confined : 
even the arts of the demagogue have ceased to 
mislead, and the blandishments of an empty 
rhetoric to fascinate; and he would be a bold 
Minister, who would now seek to make the weal 
of a nation subservient to personal favouritism, 
or vain-glorious ambition. 

London, May 27, 1847. 
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REFORM OF THE LAWS. 



Attempts at Law Reform— State of the Statute and Common Law— Prac- 
ticability of Codification— Defects and Abases of the Criminal Law — 
Fees of Courts of Justice, Leg'al Sinecures, and Compensations — ^The 
Bar, its Ethics, Fees, and Arrogance — Legal Obstructions to the Sale 
and Improvement of Estates — Prinogeniture, Entails, and Mortmain 
Act— Chancery Delays and Expenses — The Rich and the Poor under 
the Laws— Salaries, Pensions, Fees, and Emoluments of Judicial Offi- 
cers and other Officers of the Courts of Law and Equity — Six Clerlis* 
Act and Compensations — (General Conclusions on Law Reform. 

Thb reforms of constitutional governments are mostly 
dilatory and inefficient from respect to existing rights 
and usages. A revolutionary movement, or a despo- 
tism, is less scrupulous ; and for this reason, if it take a 
beneficial direction, is more successful in effecting or- 
ganic changes. This discrepancy of action accounts for 
the backwardness of England in many needful amelio- 
rations. Our reforms of national grievances have been 
within the limits of the constitution ; everything gained 
for the people has been battled for, and mostly paid for 
at its full compensatory price. Ere abuses could be re- 
formed they had to be redeemed, and those who profited 
by them conciliated by a full appraisement of their inte- 
rests. H ence the slow progress of reformation, and hence 
the existence of the anomalous fact, that our public insti- 
tutions — civil, ecclesiastical, and educational — do, in the 
main, present more of the crudities of a past age than 
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are to be found in the corresponding institutions of any 
other European community. 

A signal instance of this constitutional inertness and 
inefficiency are afforded by the existing state of English 
jurisprudence. It is true the Legislature has not been 
entirely inactive in this direction ; but progress has been 
marked by similar infirmity of purpose, observable in 
other ameliorative efforts. Only the side branches have 
been removed, despite of the evidence afforded of general 
decay and the need of systematic remedies. 

Since the extraordinary speech of Lord Brougham in 
1828, public attention has been fixed on the urgency of 
Law Reform. In consequence of this memorable expo- 
sition, several commissions have been appointed to 
devise measures of legal improvement ; but their powers 
did not embrace any comprehensive scheme of reno- 
vation, and the suggestions they have offered, though 
often just and salutary, have been tardily and sparingly 
carried out by the Legislature. That we may not be 
unjust, we shall briefly recapitulate these tentative 
efforts at amendment. Thev will form a suitable intro- 
duction to a general description of the existing defects 
that remain to be grappled with. 

In the first place the law of England no longer wears 
the hateful aspect of being the most cruel of all the 
modem systema of jurisprudence, with the exception of 
its - not inflicting torture. It now exercises the power 
of putting to death, even for grave ofiences, with tem- 
perate caution, and exhibits as great abstinence as any 
one code of the civilized world. For no offence against 
property only can capital punishment be now inflicted. 
In all offences against the person, life must be either 
violently taken or endangered, ere the extreme penalty 
of the kw can be enforced. The law has not only been 
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Hiade less cruel, but civilized by the abolition of bar- 
barous, and to the age unsuitable punishments, such as 
the pillory and the whipping of females; and by the 
rescinding in part the revolting exhibitions and post- 
humous consequences of high treason. These, no 
doubt, are great triumphs of modern reason and hu- 
manity over ancient, bad, and fotal errors. 

So hr the criminal law. In the civil, there have been 
marked improvements in the forms of testamentary 
disposition, by assimilating the rights of personal to real 
property. Till lately, it was held that land could not 
ascend to a father or grandfather ; but in failure of direct 
issue, it must go to a collateral branch, a brother or 
uncle ; and that only the whole, not the half-blood, could 
inherit. Efforts have also been made to introduce more 
simple forms in the conveyance of property, fines and 
recoveries have been abolished, and a landed proprietor 
being tenant in tail, has no longer to wait till term time 
to make himself tenant in fee simple, and dispose of his 
estate ; nor has be any longer to go through the ficti- 
tioos suit of a fine or a recovery : he can do it at any time 
by a mere deed, and at such a saving of expense, that 
many persons, wishing to sell their estates, waited a 
whole year for the act coming into operation. There 
have also been changes in the constitution and prac- 
tice of the Courts, in the law respecting actions, in 
the law relating to rights, and also the law relating to 
the evidence by which those rights may be established. 
Persons reputed infamous are not excluded from giving 
evidence ; it may be taken for as much as it is worth, 
along with that of interested parties. The rule that so 
long inconveniently limited the number of judges to 
twehre — ^the number of a jury — has been broken 
through, and they may be now fifteen, or a greater 

B 2 
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number ; and selected, too, without regard to party con- 
nexions. The business of the Superior Courts has 
been better arranged ; that of the Exchequer Court has 
been made more available, and the monopoly of the 
sergeants-at-law in the Common Pleas abolished. The 
time for the commencement of Easter and Trinity 
Terms has been fixed, and not left dependent on the 
moon's changes. Even the Court of Chancery has not 
entirely escaped amendment ; those delays which seemed 
to wrap the unhappy suitor in its endless toils have been 
reduced to a more moderate compass than they occupied 
under Lord Eldon and his predecessors. But little has 
been done to mitigate the enormous abuses of equity ; 
nothing, according to the testimony of the Lord Chan- 
cellor himself, to prevent a suit lasting six years, and 
being ruinous in its expenses ; nor to abate the evils of 
having moveable political judges at its head, and the 
absurdity of its appellate jurisdiction. 

With the exception of a consolidation of the Jury 
Laws, and a portion of the Criminal Statutes, these 
constitute an outline of the chief legal reforms effected. 
The efforts made at improvement during a quarter of a 
century have been only palliatives of enormous evils, 
and what these evils are we shall next proceed to set 
forth in the existing state of jurisprudence. 

II. — State op the Statute and Common Law — 
Pbacticabilitt of Codification . 

Almost the only end of society is justice, and the 
peace and happiness of a community depend more on 
the existence of its laws than the wisdom of its political 
rule. If the laws are defective and uncertain in their 
administration, the pursuit of justice becomes no better 
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than a game at chaDce, and courts of law are little 
superior to paodemoniums for dice and cards. The 
ends of their institution are perverted; rights are 
not established, nor wrongs restrained. Law- suits are 
reduced to lotteries or gambling speculations, and the 
results of litigation depend less on the integrity of the 
cause than the finesse and dexterity of the managing 
professional agency. 

A principal cause of uncertainty in the laws of Eng- 
land is the crude and confused state in which they have 
been suffered to continue, despite of repeated appeals on 
their manifold imperfections. In language they do not 
represent the literature, nor in principles the science of 
the age, any more than the writings of Aristotle its 
natural philosophy. They are not such as the present 
Legislature would promulgate for the guidance of the 
people, either in form or spirit, but such as the rude- 
ness of a past age has transmitted. The decayed 
boroughs of the kingdom, or its decayed municipal 
corporations, might as fitly have been preserved as its 
decayed legal institutes. Without order, compression, 
and arrangement— obscure and contradictory in their 
judicial enunciations — ^they are misleading and inac- 
cessible to the community; nor are they much more 
available to the profession, many of whom are stinted 
of the requisite information, either from inability to 
buy or to read the bulky depositories of their erudite 
lore. 

So that the evil is common, pertains both to the legal 
practitioner and the people. But, strange to say, its very 
magnitude has been made a pretext for defeating or 
discouraging efforts at'^ improvement. ** We should be 
very glad," remark these despondents, " if any prac- 
ticable remedy could be discovered for these interminable 
volumes of law ; we would gladly pay any price if any 
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man or body of men, by codification » classification, or 
digest, would digest the criminal matter from our 
numerous tomes of statutes at large, and from the far 
more numerous volumes of Text- Books and Common 
Law and Nisi-prius Reports ; but it is simply impossible. 
No Parliament is equal to the task of taking up and 
fastening off the countless threads of our present criminal 
jurisprudence — its maxims, its traditions, its principles, 
its forms, and substituting for them the code which shall 
have been thus devised, or any other code whatsoever." 

Now all this is dolorous and disheartening in the 
extreme) but it is a tone of argument only addressed to 
men's fears, their effeminacy, and indolence; it is 
idly looking at difficulties, in place of manfully grappUng 
with them. 

In part, what is here described as " simply impos- 
sible," has been already done. Many portions of the 
Criminal Law have been consolidated and explained; 
not reduced, perhaps, to the best possible shape, either 
in respect of brevity or intelligibility, but a great 
improvement has been wrought in their pre-existing 
condition of confusion and ramification. In this way have 
the numerous laws relative to forgery been dealt with, 
and those pertaining to the coin, to malicious mischief, 
theft, and ofifences against the person. All these 
have been consolidated into some half-dozen statutes, 
though previously scattered through hundreds or 
thousands. They are fragments of the future edifice 
prepared and cut out for the builder; it only needs 
perseverance in workmanship, and the rest of the 
Common Law might be similarly condensed, and the 
whole, under the architectural guidance of a judiciously- 
selected commission, reduced to a uniform and intelli- 
gible code. 

Far greater difficulties have been surmounted within 
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the last quarter of a centary than are presented by law 
embarrassments. Some twenty years since, great p^- 
plexity and inconvenieoce existed from diversities in 
the weights and measures of the kingdom ; there was 
no uniform standard any where. Every county, and 
almost every parish differed in its gauges of weight, 
superfices, and capacity, and also in the material of 
which they consisted, some being of stone, some of 
wood, lead* pewter or iron. People could not under- 
stand each other in their daily transactions, and their 
misunderstandings were a fertile source of fraud and 
strife. But an Act of Parliament remedied all this 
mischief and confusion. The currency was in a like 
state of disorder ; there was no measure of exchange ; 
no secure representative of value. Unauthorized indi- 
viduals supplied the copper coins of the realm ; the 
silver coinage was debased ; the gold driven out of the 
country, and its place supplied by bales of paper money, 
issued ad libitum by hundreds or thousands of private 
bankers. Legislation has successfully grappled with all 
this mass of evils, and replaced their crude instrumen- 
tality with a solid representative medium, secure, stable, 
and convenient. 

Then there are the late reforms of the Tariff and 
Custom Laws. What a barbarous waste subsisted here ! 
It has been redaimed — successfully reclaimed, to the 
great joy of the people, and it is likely the good of 
all nations. The Statutes and Term Reports, Text- 
Book, old maxims, and usages, certainly do not present 
a greater accumulation of difficulties ; they are only a 
paper and print perplexity, and though vast in volume, 
are not incommensurable. Regardless of the obstruct- 
ive cavils of Lord Lyndhurst, (who would have arrested 
the Parliamentary Reform Bill if he could,) and those 
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who adopt his dilatory pleas, the task only requires a 
vigorous beginning. In the Statute Book great inroads 
have already been made, its leaves torn out, and it is 
the mere ghost of its former self. In the last Session 
80m« hundreds of consecrated absurdities were ex- 
punged by the Acts abolishing deodands, and respecting 
the religious disabilities of Catholics, Dissenters, and 
Jews ; against the supremacy of the Pope, and against 
persons not frequenting their parish church on Sunday. 
It will be proper, however, to take a more distinct 
survey of the Statute Book, as well as the other depo- 
sitories of learning, in which the accumulated lumber 
of the dark ages is found in such admirable preser- 
vation. 

It may be useful to explain that the entire body of 
English law is divided into two kinds — the Common 
and the Statute Law. The Common Law is founded 
entirely on custom or precedent, and the judicial deci- 
sions of the courts. It is called the Unwritten Law, 
because it has not been authoritatively recorded, like 
Acts of Parliament, but has been transmitted in books 
of reports, traditional maxims, and professional treatises. 
It must be evident that laws originating and preserved 
in this manner cannot be otherwise than obscure and 
contradictory : that they must needs be unsuitable to 
our time, comprising, as they do, an undigested accu« 
mulation of the crudities of every antecedent period of 
society. Yet the Common Law forms the most 
operative portion of the law ; it is in virtue of the Com- 
mon Law that the eldest son inherits from his father ; 
that property may be purchased and transferred in 
writing ; that money lent on bond is recoverable by 
action of debt, and that a breach of the peace is 
punishable with fine and imprisonment. These are 
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doctrines not established by statute, but depend for 
authority on immemorial usage. 

The Statute Law consists of the Acts sanctioned by 
royal authority, concurrently with that of the Parliament. 
It is not so old as the Common Law, the oldest written 
statute dating on]y from Magna Charta. Neither is it 
80 definitely settled and generally understood. Nobody, 
we believe, not even Chief Justice Denman» pretends to 
be entirely master of the Statute Law of the realm. 
This, however, is not solely on account of the volumi- 
nous nature of the compilation, but its uselessness. A 
vast number of statutes have become obsolete, or have 
been repealed or altered, and no one thinks it worth 
while to master the entire mass for the sake of the small 
portion in force. Hence it is only a book for reference, 
like an Encyclopedia ; but its enormous bulk, and the 
heterogeneous jumble it presents of living and dead 
laws, as we shall show, constitute the most indefensible 
of judicial abuses. 

Owing to the confused state of the Statute Book, 
from the absence of an authorised expurgation and 
digest of its contents, no person can be sure what is law. 
There are 234 Acts of Parliament, which are inaccurately 
called obsolete. But in England there cannot be an 
obsolete statute. A statute may be inapplicable to 
existing circumstances, as it may apply to a state of 
things no longer in existence, as that of villainage ; but 
the 234 statutes referred to are applicable to existing 
circumstances, and may be put in force by any one 
choosing to take advantage of them. As no statute is 
void till repealed, the judges would be bound to adju- 
dicate under them ; and it would certainly be one mode 
of forcing on law reform, if the Society for the Amend- 
ment of the Law, or any other body, would badger the 
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Courts with the revival of those suspended enactments. 
Seven hundred and eighty statutes have expired, and 
376 have been repealed, or supposed to have been 
repealed by implication: but of these it is doubtful 
whether 142 have been so repealed, or are still in force. 
No lawyer, therefore, nor any judge, could tell at this 
moment whether these 142 statutes are or are not the 
law of the land. 

A former Lord Stanhope used to amuse himself with 
the perplexities of the judges on the state of the Statute 
Law. Conformably with a motion of his lordship, the 
judges were directed to frame a bill reducing into one 
Act all the Acts imposing the punishment of the pillory. 
At the end of the bill, the judges inserted some obser- 
vations, stating that pillory was the punishment of some 
offences not merely by Statute, but at Common Law ; 
and also they could not say " whether there might not 
be statutes on the subject which had escaped their 
attention." Their surmise was just ; for Lord Stanhope 
found two more statutes which had escaped their 
research. Here the judges of the land were at fault, 
and, unable in the book framed by the Legislature for 
their guidance, to find all the laws inflicting a single 
punishment. 

Lord Thurlow was reputed to be deeply conversant 
with the Common Law ; but he was worsted in a dispute 
with Lord Stanhope — Lord Stanhope proving to be 
right, and the veteran jurisconsult wrong. Indignant, 
apparently, at this defeat, Thurlow remarked, in his 
coarse way, to Lord Stanhope, " I should be ashamed of 
myself, if I were not accurately acquainted with the 
Common Law; but as to your d — d Statute Book, it is 
impossible to be acquainted with it." The celebrated 
Dunning never committed himself to a declaration of the 
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Statute Law. On one occasion. Lord Stanhope cod« 
salted him on a statute relative to the Excise, and his 
answer was, '* Now I'll tell you all about it, but I never 
do answer these general questions when applied to by 
others. I always tell them, 'show me the statute to 
which you refer, and I will expound it for you, but that 
is all I can do.' " Dunning was too wary to undertake 
more ; if the statute was prodoced, he would expound 
it, as many unlearned persons might, but he was too 
cautious to go farther, or affirm whether it was the living 
law, or whether it had been repealed or modified by any 
subsequent act. 

Those who ought to be the interpreters of the law 
are frequently in as great perplexities as clients and 
suitors. When a case is brought before the courts 
different from ordinary routine, it is seldom decided 
instanter. Counsel open the case — they, in fact, instruct 
the judges — referring to statutes and precedents, as they 
have perhaps been instructed by the attorney, who may 
have been instructed by his employer ; the judges will 
then take time to consider, and, after collating decisions, 
and threading their way through a labyrinth of Reports 
and Acts of Parliament, they expound, in the Dunning 
fashion, the question at issue. 

It cannot be otherwise. The English laws are not to 
be learned by rote, though such is the assumed theory 
of legislation. There is a little Aldine compilation, in 
twenty volumes folio, called Viner's Abridgment, which 
it is generally considered necessary for every lawyer 
almost to know by art. The most condensed edition 
of the Statutes at Large occupies fifty •two volumes in 
quarto, seven volumes and a half of which comprise the 
acts from Magna Charta to the end of the reig^ of 
George IL, the remaining forty-five volumes being filled 
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with those of his successors. These are exclusive of 
three times the number of private Acts, swelling the 
whole to about 30,000 printed quarto pages. 

We have said nothing of Reports of Cases. These 
too form a necessary part of a lawyer's hbrary. The 
decisions of the Superior Courts become a part of the 
law ; and when a point has been once decided, it must 
be decided in the same way again, unless the precedent 
can be proved clearly erroneous. Reports of these 
decisions are published annually; those pertaining to 
the Common Law Courts only amount to upwards of 
300 volumes. But this is not ail; these volumes of 
judicial legislation are rapidly increasing; every year 
adds from twelve to fourteen to the previous stock. 
Some idea of the extent of literary production going on 
in this line may be formed from the fact, that fifty- nine 
learned lawyers are occupied in preparing Reports — '* in 
shovelling yearly upon the public," as Lord Brougham 
expressed it» these volumes of adjudged cases. At the 
current rate of increase, it is calculated that, within the 
century, there will be 1000 volumes of Reports, which, 
with 100 volumes of statutes, will form a barrister's 
vade mecum, that he sliould not only read and digest, 
but, if possible, understand. 

But if this be simply impossible with the profession, 
how much more so must it be with the community ! 
Yet it is a settled maxim of jurisprudence, that every 
state may exact obedience to its laws within the limits 
of its territory, upon the assumption that the Legislature 
has made them so clear and accessible to all, that every 
one must needs be acquainted with them, or be culpably 
inattentive, if not. The principle is undeniable ; for it 
would be wholly incompatible with civil society to allow 
either ignorance or negligence to be an excuse for the 
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violation of the laws. Yet in England the obligation is 
practically ann ailed by its impossibility. Who can 
pretend to be acquainted with the English laws ? How 
can the community in general be assumed to have mas- 
tered the legal lumber of 1000 years, when the judges 
of the land— those whose lives have been devoted to 
the study — are frequently, as we have seen, reduced to 
a very pitiable state of uncertainty, contradiction, and 
embarrassment. , 

The judicial perplexity under notice is not exclusively 
inherited from the rudeness and misdoings of a past 
age, but has been chiefly created through the careless- 
ness of modem law-makers. The old laws of the realm 
were short and clear enough ; it is recent legislation that 
has wrapt them a cloud of incomprehensible verbosity. 
From Magna Charta to George II. the statutes occupy 
less than eight volumes ; the residue is the lavish efflux 
of subsequent years. Since the union with Ireland, a 
large quarto volume has been published every one, two 
or three years, and the average number of public Acts 
passed during the last forty years has been 150. It is 
these later doings, with the multiplicity and copiousness 
of the Term Reports, that have overloaded and embar- 
rassed the bar, the bench, and the people. 

The infliction has been gratuitous, one of legislative 
negligence, chiefly arising from the reckless facility with 
which Parliament has multiplied laws on a given subject, 
when a general enactment might have been framed to 
meet the several occasions. It is this which has mul- 
tiplied Acts beyond number, for the enclosure of com- 
mons, for local improvements, for the regulation of the 
poor, or the public revenue, trade, and manufactures, 
when a single Act, or no Act at all, would have been the 
most advisable course. Besides the number of needless 
Acts, other causes of the bulk and confusion of the 
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Statute Book airise from the immense number repealed 
and re-enacted, and then partly repealed again, with a 
*^ so far as " and " so fcHth ;*' also from the mass of 
altering, amending, and explaining Acts ; of acts, for 
instance, ^for removing doubts," for " rectifying mis- 
takes," for **rdieving from the provisions," for *' defer- 
ring the commencement," for '^ facilitating the execn- 
tion," — to say nothing of Acts for total repeal. No 
fewer than 1874 Acts were repealed in the reigns of 
George II. and III., bat a far greater number enacted ; 
which made Lord Stanhope say, that they had been 
" passing bills by wagon-loads, and repealing them by 
cart-loads.*' In six years of George IV.'s reign, from 
the foarth to the tenth, there were 1126 Acts wholly, 
and 443 partly repealed. 

The language of statutes is as objectionable as the 
see-saw legislation of partly repeaUng and re-enacting 
them, " so far " " and so forth." No good reason is 
apparent why the verbal expression of a law should not 
be generally intelligible ; it is not a metaphysical pro- 
position but a positive fact, describing, enjoining, or 
restraining. Why, then; so much obscarity ? In Acts 
of Parliament this worse than Egyptian darkness seems 
chiefly to arise from a perverse deviation from the ordinary 
language of civil life, a needless diflFusion, and endless 
repetition of '' he, she, it, and they," of the "aforesaid," 
'• so far as," the ** so forth " and other vague and repeti- 
tionary nomenclature of the statute makers. Examples of 
this perversity are too ready at hand to require illustration. 
The Act for the Regulation of Joint-Stock Companies 
(7 and 8 Vict. c. 110) is a recent and familiar instance ; 
and whether the 26th section applies to railways and other 
public works requiring an Act of Parliament for their 
construction, has put in requisition the intire subtlety 
and logic of the Court of Exchequer and Queen's Bench, 
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taxing them to the utmost to extract from this clumsily 
worded statute a positive negative or affirmative con* 
dnsion. 

Notwithstanding the lahorious and tiresome precision 
of statutes, they frequently comprise egregious hlunders. 
The 53rd Geo. III. is an example ; hy the 18th section^ 
one-half the penalty is to go to the king, and the other 
lialf to the informer ; but the penalty happened in this 
ease not to be a fine, but a punishment of fourteen 
years transportation that was to be halved ! The Act 
lor Consolidating the Forgery Laws was a very elaborate 
statute, but comprised the blunder of including Scotland 
in the 2nd clause and excluding it in the 29th. The Act 
fixing the Commencement of £aster and Trinity Terms 
contained a ludicrous error^ originating, apparently, in 
the ignorance of the framer of the moon's changes, and 
which, if it had not been discovered and corrected by 
an amending statute, would have thrown the Courts 
into utter darkness and confusion. 

One cause of this blundering legislation may be 
found in the vicious mode of transacting business in the 
House of Commons. It is well-known that law-making 
is a kind of after-dinner amusement, chiefly indulged in 
after gentlemen have taken their wine, and becomes 
most intense when the theatres have closed, and the 
night'houses are thrown open for the reception of 
visitors. It cannot be matter of surprise, if, under 
such unfavourable influences, the nocturnal occupations 
of Parliament exhibit strange examples of forgetfulness, 
haste, and disorder. It is matter of astonishment in- 
deed, that things are not worse, when one reflects on 
tiie course of proceedings, — the little division of labour, 
or exclusive devotion to special branches of legislation — 
tiiat all is chanee- medley, hurry, and amateur exertion ; 
tbc ddef manager of the revels i^raining every nerve 
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to get through public business ere the game season 
begins, or manoeuvering to avoid an economical propo- 
sition for a reduction in the estimates, or to pack a house 
for a job or unpopular extravagance ; jaded ministers 
dropping in late from their offices or a protracted 
cabinet council ; country gentlemen from a tedious 
morning's waiting at the Treasury for places and ap- 
pointments; lawyers from the Courts, committees, and 
chamber consultations ; and the sons of riot reeling in 
at midnight from the saloons, supper-rooms, and club- 
houses. In this way are the instruments of legislation 
congregated — a house formed — and the most complex 
and momentous business of the nation consummated. 
It has the striking results we have attempted to describe 
— laws thrown oflF in the mass, Acts heaped upon Acts — 
unintelligible even to the official interpreters, making a 
rich harvest for lawyers, but raining snares and poverty 
among the people. 

It is not, we repeat, the past but the present genera- 
tion that has mainly done the mischief, by the inaptness 
of existing law language and legislative apparatus. Every 
year Parliament adds two thick quarto parts to the sta- 
tutes, and these quartos consist of laws so crudely and 
hastily compiled that twenty or thirty decisions become 
necessary on every Act before its meaning is settled. 
Thus the two quartos give birth to some dozen more ; 
creating an addition of letter-press in one year exceed- 
ing that of all the Acts from king John to the Georges. 
Upon this principle of generation there could be no end 
in codification ; for what is gained by an effective effort 
at legislative simplicity and compression is more than 
countervailed by the increasing bulk and complexity of 
judicial constructions. It has thus happened that most 
attempts to simplify and consolidate the law have only 
bad the effect of doubling profeuional labour : rendering 
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a study of the new necessary to meet the general run of 
cases ; and next, a study of the old to meet the exceptions. 

The cardinal defect is crude and hasty legislation in a 
barbarous formula. Mend the language, the vehicle of 
law. When this has been done> then codify. But till 
this has been done, the danger is of being lost in a wider 
field, of launching from the stream into the ocean of 
judge interpretations. 

The Code Napoleon is sometimes referred to as a 
failure ; but it has been no failure. In place of the 
previously differing laws of the provinces of the ancient 
kingdom it has substituted a consistent uniform code for 
the entire of France. But it is urged, that it has been 
buried under a load of commentaries. Of course there 
has risen a pile of judicial constructions, as must be the 
case with the text of every code. But these con- 
structions have a platform to rest upon, framed in the 
light of modern science. Ours are wholly different; 
they have no such foundation to settle upon ; they rest 
upon a mingled heap of rubbish and masonry, of obso- 
lete laws and laws in force. Even the basement story 
has not been firmly laid, as in France. This, however, 
it is that the nation requires to have done ; it requires 
an entirely new legal edifice to be erected. All that is 
good in the past it would have preserved under a new 
and better arrangement ; and then the mass of statutes, 
reports, and text- books from which the analysis had 
been made, and which had long embarrassed both the 
learned and unlearned — declared by parliamentary 
authority to be no better than waste paper — null and 
void, and no more citable for any purpose of legal 
argument, illustration, or decision. By this last and 
indispensable precaution, we should escape a fatal 
error into which France has fallen in legal reform, and 
by which the public benefits of her immortal (^ode 
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have been partly sought to he neutralized. The Frendi 
bar, as ours would do, unless prohibited for obvious 
motives, still preferring to a simple and scientific body 
of law, to perplex and impede justice by interminable 
dilations Xyn and reference to the old Pai/s de Coutihne, 
reports and provincial law books. 

In this way only could law reform be made ef- 
" fective, and society be relieved of that mass of let- 
ter-press which is almost as expensively oppressive as 
the National Debt. It would be a great change, bat a 
wholesome one* and one in which the difficulties have 
been greatly exaggerated. There are, it is said, fifteen 
definitions of " theft." But there is only one that is 
just, and which that is, it could hardly be difficult for 
three clever persons to define. It was one of the 
objections of Lord Lyndhurst * that the Criminal Law 
Comfnissioners had erred in defining " conspiracy.'' 
Like theft, it has many descriptions, bat has only a 
single trae one, and this is precisely what the com- 
munity seeks to have settled by competent aathority. 
Chief Justice Denman, on the same occasion, held that 
a digest of the written law might be feasible, but doubted 
the practicability of so dealing with the unwritten law. 
In this, we apprehend* his lordship has been misled by 
some erroneous associations. There is, in truth, no 
essential difierence between the written and unwritten 
law of England. It is all written law, all in letter- 
press,— parliamentary, judicial, and traditionary laws, 
are all in books — are referred to in books — would, if 
digested, be taken from books — and, probably, nearly 
the same aliquot proportions of each would be found 
in force and obsolete. It is a distinction made by law 
writers, but has lost its discriminative character, from 

* House of Lords, May 13, 1844. 
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the mass of the statiites Laving ceased to have more 
validity than the mass of Reports. 

III.— Detxcts and Abuses op the Criminal Law« 

It is a great reproach to England, that it remains the 
only country in Earope without a written criminal code. 
Oar criminal law and the rules of its administration are 
eomprised partly in the statutes, and partly they consist 
of traditionary maxims, usages, and forms of procedure* 
Nowhere have the people access to a simple and 
authorized guide intelligibly explaining to them criminal 
actions and their punishments, and setting forth dis- 
tinctly the steps for the attainment of justice. The 
statutes which comprise the written portion of the law 
are unavailable for popular use. Here the judges of the 
land are often at fault, and are not merely unable to 
interpret the law to the people, but to say whether it is 
law at all or not. For instance, a statute of Edward VL 
forbids servants in husbandry to be hired by the day, or 
for a less term than a year. By a statute of Philip and 
Mary no peasant is to sell goods in a town, except in a 
fiur. A statute of Henry Vil. enacts that no cattle 
shall be killed in a walled town, nor in Cambridge. 
Another statute provides, under severe penalties, that 
no shoemaker shall be a tanner, nor a tanner a shoe- 
maker. Whether these statutes are in force nobody can 
tell, but they are in the statute-book ; and were any one 
to prosecute under them, the judges would be bound to 
take notice of them. 

There are masses of statutes, of comparatively recent 
enactment, respecting which it would be difficult to say 
whether they are entirely in force, or what portions of 
them have expired or been repealed. Of this description 
is a group of acts, passed in the reign of George III., 
for the restraint and punishment of political offences. 
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Some of these acts are directed against corresponding 
societies, and against societies having for their ohject 
the subdivision of the land and funded property of the 
kingdom ; others are directed against the administration 
of unlawful oaths, the seduction of the military or naval 
forces ; against training to arms and military exercises ; 
against seditious meetings and assemblies, and against 
persons delivering or holding any debate in unlicensed 
places. Under these statutes cases have been brought 
before the judges, as that of King v. Marks, in which 
they were in the greatest perplexity to decide whether 
the statute embraced them or not. While in another 
case, that of the Dorchester labourers, who had been 
wholly unconscious of offence in what they did, in 
taking the oath of a trade-union, the judge trying them^ 
who was remarkable for legal subtlety, was only enabled 
to obtain their conviction by a strained, ' and as some 
thought, doubtful construction in unity, of two or three 
obscure and equivocal enactments. It is quite intolerable 
that men — poor and illiterate men too — should have to 
live and move among such hidden pitfalls. An attempt 
was made last session to obtain the repeal, or a more 
intelligible consolidation, of these political mantraps ; 
but all the concession obtained was, an Act limiting their 
enforcement to the law officers of the crown ! 

The laws relative to Marriage present strange anoma- 
lies, and throw the people into no little difficulty. If a 
stranger were to come to reside in a country, and were 
told that parties might be living in it, and no lawyer 
could tell them whether they were married or not, and 
whether their children were bastards or not, nor whether 
they could or not succeed to their fathers' estates, he 
would say that it was a very barbarous country. That, 
however, is the case in England. It is the opinion of 
many, relying on the interdiction of the canon law. 
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that first cousins may marry, but second cousins may 
not ; though the truth is> that both degrees of affinity 
may intermarry. There are thousands who think it 
lawful to marry the wife's sister — it is almost of daily 
occurrence in Birmingham and Manchester — yet such 
marriages are undoubtedly null and void by the statute, 
and the issue of them illegitimate. The marriage of 
persons under age by license, without consent of parents, 
is unlawful; bat minors, without consent of parents, 
may be married by bans. This distinction was not 
made for the benefit of the poor, but the rich; it was 
made to prevent the needy man from entrapping the rich 
heiress, and the cunning woman from entrapping the 
rich heir. Bat the precaution is futile and foolish. It 
can easily be evaded by parties desiring it ; either they 
may go to such a place as Birmingham, where 400 or 
500 bans are proclaimed in a morning, and there 
marry without any one being the wiser ; or if they are 
afraid or too impatient for that, they may go by railroad 
to Scotland, marry there in a minute, and come back 
again. But on the validity of these Gretna Green mar- 
riages there is a conflict of opinions between the Scotch 
and English judges, one saying one thing, and one 
another. There is an uncertainty whether a marriage 
in Ireland or the colonies, or in any place where it might 
be impossible to find an English clergyman, is lawful or 
not. Again, if a man go abroad, the judges here say, a 
divorce abroad cannot dissolve an English marriage; 
but a marriage abroad, if made according to the laws of 
the country, is valid ; so are all marriages solemnised 
abroad by an English clergyman, even those between 
foreigners; for the statute makes no exception. But 
enough on this topic. Such inconsistences and uncer- 
tainties pertaining to the most important act of civil life, 
are disgraceful to a Christian and civilised community. 
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The mass of maudlin and inconsistent legislation that 
has become part of the written law of the country in 
respect of Cruelty to Animals, is astonishing. The use 
of dog-carts is prohibited within the limits of the 
metropolis, lest the feet of the animals should be blis- 
tered, though no such legislative tenderness is shown 
for dogs similarly used in other parts of the kingdom. 
To maim or maliciously wound cattle (horses, asses, and 
pigs included) subjects to transportation for fifteen 
years; or cruelly ill-treating them> or any domestie 
animal, as a dog or a cat, subjects to penalties. Cattle 
impounded must be fed ; penalty ds. per day for neglect. 
Old or diseased horses, sold to knackers for slaughter, 
in mercy to them, are not allowed to be re-sold for 
labour ; they are required by statute to be killed within 
three days, and in the interim they must be fed^ and not 
suffered to starve, under penalty of 40s. It is not the 
spirit of the legislation which is reprehensible — humanity 
to the brute creation may be laudably enforced— but its 
indefensible inconsistencies. Why all this tenderness 
for irrational animals ? Why so much anxiety lest the 
impounded beast, or horse doomed to the kennel, should 
suffer the pangs of hunger— and so little for unprotected 
or destitute human beings ? Contrast the tenor of these 
laws with the relentless efforts made to extinguish 
pauperism — to reduce the poor-assessment to a minimum 
—to discourage, by the cruel and ignominious treatment 
of applicants all applications for relief. No anxiety has 
been evinced to/eed them, or shield them from hardship, 
but the reverse — to devise severe and humiliating con- 
ditions of existence* Nor has there been a less marked 
want of sympathy in another direction. Against short 
time bills. Parliament has evinced a steady hostility; nor 
has it taken any steps to protect the unfortunate needls^ 
women of ifbe metropolia, nor the other masses of uoshd*^ 
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tered and safiering victims of our over-peopled towns. 
Legislation for these is resisted, lest it might obstruct 
tbe accumulation of capital, or become too individually 
intrusive; but it would be inimical to no wholesome 
iaerease of national riches, and certainly it would not be 
more intrusive than the laws just adverted to. 

The administration of the law often presents not less 
ffiomalies than the law itself. Ostensibly criminal 
proeecutions are carried on at the suit of the crown ; 
every offence is an offence against the public, and the 
sovereign, representing the public, is properly made the 
general prosecutor. Practice, however, only partly 
accords with this theory of criminal procedure. Private 
individuals are often put to great expense and incon- 
venience in the pursuit of criminal justice. They have 
first to appear before the committing magistrate, next 
before the grand jury, and then before the petty jury 
at the sessions or assize ; all which attendances impose 
a loss of time and money. Rather than incur them, 
offenders frequently escape. This failure of justice 
occurs from the want of a public prosecutor, which 
judicial officer might assist and direct — if he did not 
lender wholly unnecessary individual sacrifices for 
a public object, that of restraining and punishing crime. 
Then what satisfaction or encouragement has a pri- 
vate person in bringing a thief or swindler before the 
magistrate ? Is he commended or assisted in any shape 
for so useful an act? Where he might reasonably 
expect a fHend, he meets an opponent. Almost the 
first thing he hears, is the magistrate cautioning the 
aieeused against saying anything that may eriminaie 
hwuelf, or that may be used against him on his trial. 
For this caution there seems little need, it not being the 
usual practice for men to accuse themselves, or confess 
tets to their disadvantage. At all events, the prisoner 
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might be left to his discretion ; if conscious of guilt, 
and that the proofs are conclusive against hioi, it is not 
easy to see how the ends of justice would be compro- 
mised by dispensing with a superfluous inquiry, and 
allowing the prisoner at once to admit the truth of the 
charge. But the case may be a plain one, not requiring 
.the corroborative testimony of the accused ; then follows 
the binding over to prosecute. Witnesses, who have 
been the casual spectators of an offence, are bound over; 
or, if unable to give security to appear at the trial, are 
sometimes sent to prison with the accused ; contingencies 
which make many people reluctant lookers-on violations 
of the law, or to admit that they can give evidence to 

elucidate them. 

Another discouragement of criminal prosecutions is 

the obligation to appear before the grand jury. The insti- 
tution might have been salutary in its origin ; it might 
have been a humane safeguard of the innocent when 
the judges only made their circuits at distant and 
uncertain intervals, to have a respectable inquest 
assembled at shorter periods to make a preliminary 
inquiry whether sufficient evidence existed for kieeping 
the accused in confinement, or for sending them to 
trial. It was a merciful precaution against long and 
unjust incarceration; but now that the grand and petty 
juries sit simultaneously, no such purpose is answered. 
The hardship of imprisonment before trial is not 
abridged, only judicial process impeded, and it may be 
perverted. Composed as grand juries are of non-pro- 
fessional persons, unaccustomed to examine witnesses 
and weigh evidence, they appear a less competent tri- 
bunal than the committing magistrate for deciding on 
the fitness of sending the accused for trial. 

Like other judicial usages the grand jury system has 
been retained after its utility has ceased. It is ana- 
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logons to another old castom of asking a prisoner, 
^*Hqiw he will be tried F" A very proper question to 
put in times past, when there were, perhaps, half a 
dozen difierent modes of trial — when the accused might 
make his choice to he tried by the ordeal of fire or 
water — ^by wager of battle, or his corsned; but it is 
now an idle and irrelevant mockery. A person has not 
option about his mode of trial ; he is either summarily 
convicted by the magistrate, or sent before a jury. 

The question is not less preposterous in the next 
charge, when the prisoner is ineptly asked," Guilty y or not 
fuilty ?" •• Not guilty ,V of course, is the usual rejoinder. 
How could a person be expected to answer otherwise ? 
But prisoners do sometimes plead guilty; then the 
judge kindly interferes, exerting his most persuasive 
eloquence to induce the prisoner to retract his plea and 
plead not guUty. So that the prisoner has little more 
than Hobson's choice after all; he must plead not 
guilty, or his plea will be very reluctantly received. 
But why ask him the question ? If not guilty, why is 
he standing at the bar? — ^why has he been apprehended, 
examined, and committed to gaol, and kept a month or 
BIX months in prison? Is not this evidence enough 
without appealing either to the affirmative or negative 
of the accused ; especially as only one answer will be 
received to the meaningless interrogatory ? It is only 
after this nonsensical interlude has been enacted by 
jndjge, counsel, and accused, that the real business of 
the trial is allowed to begin. 

Beside these preliminary and inapplicable futilities of 
the trial there are objectionable partialities and unfairness 
in the general administration of criminal jurisprudence. 
Magna Charta says, that justice shall neither be denied, 
sold, nor delayed. But it often is shamefully delayed both 
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in civil and criminal suits, chiefly from the imeqniil distri- 
bution of business in the courts of law — ^the consump- 
tion of the time of the judges in matters either irre- 
levant or derogatory to their more important fonc- 
tions-^the monopoly of practice by individuals and 
classes of practitioners — the retention of the useless 
jmd antiquated forms just described — the confusion, 
obscurity, and inconsistencies of the laws themselves — 
and, in short, from the entire fabric of judicial adminis- 
tration being unsuitable and inadequate to the demands 
of the age, and adapted only to a state of society 
wholly diflferent from the present. To point out all the 
absurdities of our legal system we shall make no 
attempt, and shall only briefly characterise a few of 
the more startling incongruities. 

If, for example, twelve judges were necessary to 
administer justice centuries ago, why not double the 
number at present? Consider the increase in popu- 
lation, commerce, and opulence; consider, too, the 
increase of lawyers, attomies, suitors, and criminals; 
and why not a corresponding increase in the number of 
judicial oracles to listen to the augmented host ? 
' If circuits have been gradually altered from septen- 
nial to annual, and from annual to twice in a year, and 
three times in the Home Circuit, why not go on? 
Why not have gaol dehveries as frequently in the 
country as in London? Why should a man, for the 
same oflence, be confined for six months before trial in 
Yorkshire, and only two or three weeks in Middlesex ? 
Are we never to have uniformity in justice ? Are the 
claims of common sense to be for ever stifled by the 
logic of lawyers, and the subterfuges of custom, anti- 
quity, and local usage ? The progress of society, and 
the augmented celerity of its movements, require this 
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assimilatioii, and more freqaent commissions of oyer and 
tirndner, 

li it be necessary to have circuits to administer 
Common Law, why not Equity ? Why should there be 
distributive justice in one branch, and a centralized 
monopoly in the other ? Or again, if the Lord Chief 
Justice requires assistant judges on the bench, why not 
the Lord Chancellor similar aid ; especially as the latter, 
in addition to his judicial, has a large amount of poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical duties, to divide and distract his 
attention? This alteration appears more reasonable, 
because no suit in Chancery can be commenced for a 
less amount than one hundred pounds; but in the 
Queen's Bench they may be commenced for sixpence. 
In some of the States of North America the Equity 
Courts are ambulatory, as well as those of Common 
Law ; and there does not appear any valid reason why 
the precedent may not be copied. 

Why should justices of peace, whose justice is not 
in high repute for infallibility, have such great power in 
disposing of the person, and none over property ? Are 
they less competent to adjudicate on a few pounds debt, 
a trespass, a libel, or other minor civil wrong of the 
rich than those much graver ones of the poor, and 
which may involve the latter in transportation from 
their country, wives, and children ? 

Lastly, if the evidence of a Gentoo, a Jew, or a 
Turky be admissible in judicial administration, why 
should the judges allow justice to be sometimes denied, 
and often defeated, by rejecting the testimony of an 
Englishman » who happens not to believe in the divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, but who is assuredly 
as good a Christian as the above named infidels. 
Justice may be fatally frustrated by this inconsistent 

c 2 
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judicial exception ; for a witness has only to announce 
himself as an unbeliever, and he is thereby disqualified 
and excused from giving evidence against any» even the 
most atrocious criminal. 

IV. — Fees of Courts of Justice, Legal Sine- 
cures AND Compensations. 
Contrary to what is often represented, a cheap and 
prompt administration of justice tends most to dis- 
courage lawsuits. It is the uncertainties of the law, 
its interminable delays, and technical subtleties, which 
most contribute to flatter the hopes and excite the 
cupidity of a litigious spirit, since it is on their subter- 
fuges and contingencies that the knavish, sanguine, 
contentious chiefly rely to defeat or distress an oppo- 
nent. But a simple and ready judicial decision cuts off 
these resources of the artful and unprincipled ; it leaves 
them only a good cause to depend upon. Hence the 
contrast afforded by the higher and lesser tribunals. Our 
Police Courts, and others of summary jurisdiction, are 
remarkable for simplicity of process. Legal craft and 
disputation are almost excluded, and causes are promptly 
decided according to the statute, or their merits. If the 
suit is weak or foolish, it is speedily ascertained, and 
made to appear so, and the prosecutor shares in the ridicvle 
and obloquy of his cause. Hence men do not needlessly 
come before such tribunals ; seldom without compulsion 
or a valid complaint. But in the Superior Courts an 
entirely different practice and strategy prevail. Here 
defects in the laws shelter the weakest and worst causes. 
It is not a struggle for justice — men hardly seek for 
that, or hope for it, it is too much of a lottery ; and 
the issue is relied upon less on the merits than on 
legal delay, expense, and chicanery — on the command of 
money to pay Court fees, attomies, and counsel. 
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The exaction of fees in Courts of Law forms a most 
feprdiensible obstruction to justice. The system of 

taxing suitors has only existed three or four centuries, 
bat now it is universal in all the Courts throughout the 
Idngdom. No step can be taken in any judicial pro- 
ceeding without the payment of fees; no suitor can 
resort to any Court of Law or Equity, to any Criminal 
Court, Court of Quarter Session, Police Court, or ma* 
gistrate, without encountering this species of taxation. 
The practice, however, is wholly indefensible, and op- 
posed to every principle of justice. It is monstrous 
that a man who has the misfortune to be involved 
in litigation in the Superior Courts, which, from thdr 
cumbrous and intricate forms are sufficiently costly, 
should be taxed enormously in addition for the expense 
of that administration of justice which is for the general 
benefit of the community. The settlement of wrongs 
constitutes the most essential business of the State, and 
the State ought to defray the expense of it. 

' It is not only the general principle which is objection- 
able, but the oppressive amount of judicial exaction, 
the ys^t number of persons who share in its proceeds, 
and the irresponsible character of their imposts. Not- 
withstanding the attempts made to get rid of the 
system of. pajrinent by fees, there are no less than from 
300 to 400 persons in the Courts of Law and Equity 
who derive their official emoluments from this source.* 
In the Court of Chancery only, the number of fee-col- 
lectors is 100, who collect fees to the amount of 
153,554/. annually. There is no check upon them but 
an oath and their own honour. In the Common Law 
Courts matters are still worse ; there, too, the fee-takers 
are 100 in number ; they collect yearly 150,000/. with- 
ont any check at all* not even that of an oath. They 
* Mr. Watson, House of Commons, May 7, 1846. 
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take all the fees that are hrought to them, and return 
what they please ; hut it is certain that 800,000/. a-year 
is levied upon the public in this shape; how much 
more, there is no means of ascertaining. This sum 
is exclusive of 290,000/. a-year paid out of the con- 
solidated fund towards defraying the expenses of Courts 
of Justice; making the total cost of the judicial esta- 
blishment of this county upwards of 600,000/. 

Under the system of fees, vast sums have been paid 
to persons who hold the great Legal Sinecures. The 
fees were too precious to be thrown away gratuitously, 
and very lavish compensatory grants have been awarded 
to the recipients for the loss of them. In this way 
the law reforms that have been attempted have made 
heavy progress^ and the public has gained little by 
them ; for the most part they have only been a trans- 
mutation of burden. A large salary from fees has only 
been got rid of by commuting it into an equivalent 
fixed sum, payable from out of the public revenue or 
other fund ; or if the office were reduced, an equivalent 
pension or superannuation allowance was granted till 
the displaced official could be otherwise provided for. 
Even the loss of patronage has been carefully appraised, 
and if any portion was taken away, the privation was 
compensated by an increase in the amount of the re- 
tiring pension, as was the case on the reform, as it 
has been called, of the office of the Lord Chancellor. 

But it is in the grant of compensation that there has 
been the most jobbing and profusion. Thus, when the 
monstrous sinecures of Patentee of Bankrupts, and 
Clerk of the Hanaper, held by the Rev. Thomas Thur- 
low, and yielding 11,000/. a-year, were abolished, the 
reverend sinecurist was compensated during his natural 
life by an equivalent annuity, payable out of bankrupt 
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estates. Lord Ellenboroagh is in the receipt of 1^1001, 
pension, as late Chief Clerk in the Court of Queen's 
Bench> a sinecure given to him by his father ; he 
is also Custos Brevium in the same court, jointly with 
Lord Kenyon, sharing with the noble lord 2,338/. 19«. Sd* 
p^ annum. There is also a Hon. Thomas Kenyon 
besides, as late filacer of the Court, who receives a 
pension of 5,946/. a«year; another, as late Clerk of 
the Papers, nets 1,551/, per annum. The Courts of 
Exchequer and Common Pleas offer examples of cor- 
responding inordinate compensations granted on the 
abolition of offices with only nominal or no duties 
attadied to them. But the most felicitous illustration 
of a bad system wiU be afforded by the most recent 
settlement in those pseudojudicial reforms. 

The statute 5 and 6 Vict., cap. 103, known as 
the '' Six Clerks' Act," abolished the offices of Clerk of 
the Enrolments, Comptroller of the Compter, Six Cleriu, 
Sworn Clerks, and Waiting Clerks in the Court of Chan* 
oery, and provided that compensation should be given 
to the holders of these offices. The offices were old, but 
useless ; in fact, they were a nuisance, the chief duties 
of those filling them consisting in exacting fees from 
suitors. The six clerks, who had nothing to do, had 
side clerks or sworn clerks to help them, but who 
merely enjoyed a monopoly of the business in Chancery, 
by which some of them cleared from 5,000/. to 6,000/. 
a year. Mr. Pemberton Leigh stated, in 1840, that 
the duties of these clerks consisted merely in signing 
their names on the record, and in receiving and trans* 
mitting to the solicitors all notices given in the course 
of a suit. A solicitor, who was examined before Lord 
Eldon's Commission in. 1824, stated that the sworn 
clerks only increased the expense of suits, without 
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rendering any assistance to solicitors; and he added, 
alluding to one of the clerks, " Mr. S. was a good clerk, 
even when he was a lufuUic" The office of the lunatic 
olerk was sold for him (the offices being saleable), and 
the market price 120,000/. 

On the abolition of offices of so little public benefit, 
it is difficult to conceive upon what principle such enor- 
mous compensations were granted. Yet four of these 
clerks are now enjoying among them, as compensation, 
about 30,000/. a year. The order for compensating 
the officers was made in November, 1843» and excited 
the greatest astonishment. One gentleman received ai 
compensation for the deprival of his office, an office in 
which neither skill, education, nor labour was requisite, 
no less than 5,434/. a year, and he was besides ap- 
pointed a taxing-master, for which he received 2,000/. s 
year ; so that, for sitting in Chancery Lane five hours a 
day, he received 7,434/. annually, and might retire whet 
he liked with his compensation of 5,434/. Anothei 
person, who was merely an agent to a sworn clerk 
and who in his application to the Lord Chancelloi 
described himself as neither able to write nor to walk 
was awarded 472/. a year for life. Another agent gol 
1,778/. a year ; and a waiting clerk obtained a compen- 
sation of 344/. a year. The salaries of the ne^ officei 
created under the Act amounted to 37,707/., and th< 
compensations and profits to 44,793/., making a tota 
of 76,000/,, no great difierence of charge on th< 
heavily-taxed and patience- worn suitors in Equity. Th< 
following are the items, omitting shillings and pence : — 

Salaries, &c. under 5 and 6 Vict. c. 103 : 

Six Taxing Masters . • . ..£12,00( 

Six Clerks to ditto .... 1,50( 

Clerk of Enrolments . . . . 1,20( 
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Salaries, &c. under 5 and 6 Vict c. lOQ^Contmued : 

Three Clerks to Clerk of EnrolmenU £750 

Four Clerks of Records .... 4,800 

Twelve Clerks to ditto . . . 3,000 
Copy Money for writing and copying in 
the office of the Taxing Masters, Clerk 

of Enrolments, and Clerks of Records . 6,11 1 

Rent ofTaxing Master's offices . 800 
Expenses of Taxing Masters, Enrolment, 
and Record and Writ Clerks, for sta- 
tionery, coals, candles, servants' wages, 
insurance, rates and taxes, and for 
furniture, builders, and surveyor for 

alterations . . • . . . 1,545 

Compensation for Loss of Offices and Profits under 5 and 
evict c 103: 

Five Six Clerks £7,203 

Twenty-two Sworn Clerks . . . 30,209 

One Waiting Clerk ..... 109 

Five Agents to Sworn Clerks . . 1,431 

Three Clerks of Enrolments . . . 1,228 
Two Deputy Clerks of Enrolments, De- 
puty Record Keeper, and Agent to 

Sworn Clerk 2,285 

Proportion to deceased Deputy Record 

Keeper and Agent .... ^^ 

Secretary of Decrees and Injunctions . 49 

Receiver of the Sixpenny Writ Duty . 68 

Bag Bearer 42 

Chaff Wax 19 

Sealer 17 

Clerk in the Puhlic Office ... 300 
Ten Masters' Junior Clerks (under the 

above Act) 1,716 

Messenger ^12 

A pyful morning it must have been in Chancery 
4ne when this memorable Act had passed, granting 
ompensation to everybody. But the way in which the 
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Bill was framed and passed form not the least interesting 
portion of its history. The Bill was prepared hy one of 
the parties that has got the largest or next to the largest 
of these compensations ; and a return has heen made of 
the money paid him for cah fares in going and returning 
from the parliament house to Chancery Lane» during the 
progress of the Bill. For even the expense of these 
progresses were charged on the unhappy suitors in 
Chanbery hy Mr. Wainewright.* No time, however, was 
lost in forcing through the bill. It was passed, as the 
phrase is, with railroad rapidity. It was brought down 
from the Lords July 29th> and read a first time ; and on 
the 1st of August it was read a second time; it was 
committed on the 2nd of August, and re-committed on 
the 4th — these two stages being taken after midnight ; 
on the 5th of August it was read a third time ; and on 
the 1 0th of August the Speaker reported the royal assent 
to it. The 11th was doubtless a day of rest, or of 
jubilee to commemorate this notable victory over the 
guardians of the public purse, whose vigilance appears 
to have been at fault, and taken advantage of pending 
the heat of the Dog-days, and amidst the prospective 
seductions of the travelling and sporting season. 

One or two more incidents deserve notice in the perpe- 
tration of this job of jobs. The usual course in granting 
compensation is to take the average income of ten years. 
But in this case three years only were taken. And 
why ? The fact is, that, shortly before the passing of 

* The expenses returned and allowed on the preparation 
of the ''Six Clerks* Act,*' and charged on the Suitors' Fee 
Fund, are as under: — ''To William Plunkett, Esq., of Lin- 
coln's Inn, for drawing and preparing the bill, 300 guineas. 
To Mr. Plunkett's clerk, 15 guineas. To Mr. Wainewright 

for 'law stationery, messengers coach hire, &c., 9 guineas. 

» ■■ 
;■* 
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the " Six Clerks' Act," the Equity side of the Court of 
^Ezdiequer had been abolished, and the whole of its 

business transferred to the Court of Chancery. Con- 
sequently, these Equity practitioners had their compen- 
sations calculated on the three years which would show 
the greatest amount of business done ; whereas, had the 
usual term of ten years been taken, their average gains 
would have appeared less. The reference too was con- 
trary to usage ; it is usual to refer the settlement of 
compensations to the Treasury, who select competent 
gentlemen for the purpose ; but in this case the Lord 
Chancellor was made the taxing officer, who, it is 
likely, was not familiar with the details of the trans- 
action; or might be objectionable on the score of 
the pressure of other business, or sympathy with Chan- 
cery abuses. It is due, however, to Lord Cottenham 
to observe, that he awarded the minimum compen- 
sations prescribed to him by the Act, and that to some 
of its clauses, as appears from his correspondence with 
Mr. Wainewright, he gave only a silent, not an audible 
acquiescence. 

The most startling peculiarity of this extraordinary 
BiQ still remains. It might have been thought that 
the granting these ample allowances during the natural 
Kves of the corapensationists would have been sufficient. 
But it was not ; they are to receive them seven years 
longer : yes, the annuities are posthumous, and payable 
seven years after death. It is analogous to the custom 
of those ancient or Indian nations, who, when they 
eatomb their relatives, take care to enclose with them 
a good store of provisions, so that if they awake in 
tiieir graves they may have something to turn to. With 
rim^ar forethought, apparently, have Messrs. Waine- 
wright, Gatty, Home, Baines, Papps, &c., been pro- 
vided for. The precedent, however, is neither of 
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ancient nor of Indian usage ; it is derived nearer home* 
and of recent adoption. The abolished offices were 
saleable ; they might be sold by the holders, or after death 
by their executors ; hence it was held that the interest 
subsisted for one life, or seven years, after their decease, 
and it ought to be paid for. Thus was the monstrous 
abuse of selling offices in Courts of Justice made the 
pretext for another abuse, in awarding the rate of com* 
pensation on its abatement ! 

Individually no particular blame may be imputable to 
the parties who profited by these extraordinary doings^ 
Under a bad system, they only did what a bad system, 
tolerated, and did the best possible for themselves. 

But the principle on which compensations are awarded 
appears fundamentally unsound. The legal sinecures 
were abuses ; they were a hinderance to justice ; and 
why should their removal be paid for ? It is said^ public 
reforms ought not to be made at the expense of indi<^ 
viduals, but the public. But the price of these law 
reforms is not paid for by the public, but only a portion 
of the public — the suitors for justice ? The purchase-, 
money is taken from the suitors' fee fund. If the prin* 
ciple, however, be good» it ought to be carried out fully, 
not partially. FubHc reforms have been often introduced 
under the sanction of public authority, and no com- 
pensation allowed for the loss they entailed on indi* 
viduals. The opening of the beer-trade was an important 
benefit, conferred by Act of Parliament, but the great 
brewers received no equivalent for the loss of their 
monopoly. Parliament, every session, passes shoals of 
Acts for constructing of railways, many of which inflict 
serious losses on the owners of turnpike tolls^ road-side 
hotels, and stage-coach property, but no thought of 
compensating the sufferers is entertained. The Londou 
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Police was a public benefit, it displaced the old parish 
constables, and abridged, perhaps, the gains of thieves 
and pickpockets, but they have received no compen- 
sation* Many new discoveries and inventions confer 
great public benefits ; they abridge labour and cheapen 
commodities; the public gains immensely by their 
introduction, but individuals and whole classes are 
often mined by them. For the different treatment 
of such sufferers, and sufferers by law reform, the most 
obvious reason appears to be the different position of 
the parties claiming indemnity. Law reforms are usually 
made by, or in concert with, lawyers, and if they tend 
to detriment the professional interest, they are present 
to advocate and obtain compensation. But the other 
interests of society have not like organs of utterance ; 
and, if damaged by public improvement, are left to 
bear the loss, from not being so efficiently represented 
in Parliament. 

Y. — The Bar^ its Ethics, Fees, and Arrogance. 

The laws are not the consistent promulgation of a 
single and unimpeachable authority, but the undigested 
accumulation of time, accidents and circumstances. 
They are a mystery or craft, not a science ; an empirical 
assemblage of technicalities, quaint expressions, and 
usages. In the judicial administration of them, and in 
forensic practice, there are observable less assimila- 
tion to modem life than in any other of the learned 
occupations. The clergy have conformed in a greater 
degree, so have the medical profession ; but the Bench 
and the Bar continue startling anomalies, with eccen- 
tricities, pretensions, and immunities far beyond those 
indulged in, or claimed by any other privileged class of 
the community. 
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There are often both power and profit in mysterious 
or exclusive pretensions, in claiming exemptions from 
the ordinary rules of life, from common tests, scrutiny, 
and responsibility. The Bar participates largely in these 
immunities : it assumes to be the sole interpreter of its 
own rights and privileges, and has succeeded in estab- 
lishing some, both ethical and pecuniary, which, though 
gainful and convenient to its members, are very unfair to 
the rest of society, and disparaging, in our estimate, to 
its own reputation. 

We will cite an illustration. An advocate is privileged 
to enforce any thing in defence communicated to him in 
his professional capacity, if pertinent to the matter in issue, 
and is not bound to examine whether it be true or false. 
This may be conceded, he receives his instructions from 
the attorney, who is alone responsible for the truth or 
felsehood of the statements in his brief. But suppose 
he knows a statement to be grossly false, would he be 
justifiable in pleading, with every expression of smcerity, 
such falsehood in defence of his cHent ? Suppose 
counsel is employed to defend a criminal, of whose 
guilt, from his own previous knowledge, he has not a 
particle of doubt, would he, in such a case, be held 
defensible in solemnity before God and his country, 
uttering with every demonstration of his own sincere belief 
any known tissue of mensonge that might have been set 
down for him, to screen an undoubted culprit from 
punishment? We should say not; but such things 
have been, and defended as the imdoubted privilege 
of the Bar. There was a recent occurrence of the kind 
in the Central Criminal kind* A wretch had to be tried 
for an atrocious nfurder, and a popular barrister en- 
gaged to defend him. The night before his trial he 
confessed his guilt to his counsel : but nothing disheart- 
enedy the advocate stuck to his lying brief, went boldly 
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into court, and, in the roost impressive terms, with the 
most fervent appeals to the Supreme Being, attested his 
belief in the assassin's innocence. Now this exhibition in 
a Court of Justice was horrible ; it was a more revolting 
spectacle than the crime itself. No privilege of the Bar 
ought to tolerate such license of judicial advocacy. No 
doubt, had this effort of mercenary eloquence been success- 
fol, it would have made the pleader's fortune — made him 
immensely popular with every ruffian and cut-throat in 
the kingdom. But no seductions of advancement, or 
gain> or professional etiquette, can extenuate such a 
shameless prostitution of the language of truth ; it is 
grossly immoral, and the tolerance of it cannot fail, not 
only to work infinite mischief in society, but must needs 
be damaging and demoralizing to the Bar itself. 

Near akin to this forensic license is that indulged 
in the examination of witnesses. No doubt the 
truth is often difficult to extract, and very artfully con- 
cealed) and lawyers have need of a wide scope for inter- 
rogation; but it maybe doubted whether their system of 
brow-beating and verbal inquisition does not frustrate 
the purpose aimed at. A confused and embarrassed 
witness, in hurry and perturbation, is almost as likely 
to utter an incorrect, if not an absolutely false, statement 
as a true one. He is on the rack, and his object is momen- 
tary ease, and he will seek to relieve himself by uttering, 
without thought or deliberation, whatever comes first, or 
which the leading questions of counsel suggest. Thus 
the real truth is not extracted, but very often false, irre- 
levant, and unguarded admissions, to escape the torture of 
the inquisitor's tongue. But truth is not always sought, 
but display— the indulgence of an arrogant license 
of tongue — which may be gratifying to an advocate's 
client, or his own self-complaisance, though unjust 
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as offensive to the opposite side. It id in this that the 
existing practice of forensic examination is most repre- 
hensible, and which the Judges are seldom prompt 
enough to check. 

But we shall leave it, to come to a subject that 
touches more nearly the business and bosoms of all 
parties— that is, counseVs fees. Other classes of society, 
when they receive money for a service, expect to render 
the service or return the money; but lawyers have 
established an entirely difierent usage among them- 
selves ; they take a client's pay, and do his work or not, 
as happens to be convenient or agreeable. They do not, 
in fact, consider it pay at all ; they repudiate the idea^f 
being hired like other people : oh, no ! they are not 
mercenary in the least; every body knows that! 
what they receive is a gratuity — ^a honorariwn they call 
it, for which they can never condescend to ask, if not 
given them; nor can they even, though they have 
pleaded for it, bring an action for its recovery. 

Now all this big talk might pass very well with the 
public, if it were known to be the ordinary, or even 
exceptionable, practice of lawyers to work for honour, 
and not for lucre. But it is pretty generally understood 
that no other profession or caUing does so little for 
nothing as gownsmen. They are not only paid, but 
paid immeasurably, beyond any other class of the 
industrious, and their pay, too, is more secure — more 
exempt from bad debts. It in fact mostly comes in 
with the brief, and is endorsed upon it, and the quantity 
of utterance usually nicely graduated to the quantity of 
specie. As to their inability to bring an action for fees, 
there is no need it should be otherwise. Contrary to 
the Qse with others, they are first paid, and left to wofk 
or not at pleasure ; and in this respect they are more 
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happly placed than the physiciany who always prescrihes 
Qiice» at least, ere he touches his fee; but counsel 
will receive and not administer at all; they take 
people's money to plead or defend, and will do or 
not the clearly implied, if not expressly stipulated, 
service. This is the practice of both juniors and 
leaders; causes will be argued or decided in their 
absence, and a client may afterwards inquire concerning 
the progress or termination of his suit, and he will 
be coolly told by his forensic representative, that he 
does not know whether the case has come on, or 
that he was not present when it was argued, or when 
his *^ Honour," or the Judge decided, though actually 
with the money for the purpose in his pocket ! 

This is too bad. Absenteeism is a shameless legal 
abuse in both Courts of Law and Equity. But, perhaps, 
it has been carried to the most outrageous pitch by par- 
liamentary counsel, pending the late pressure of rail- 
way business before the private committees of the 
House of Commons. The squanderings in this arena^ 
both on the stars and lesser luminaries of the Bar, have 
been to an incredible amount. In many cases, for 
which the leaders were heavily briefed, they seldom, 
4Uid, in some instances, never appeared ; or if they did, 
only for the purpose of getting up some idle brawl with 
one of their learned brethren, or to show off their 
dexterity at a pun, witticism, or farcical joke, or their 
impertinence in seeking to cast ridicule on some leading 
member '^c^ the committee. It was ludicrous enough 
often to see the prayers^ and entreaties of the parlia- 
mentary agent, when, with imploring looks, he humbly 
begged his leader to spare but half an hour in his room^ 
for Stephenson, Brunei, or Sir J. M'Neil was on the 
table. Upon the engineering evidence, in many in- 
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Stances, the fate of the bill depended; and the dons muiti 
be had at any price to get through the tunnels and over 
the embankments, and prove the gradients of no im- 
portance or consideration in the decision upon whidi 
hung the fate of the line. The price of such manage- 
ment was often equal to five hundred guineas, or the 
Attorney-General's special retainer for Liverpool, and 
five times the amount the most popular advocate would 
receive for conducting a cause in Westminster Hall. 
One speech of last Session — a clever one, undoubtedly, 
cost the South-Eastern Company a thousand pounds. 
It was a grand effort, and assuredly as deserving of its 
rich reward as the jumps and exuberant twirls of a 
favourite danseuse, or the sight of a General Tom 
Thumb, or other prodigy upon which the world is ready 
to lavish its pecuniary redundancies. 

Nobody will begrudge paying for extraordinary 
abilities at an extraordinary rate. They are gems 
of great price—- Pitt diamonds — and the public will 
have them, and see them, at any cost. Mr. Austin 
seems to be a prize of this kind, and an advocate 
of surpassing talent and address; no one is more 
ingenious than he in coaxing with playful tact a mediocre 
committee, with its bucolic chairman; and he has 
had his reward. Fifty thousand pounds, if report 
speak true, netted during the last and preceding 
sessions have remunerated his clever accomplishments. 
Sergeants Murphy and Wrangham, Mr. Talfourd and 
Mr. Cockbum are also men of ability, subtle in argu- 
ment, quick in perception, and unerring in the gauge 
they take of the tribunal before them. They, too, may 
deserve their rewards, but there is no reason that others 
of infinitely less experience and pretensions should al- 
most equal them in their inordinate gains. This cannot 
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be defended on the ground of the rarity of the gift or 
acqoirementB. Bat the practice is to lavish on both — 
the veteran and adept, the crude and inexpert counsel-— 
oearlj the same measure of remuneration. It is on! j 
in the receipt of brief-money that there is a difference ; 
with a brief the leader always receives double, some- 
times treble or five times as much as his Junior ; but for 
attendances and consultations the fees are the same. 
In this way may a barrister^ who has only just come 
out, glean a rich harvest* For 

Brief ........ 30 guineas 

Attendance 10 

Consultation 5 

45 

Forty-five guineas for a single moming^s work» 
perhaps not occupying above an hour or two, and 
confined to tracing the line of a railway on a map for 
the information of a dull member of tiie committee, 
examining a witness, or affording a few hints for the 
opening statement of his leader. 

But railway Bills are not usually the work of a 
morning ; they are seldom got through with so much 
despatch ; it is not to the interest of the profession they 
should. Twenty days before a committee of the Commons, 
and six days, at least, before a committee of the Lords, 
are the more usual periods of gestation. What then 
would be the gains of a junior? They are easily calculat- 
ed : ten guineas for an attendance, and five guineas for 
a consultation, would be fifteen guineas dcdly for twenty- 
six days, and, with brief-money, would amount to 441/. 
This would be the proceeds from one case, but a 
barrister might have many such; his attendance and 
consultation on each, are optional ; he may be occupied 
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« whole day« half-a-day, or an hour, just as long as the 
committee sits, but his fees are alike under all these 
contingencies; whether he work or play, he has his fees. 
It has thus happened that many barristers of less than 
ten years' standing, in one short season's performances, 
from the Easter recess to the beginning of Augost, 
have received 5000/. ; others of less repute or standing 
have reeeived from 3000/. to 10,000/. The gains of 
the denior wig-men are still more enormous, aud of 
which we have cited an instance in a favourite per^ 
former. 

Such extravagant legal gains, however, tend to delay 
Bills as they do causes. It is the temptation of 
refreshers and daily fees that make lawyers so diffuse 
in eloquence, and fertile in dilatory expedients* Cut 
them off, or reduce them, and both judicial and le^s- 
lative busbess would be wonderfolly expedited. It 
would lessen or obviate, too, a monstrous tax and 
obstruction to public improvements. The great process 
of railway conversion is an instance. The sums 
swamped in law expenses usually form a chief element 
of the expenditure. There have been few authentic 
returns of the outlay from this drain in recent contested 
undertakings ; but there are returns of the Parliament* 
ary charges incurred in obtaining Acts of Incorporation 
for the following lines :— - 

London and BHrij^gham . . £72,868 

Great Western ' '.^ . . . 88,710 

London and SouthantKpton • • 39,040 

Midland Counties ... • . 28,760 

Birmingham and Gloucester . 12,000 

Great North of England . . 20,526 

The Gand Junction . . . 22,753 

Bristol and Exeter . . . 118,592 
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These were before the railway fever had attained the 
deUriooB height of 1845. 1846 was the culminating 
point; but in 1844, and daring previous years, the bar 
and all the subordinate ranks of the profession had been 
reaping a golden harvest; soHcitors, and many agents 
of that description^ employed in getting up companies, 
many of which were only bubble projects, or at least 
had no legislative consummation, have brought in 
astounding bills of charges against their employers or 
provisional confederates, amounting, in some instances, 
to 10,000/. ll,000/.andin one notable case,to 13,000/. In 
these matters the public is quite at the mercy of the 
profession, and exposed to a remorseless system of 
plunder. An attorney's bill is not a schedule of items 
that can be scrutinized by ordinary people; it is not 
like a glazier's or excavator's bill, or a bill for repairing 
a house or a road, in which the work done may be 
visible and comprehensible, even to the unskilled: 
bat a bill of law charges refers to services, and is 
expressed in language that is for the most part unin- 
telligible to the uninitiated, and must be taken on trust, 
as we take the charges for the repairs of a chronometer, 
or the drugs of an apothecary. 

It would be an edifying arithmetical result to arrive 
at, to discover the proportion of the vast pecuniary 
outlay the nation is now adventurously incurring in the 
effort to convert the common roads into railways, that 
will finally settle among barristers, conveyancers, and 
solicitors. The proportion would be startling, but a 
probable estimate may be formed of the amount. It 
appears likely, from the expense of the lines completed, 
that the total cost of carrying through this extraordinary 
revolution in the thoroughfares of the kingdom, will 
not be less than 600,000,000/.— a sum more than equal 
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to the entire redemption of the National Debt. It has 
been seen that the law charges incurred in obtaining 
the Acts for the London and Birmingham, and the 
Great Western, amounted to nearly one- fortieth part of 
the total expenditure in their construction. Supposing 
this to be the general average, one-fortieth part of 
500,000,000/. will be 12,222,222/.— a vast sum, not ex. 
pended, it must be remembered, in the purchase of land, 
in compensation for the absorption of canals, the des- 
truction of houses, churches, and mansions, nor for 
the science of engineers, surveyors, and levellers, nor 
for the wages of labour ; but simply for parchment and - 
wax, for engrossing and copying, parliamentary fees, 
and mere lingual scolding advocacy. It is the enor- 
mous price, or rather tax, paid by the community for a 
very gross misapplication by parliament of the LaisseS' 
faire system in legislation, and the not less culpable 
tolerance, by the intervention of inapt and clumsy forms 
of procedure, of a shameless career of legal spoliation. 

It is certain that railway enterprise has opened a mine 
of wealth to the profession, hardly less productive than 
the discovery of America did to the Spaniards. Its per- 
nicious results are likely to be analagous. Ill-gotten 
riches seldom do good, and as the spoil of the Indians 
enervated and corrupted Spain, so may^ the spoil of 
clients and suitors the legislative and judicial adminis- 
tration of England. It is certain that the English Bar 
is in a rapid course of deterioration, both comparatively 
with its former self and the rest of society. It has al- 
most ceased to rank as a liberal profession, and become a 
merely sordid pursuit. Honourable objects of ambition 
have no longer the superior attractions they once had 
for the rising generation of legal adventurers. It is 
not distinction in the senate, official promotion, or the 
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glittering prizes of the Hall, that the yonng barrister 
aspires to, bat he is eager, at the oatset of his career, to 
join in the rapacious scramble for guineas in the passages 
aod committee-rooms of the House of Commons. 
The system is a bad one, fraught with unmixed evils ; 
the profession is lowered infinitely by it in public esti- 
mation, and one can hardly anticipate a better fate for it 
than that which befel its predecessors four centuries past. 
The history of the Knights Templars is familiar to every 
one. A noble order they were, till corrupted by the 
sadden access of vast riches, which intoxicated its 
members with pride and arrogance, made them the 
votaries of sensuality and ostentation; in short, a general 
auisance and oppression. The voice of Europe rose 
against them, and they expiated by confiscation, and a 
terrible punishments, the vengeance they had provoked, 
by a disgraceful career of voluptuousness, insolence, and 
crime. 

The Bar did not need any additional source of depra- 
vation ; and, least of all, that particular kind which has 
been dwelt upon. It did not stand high before in 
social consideration, nor are its present claims of occu- 
pation or accomplishments likely greatly to recom- 
niend or elevate its members. Between jurisconsults in 
this country and on the continent there is a marked 
clifference ; in the latter, law has been long treated as a 
national science ; by the former it is considered nothing 
more than a mass of precedents, conundrums, forms, 
and technicahties, by the successful mastering of which 
a man may soon become rich. The mind is not expanded 
by its culture, the reason developed, nor the sentiments 
elevated. Its mechanical exhibitions are mostly as 
sterile and coarse as its general principles. Vociferation 
tod extravagant] gesticulation, or low eflforts at cajolery 
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— the gifts of a showman or travelliDg auctioneer, rather 
than legitimate eloquence -^ constitute the ordinary 
forensic accomplishments. The results are such as might 
be expected. No other of the learned professions has 
made so small a contribution to the intellectual ad* 
vancement of their age. That there are men at the 
Bar eminent in letters, deservedly esteemed first-rate ia 
talent and acquirements as public writers, we do not 
deny ; but these are only nominal lawyers, whose devo- 
tions are at otiier shrines than the miserable verbiage 
of English jurisprudence. The union we miss, and 
which we think it would not be easy at present to find, 
is the junction in the same person of the successful praC' 
tising barrister, and the author of any enduring work of 
taste, imagination, science, or general literature. 

Ashamed of the intellectual grasp and manifestations 
of their '< order/' the Society of the Middle Temple, 
about twelvemonths since, evinced a disposition to make 
a better provision than now exists for the legal education 
and mental culture of a future generation. At a par- 
liament holden Nov. 21st, 1845, and again Jan. 6tb^ 
1846, resolutions were passed, and a report adopted, for 
engaging a public lecturer on Civil Law and General 
Jurisprudence. The emoluments proposed to be attached 
to the lectureship were not uninviting; about 1000 
guineas, with other advantages. Whether the projected 
chair has been filled, or whether the greater seduction 
of railway lucre have not left a single spare barrister, or 
D.C.L. — the requisite degrees of qualification—we have 
been unable to ascertain. 

Vl. Legal Obstructions to thb Transfer and 
Improvement of Pbopertt. 

The forms of transferring property add nothing to 
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ito valae* It is an unproductive act, by which no 
augmented utility is created. Land is not made more 
Mle, nor a house more commodious, because the legal 
modes by which it is conveyed from the seller to the 
buyer are cumbrous and expensive. Exactly the re- 
Terse is the result. They are lessened in value, and the 
nuns expended in legal aid, and in the preparation of 
writings to effect a conveyance, operate like the impo- 
ation of an equivalent stamp duty on the transaction, 
and to that amount deduct from the value of the lease 
or freehold. 

In Belgium, France, and Prussia, the transfer of land 
is as simple as that of merchandise or stock. The result 
'% that land is more valuable than in England; it fetches 
more in the market, and money can be borrowed on 
real property at a much easier rate than in this country. 
Among ourselves, nothing can be conceived more 
obstructive than the fompts which regulate the con* 
veyance of estates. An investigation of title is the 
first step, and, according to the established practice, 
before an acre of land can be sold, its history, for the 
last sixty years at least, must be investigated. Then, in 
tlie deed> there is such endless prolixity of statements, 
in preamble, in recitals, in parcels, in covenants, in 
warranty, that, in the case of a small estate, the parch- 
ments become as large almost as the estate itself ; and 
fte expense of them a bar to the sale. Whether one 
acre or one thousand are conveyed, the cost is the same. 
It is not merely the parchment and the engrosser, but 
tbe conveyancer, who is to be paid. The longer the 
deeds are, the greater is the risk of error— the chance 
of a flaw and a lawsuit. Some people sign deeds without 
reading them, trusting to their solicitor, who reads them, 
or ought to read them, and compare them with the 
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draught. Bat some are careless, the more so as errorv 
may not be detected for years, or perhaps during tiie 
solicitor's lifetime. It is related of one popular con- 
veyancer, that he committed errors by the score in bis 
opinions, but none of them were discovered till after bis 
death. Yet a small error may be of fatal importance. 
In Langton v. Langtouy the whole case arose from a 
single line being accidentally left out in copying a wiU 
relating to a very large estate in Oxfordshire. The 
devise to the first son was left out, and the estate was 
given to the second, third, fourth, and other sons* 
successively in tail male. It was brought before the 
Courts, and the question was, what estate the eldest son 
took. The Court of Queen's Bench was of opinion, 
that he took no estate at all. The Court of Common 
Pleas, in a Court of Error, was of a very difierent 
opinion, and thought that the first bom did take. In 
another case a widower died, leaving young children ; 
he made a will, left all his property to be equally divided 
among them as they respectively came of age, but it 
omitted to make any provision for them till they reached 
maturity. In consequence, they were destitute, without 
the means of education or sustenance. Such omissions 
and oversights mostly originate in the prolixity and 
tautology of legal instruments ; their repetitionary ver- 
biage obscures their meaning, and in the throng of 
useless words, those essential are left out, while the 
strangeness of the jargon deters the unlearned from the 
careful perusal of deeds, and watching over their execa- 
tion. Despite of this cumbersome and apparently cir* 
cumspect apparatus, which has been working for cen- 
turies in servile routine, to the great detriment of pro* 
prietary interests, it has been affirmed, by the highest 
legal authority, that there is not an estate in England 
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with a valid tide, and in which a flaw might not be 
detected. 

In the reform of conveyancing abuses, all men of 
property are interested; landed proprietors and the 
monied and commercial classes; those who wish to sell 
or borrow, and those who wish to bay or lend. It is a 
general concern; all are interested in holding their 
property by a secure title, and in the power of readily 
transferring, or sub-dividing it, in the most advantageous 
manner. Under an improved system, there seems no 
good reason why land and houses may not become as 
marketable as commodities^ and its ownership as inde- 
feasibly secured, as shares in a railway, or stock in the 
public funds. In part this has been attempted by one 
of the nine bills introduced by Lord Brougham, and 
which this indefatigable law-reformer carried in the 
session of 1845. Appended to this Act, is a short form 
of conveyance, drawn up by four of the best convey- 
ancers in the country, who vouched for its efficacy, and 
which affords all the security of the old deed, and even 
greater; for if the new formula be used, the Act 
provides that it shall be held to have given all the 
necessary warranties, just as sufficiently as if ten skins 
of parchment, instead of one, had been used, and in 
some of which, as in the instances mentioned, it is likely 
would be, through mistake or carelessness, omitted. 
But the use of the new formula is optional ; it is not, by 
the Act, made compulsory. It is hkely some timid 
people may prefer the former practice, with all its pro- 
lixity of language, risk of bad title, and litigation. Legal 
practitioners, too, may not like this abbreviated mode, 
of deed- drawing. Like certain trades, they may have' 
an interest in tedious processes, and bad or perishable 
workmanship; but the community has a different interest 
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and which requires to be pressed upon the attention d 
the legislature. 

But even in an appeal to this tribunal, difficulties miy 
be encountered. In the fees and forms of parliamenfei 
and in the exorbitant charges exacted by parliamentiry 
agents and others, serious obstructions are often pr&> 
sented to the most beneficial exercise of the rights of 
property. If estates are entailed, they can often only 
be improved by a private Act of Parliament, and this 
can only be procured at a great expense ; for although 
the parliamentary fees payal^e on local and private billB 
are fixed and known, yet the charges of soficitora and 
agents for promoting or opposing such Bills are imoer- 
tain, and often most extravagant.* In the case of one 
individual, seeking a private Act, the following were the 
charges to which he was subjected in obtaining it : — - 



To th^ parliamentary agents . • • j8800 
To Lis own solicitor • • . . . 90O 
For other charges 150 

£1850 



A sum of 1850/. for merely a few pages of an unop- 
posed Act ! Such charges are monstrous. Suppose a 

♦. It has been proposed (Report on Private Bills, Aug. 3rd, 
1846) to remedy the abuse by empowering the Speaker to 
appoint a proper taxing officer, such as is attached to the 
Courts of Justice, and fiixng a scale of taxation ; and that at 
the commencement of every session, an account should be 
presented by him to the House, of the expenses of each Bill, 
distinguishing the sums paid for fees, witnessess, and profi 
nonal services. 
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^1 person difiereDtly sitaated from the present applicant, 
and without a surplus income, but anxious to improve 
liis estate, it is obvious that he would be unable to do 
80. One thousand eight hundred and fifty pounds is a 
small fortune. It is an unbearable grievance on landed 
proprietors that they should be so oppressed by parlia- 
mentary charges, that they cannot obtain a Private 
Estate Bill, for merely perhaps beneficially leasing or 
partitioning their lands, without expending the enormous 
som of 1850/. 

It will be found in every direction of law reform, that 
fiees and inordinate gains form the greatest obstruction 
to improvement. It was the activity of professional 
and officiial interests that fi'ustrated the endeavours to 
reform the Ecclesiastical Courts, and to establish a 
general registration. In one respect, the rich have an 
advantage over the poor, in the existing state of the 
laws. Justice is a costly article, and they alone can 
buy it ; can alone pay the enormous fees of Courts of 
Justice, the costs of attomies, and the fees of counsel, 
flxcept the recovery of a paltry debt in a Court of 
Requests, or other petty tribunal, the needy are excluded 
from all legal remedy ; they can establish no claim of 
right or of property, however just. The expenses of 
litigation virtually outlaws them, and deprives them of 
their civil rights Their cause may be good, but, how- 
ever good, the result is uncertain, though the expense 
is not; and these uncertainties solicitors will not 
risk for clients with empty purses. Their offer of em- 
ployment is declined; for them there is no help to 
prosecute or defend. They are left at the mercy of the 
rich, who are at once enabled to oppress the poor, and 
to wrong and plunder each other. 
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VII.— Frimogbniturb, Entail, and Mortmain 

Laws. 



p 



The subjects of this section are intimately connected 
with those of the preceding. Primogeniture, entaih 
and the Mortmain Act, all present hindrances and 
obstructions to the free use and circulation of property. 
But ere we notice them, we shall advert to a limited 
effort at improvement, by the late attempt to assimilate 
the conditions under which real and personal estates 
may be devised. 

In the Wills Act, land and chattel interests have been 
assimilated in their mode of devise and testamentary 
attestation. Some attempts too, as already remarked, 
have been made to simplify the form of conveyance, to 
obviate the old circuitous and crotchetty formulas, and 
make land transferable like money or stock. There 
appears no reason why this principle of reform should 
not be fully carried out. In England land is limited in 
quantity, and to render it extra-commercial, to subject 
it to apeculiar regimen different from that which governs 
the accumulation and distribution of other descriptions 
of property is an iniringement of the common rights of 
society. 

The tendency of the age is to equal, not exclusive, 
privileges. For the last twenty years a constant war 
has been waged against commercial, banking, and other 
monopolies, and much has been written and said on 
their unjust tendencies ; but the monopoly of land has- 
not been so vigorously challenged in public discussion. 

Many of the aristocracy have been zealous and 
persevering in their endeavours to establish unre- 
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stricted freedom in commerce. They perceived the 
^yantages of liberty in the exchange of commodities ; 
but they have been indifferent or silent on the advan- 
tages of liberty in the exchange of the soil. Yet, 
what are the rights of primogeniture and the law of 
entail, but monopolies as pernicious as those of the 
Bank of England and East India Company, ere they 
were abolished ? What right had an assembly of half- 
civilized men, some five hundred years ago, to tie up 
the great estates of the coimtry in perpetuity ; to enact 
that, whatever changes of society might intervene, 
they should never be subdivided, nor severed from 
their lineal heirs ? Was not this creating a monopoly ? 
Did it not interpose insuperable obstacles to the sale 
and division of overgrown estates — keep up the price of 
land to an artificial height— impede fair competition — 
limit the market of buyers — and impose restrictions on 
the freedom of those who might be disposed to sell ? 

Moreover, the statute De donis, or of ** Great Men," 
as it is called, perpetuated a landed interest ; that 
is, an order of men with interests distinct from those 
of the community, and who, armed with the power of 
the state, have been able to treat with special favour 
their peculiar class, by imposing upon it lighter bur- 
thens, by protecting it from competition, and other 
expedients which tended directly to their own great- 
ness and emolument by the sacrifice of the general 
wel&re. 

The motives which originated this feudal institution, 
have, in great part, ceased to exist. In the disorderly 
era of Edward L, the right of the first-born to the 
undivided possessions of his ancestor was a law of peace ; 
and, by consolidating indisputably the power which 
tho entire of the property gave in the hands of a single 
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person, it was a law of security. To divide the inherit- 
ance was to ruin it, and to expose the dwellers upon 
it, who depended on the proprietor for protection; to 
be oppressed and swallowed up in the desolating incur- 
sions of neighbouring chieftans. In the existing state 
of society no such pretexts can be urged. The poor 88 
well as the rich enjoy personal security, and the owner 
of a single acre is as secure in the enjoyment as the 
owner of 100,000. The right of primogeniture, how- 
ever, still subsists ; and as, of all institutions, it is tiie 
most adapted to flatter the pride of great &milie8, it 
will be tenaciously upheld by the aristocracy. lii other 
respects it is an unmixed evil ; it is even injurious to 
the interests of the landowners ; for nothing can be 
more contrary to the welfare of a numerous family 
than a right which, in order '' to enrich one, beggars 
all the rest of the children," and reduces them either 
to* dependence upon the public, or a precarious scramble 
for subsistence. 

The same reasoning applies to entails, which are the 
natural consequence of primogeniture. They were 
introduced to preserve the lineal succession of which 
primogeniture first gave the idea, and to hinder any 
part of the original patrimony from being conveyed out 
of the proposed line, either by gift, devise, or alien- 
ation, either by the folly or the misfortune of any of 
its successive possessors. Such perpetual fixations, 
however, are founded upon unjust assumptions, — upom 
the assumption that every successive generation of men 
have not an equal right to the earth and to all that it 
contains ; but that the property of the present genera- 
tion shall be fettered and regulated by barbarians 
who died centuries ago. Entails, however, are still 
respected in England; and it is only in particular 
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I, by means of legal fictioiis, prompted by the 
t of commerce, and new views of social expediency, 
estates tied up by them can be alienated. They 
leemed essential to the maintenance of the aris- 
cy in the possession of political power, honours, 
ties, and offices. Enjoying legislative supremacy 
ireditary succession, it has been sought to shield 

from the evils of poverty by an indefeasible 
itance. But such partial immunities are inde- 
)le. In the present state of society there is no 
J in guaranteeing to particular families the un 
jeable possession of vast masses of property — that 
►roperty shall not be liable to the ordinary vicissi- 

of life — that it shall not either be devisable or 
)le — and that all, except members of the order, 
be interdicted from ever becoming proprietors of 
)il— of that soil which ought to be the common 
of the whole community. 

lerevils result from this crude and selfish institution. 
)geniture enriches one, and leaves the other mem- 
fa family destitute. Hence they are often thrown, 
lendicants, on the public for support ; but they 
nlike mendicants in this, that the public has no 
1 whether they will support them or not. The 
cracy, exercising the power of the state, have the 
B, imder various pretexts, of extorting for the 
* branches of their families a forced subsistence. 

patronise a ponderous and sinecure church 
ishment ; they wage long and unnecessary wars, 
sate employments in the army and navy; they 
ler and retain expensive colonies; they set on 
expensive missions of diplomacy, and keep an 
wador or consul, and often both, at almost every 

state and every petty port in the world ; they 
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create offices without duties, grant unmerited pensions, 
keep up unnecessary places in the royal household, in 
the Admiralty, the Treasury, the Customs, Excise, Couits 
of Law, and every department of the public adnunis- 
tration. By these and other expedients, the junior as 
well as elder branches of the great families are mostly 
sought to be provided for out of the taxes. 

Except among ourselves, it is only in the less civilized 
states of Europe, in Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and 
Kussia, that primogeniture is retained. Countries 
enjoying the benefits of political regeneration have 
abolished this remnant of feudality, and introduced 
the law of equal partibility. The good effects of this 
reform are visible in the condition of France and the 
Netherlands ; in the greater harmony subsisting among 
the different classes of society ; in the absence of the 
miserable jealousy and exclusiveness that embitter and 
domestic intercourse in England ; in the public spirit, 
unanimity, and personal independence of the inhabi- 
tants, produced, no doubt, by a conviction of common 
interests, reciprocal obligations, and equal participation 
in all the advantages and enjoyments of civil society. 

A very different spirit of legislation has been evinced, 
in respect of bequests, in Mortmain. Here the aim 
has been to keep land free, and prevent it being impro- 
ductively tied up. But tied up in what ? Not in the 
aggrandizement of families, or a political class ; that 
might be done unstintedly ; but to prevent its being 
tied up for charitable or reUgiotis uses. It was against 
these uses the Mortmain Acts were directed. Jealousy 
of a rival order, and a begrudging spirit, lest the poor 
should get too much, partly dictated them. It is cer* 
tainly not politic to vest the management of the soil 
in corporations, whether lay or ecclesiastical; in such 
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hands H is liable to be jobbed or neglected. But the 
great &milies are corporations, and a noble house is a 
corporation sole, with hereditary rights ; and the laws 
of primogeniture and entail tend to accuntulate land 
unproductively in their possession, in the same way as 
the bequeathing of it to ecclesiastical bodies for the 
poor and pious uses. 

But, though real property was prohibited to be so 
devised, personal was not. In this is seen the one- 
sided bent of hereditary legislation. Over the aris- 
tocracy the law threw its shield : it said, " Priest- 
craft shall take no advantage of you in your weak 
or unguarded moments ; it shall not seduce you to 
disinherit your natural heirs." But its conservative 
cares were confined to a class — that of the law-makers. 
Money, or stock to any amount, might be left in 
trust for the church or poor, but not the soil. The 
capitalist and monied man, the merchant and mill- 
owner, might disinherit their children and leave them 
penniless ; they might be oppressed in their latter 
moments by holy exhortations on the expediency of 
expiatory offerings for the erection of an hospital, a 
church, or an almshouse, but the territorial lords have 
been protected from such supplicatory appeals. Their 
dying moments must be undisturbed, however pro- 
fligate and unjust their lives : no eleemosynary petition 
must be preferred, nor thought of atonement or 
restitution of ill-gotten gains pressed on their 
commiseration. 

But such safeguards seem almost superfluous for 
every class. In this age of sceptics, calculators, and 
political economists, there is little danger of excess 
either in posthumous or contemporary benefactions. 
The tendency is all the other way — of a too unsympa- 
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thising and tenacious cupidity. Besides partiality in 
principle, the Mortmain Act in force (9 Geo. H. 
c. 36.) does sometimes work miscldevously, and frus- 
trates laudable intentions. Of this, the recent bequest 
of 5,000/. by Dean Ireland is a recent instance.* 
That of the late Marquis of Westminster is anotiher. 
In August 1844, the Marquis conveyed to trustees 
lands for building and endowing a church, parsonage 
house, schools, and twelve almshouses, in Chelsea. 
The deeds were duly executed, but his lordship died 
within three or four months of their execution, and, 
in consequence, the grant was void; the Statute 
requiring that the grant should have been enrolled in 
Chancery, and completed twelve calendar months prior 
to the granter's decease. It shows the danger of 
delay in such charitable intentions, with the law of 
George II. unrepealed. But the law is partial and 
hurtfiil in every respect. It only extends to 
England, not to Ireland and Scotland ; and though it 
would be unlawful to leave land to a Dissenter's or 
Presbyterian college, it would not be invalid if left 
to Oxford or Cambridge University, or to the royal 
foundation of Eton, or Winchester College. 

VIII. — Chancekt Delays and Expenses. 

It is only the popular voice, loudly and perseveringly 
raised, that will compel effective law reform. Indi- 
viduals may point out the most crying abuses; but 
unless forcibly seconded by the people, all their repre- 
sentations will be unavailing. Public grievances are 
seldom redressed except from fear, or other inability 

* Lord J. Manners, House of Commons, March 4, 1846. 
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P^^rtialk longer to uphold them. From the mass of the pro- 
Gee. 5 &88ion it would be idle to expect substantial legal 
• «Dd fij improTements. Want of time disqualifies many of 
-- oetps tbemlbr the task, even if so disposed; and besides, 
staoft' trhat class is there that ever makes a voluntary sur- 
''^^l render of profitable, or even only pleasurable indul- 
^^^f genees ? It is only the pressure without that induces 
nk^ J or compels them to make self-sacrifices. The Bench 
^i and the Bar are the least, of all classes, likely to 
■P ™f I fern an exception to this nile of social progress. 
^ ' ^1 Their whole art and practice arc not only too gainful, 
„ *^| out consist too much of forms — are too much of a cere- 
monial, intended for vulgar eyes — for them heartily 
el 1 ^ concur in rational innovations. For proof, we only 
need to refer to the little progress made in the 
reform of the Courts of Equity, and which have been 
^B mostly attempted imder the suggestion or direction 
^1 of their judicial and practising members. 

The delays and expenses of the Court of Chancery 
^ I have formed a palpable and undeniable judicial 
^ I grievance for the last half century. Attempts to 
mitigate them formed the life -long labour of Michael 
Angelo Taylor. It is now upwards of twenty years 
since the late Mr. Justice Williams made his astound- 
ing exposition of Chancery abuses.'*' He then showed 
that Equity was no equity at all, but a shameless 
mockery of justice. Causes might be there pending 
for almost a century; and even after they had got 
through, and were so far advanced as to be what 
lawyers call njoc for decision^ they might wait many 
years longer for judgment. One instance of dilatori- 
ness before this tribunal, the learned gentleman par- 
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* House of Commons, Feb. 24, 1844. 
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ticiilaxly dwelt upon : the suit involved considerable 
property, of which part was a windmill. A bill was 
filed in 1763; in 1796 the cause had progressed as 
far as the master's office, where it was stationary till 
1815, when it was foimd, on enquiry, that the wind- 
mill had disappeared, and that there was no longer 
any trace of its existence : time, it seems, had been 
at work, while equity was sleeping. The immense 
mass of property locked up in Chancery, almost ex- 
ceeds belief. In the year 1756, the amount of property 
so held in mortmain — for such is its true description — 
was 2,864,975/., but had accumulated, in 1829, to 
38,886,135/. Of this great fund, there is more than 
one-third part which, from the procrastination of 
suits, either belongs to persons deceased without 
heirs, or their representatives, or to persons living* 
but ignorant, from the books not being open to them, 
of their claims altogether; or, if acquainted with 
them, ignorant in what manner or names their 
property is invested. To this extent the Suitors' 
Fund is an enormous bank of plunder, under the 
forms of law^ and the iniquity of whose history 
is heightened by the fact, that past judicial function- 
aries, or their present representatives, have been in 
the constant receipt of inordinate pay or pensions 
from this fund, which they beheld daily augmenting 
in amount, through their own culpable apathy, or 
open hostility to improvements in Equity adminis- 
tration. 

For the reform of the greatest and most obvious 
defect of Chancery justice — namely, the inadequate 
command the Lord Chancellor had over the business 
of his Court — there never appeared any difficulty in 
suggesting remedies. 
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1. By separating the political from the judicial 
rJ functions of the Lord Chancellor ; by which he would 
i: have obtained that fixity and independence in the 

exercise of his fonctions which are esteemed such 
desirable attributes in the statutes of the Common- 
law judges. 

2. By the severance of his appellate jurisdiction in 
the House of Lords, and abolishing the absurdity of 
an appeal from the Lord Chancellor on the bench, 
to the Lord Chancellor on the woolsack. 

These two are simple arrangements, in the utility 
of which almost everybody has concurred. Why they 
have not been carried out, it is not easy to compre- 
hend, unless by reference to our previous intimation, 
that lawyers have been left, by the Legislature, too 
exclusively to the reform of themselves and their 
system. In this solution, pretexts for delay and 
evasion may be easily discovered. The possession of 
the Great Seal of England constitutes the great prize 
of professional life. What a crown is to the adven- 
turous soldier, or Lambeth to an ambitious church- 
man, the Chancellorship is to the Bar. It is the goal 
of their daily strivings — the tempting reward of fo- 
rensic toil and intrigue; and of course they were 
loth to impair its value by subdividing its functions 
and vast patronage. 

Lesser reforms have been substituted for the great 
ones. The Lord Chancellor has been relieved of his 
duties in bankruptcies, and assisted by the creation 
of Vice-Chancellors; but nothing has been done to 
lessen the more glaring vices of his high office. His 
multiform functions continue inconsistent, if not con- 
flicting, and his position as precarious as before. 
Nothing has been done to obviate his moveability 
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with every change of ministry; in fact, he has been 
made more political, in place of more judicial, and by 
the aid of assistant judges, and the transfer of business, 
has got moie time to devote to cabinet councils, 
cabinet dinners, and cabinet intrigues, which are an 
aggravation, not a remedy, of the pre-existing evils. 

But the important point is, how have suitors in 
his Court been benefited by recent alterations ? Has 
justice been expedited, and its enormous charges 
lessened ? It would appear not. We have the testi- 
mony of Lord Cottenham himself, that a cause of any 
weight or intricacy may be still six years in suspense. 
It may, we suspect, be much longer; and in pioof, 
we shall cite an instance to which the attention of 
Lord John Russell has been recently called, by one 
of his constituents, as an imperative reason on his 
Lordship to urge forward, with more zeal than he 
has yet evinced, a reform of the laws during his pre- 
miership. The case appeared, only a few months 
since, in the THmes newspaper, and is thus forcibly 
narrated by the sufferer himself : — 

" Inl825 I lent about 2,000/. on mortgage. Soon after, 
the borrower died. His eldest son having hunted out an 
entail, more than 100 years old, of which no notice had been 
taken in the later deeds, claimed the property against me and 
about thirty other persons, who, in the last dozen years, had 
become interested in the estate as purchasers, mortgagees, 
&c. In 1831 it was decided by the Court that my mortgage 
was good, and all parties were sent into the Master*s-office. 
Eighteen years have elapsed : I am still in Chancery, and 
know not when I shall be out. I have got neither principal 
nor interest, and have paid in costs nearly 2,500/. 

''I selected a solicitor of great respectability, and gave him 
instructions to press the matter on as diligently as possible* 
I have ample funds. Why then am I, after eighteen yean* 
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Utigation, Ml without justice? Of course I know nothing 
be; of law technicalities ; all I know is, that it took three years 
to get into the Master's-office, three more to get a report 
from the Master, and then it was found that some unim- 
portant party had died before the report was made, and the 
report was held void ; though the dead man's solicitor, not 
knowing of his death, attended the proceedings. After- 
wards another unimportant party died, and again the 
business stood still. "What happened afterwards, I can't 
explain. I only know, that in 7 842 the Master approved of 
a written question being put to a party in the cause ; and 
vhetiur he should answer it or not, has been under discussion 
hrfore the Court ever since,** 

Here is an example of Chancery delay and expense ! 

The suitor had ample funds, employed a respectable 

solicitor, instructed him to use diligence, and yet, 

though the main points had been decided in his 

favour in 1831, he had been in Chancery eighteen 

yearSy and had spent 2,500/. in costs, his original 

demand only being 2,000/.; that he had received 

nothing, and still does not know when he shall be 

out of Chancery ! 

The most startling part of his statement is, that in 
1842, a written question was put by the Master in 
Chancery, to a party in the cause, and that it was not 
finally decided whether that question should be an- 
swered even in 1846. Is it surprising that under such a 
system — a system which admits of a four years discus- 
sion whether a question shall be answered or not — that 
in another cause, that of Bute v. Stuart, utrhere the 
point litigated was as simple a one, as ever arose, 
should have been begun in 1793, and that Jifty-one 
years after, namely, March 6th, 1844, there should appear 
in the Times of that date, a report of a step in the 
cause ? In this cause the House of Lords decided the 
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main point in 1813; and in 1844, the successful party 
was seeking the fruits of success. Such is Chancery 
still, after its pretended reform by the jurisconsults I 

We will only mention one more example, that 
of the Attorney ' General v Trevefyan, It is a charity 
case, and outs Herod's Herod. This Methusalem 
law-suit is exactly 162 years old, and relates to thie 
grant of an endowment for a grammar-school at Morpeth 
imder Edward vi. It has been going on ever since ; 
in 1710 it was before Lord Chancellor Harcourt, who 
made a decree directing a Commissioner to ascertain the 
the boundaries of the lands : the Commissioner certified 
that no boimdaries could be traced. A* compromise was 
made with the lessee, but not executed. Counter pro- 
ceedings were taken, and on the 25th of last January, 
this immortal Chancery suit was again ushered into 
court. Eight counsel were engaged to do battle for 
relator, lessee, corporation, trustees, and the other 
interested parties. But "Vice Chancellor Shadwell 
promptly created from the meUe, by reference to a 
Master's office, where it is likely long to abide. 

Of course the reader is anxious to know where the 
blame lies of these cruel denials of justice. It lies 
partly in the causes already indicated, and partly in 
in others, which we shall let a most able and qualified 
person describe. Mr. C. Fane is one of the few 
members of the profession who is zealous for law 
reforms. He was brought up as a Chancery lawyer, 
and has had twenty years experience as a Bankruptcy 
Commissioner; therefore he is certainly most compe- 
tent, both from education and practice, to give an 
opinion. In his Letter to Lord Cottenham, he states 
that one great cause of Chancery dilatoriness, is the 
mode of doing business, and he strongly urges the 
expediency of assimilating the Chancery method of 
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proceeding to that of the Court of Bankruptcy. He 
thus sets forth the cause, and its remedy : — 

" In Chancery," says Mr. Fane, ** the suitor applies first to 
the judge; everything is done in writing. The judge, after 
great expense has heen incurred and after along delay, makes 
a decree ; that decree tells the Master, in endless detail, what 
he is to do (just as if he required to he taught the simplest 
matters); the decree is drawn up, not hy the judge, who 
might be thought wiser than the Master, hut by the registrar, 
who, in teaching the Master, frequently omits some material 
direction; the parties then adjourn to the Master's office; 
there the matter lingers, month after month and year after 
year ; at last the Master makes his report, tells the Court 
what he has foimd, and sometimes what he would have found 
if the registrar had authorized him to do so, and at last the 
Court either acts, or sends the matter hack to the Master with 
new directions. Meanwhile, as Lord Bacon said about two 
hundred years ago, ' Though the Chancery pace be slow, the 
suitor^s pulse beats quick«' I know of nothing to which to 
compare this process except the game of battledore and 
shuttlecock, in which the poor suitor plays the part of shuttle- 
cock, and is tossed from the judge to the Master, and from 
the Master to the judge, over and over, till the scene is closed 
only too often by despair, insolvency, or death. 

^ In Bankruptcy the suitor appilies, it is true, to the Chan- 
cellor : but the Chancellor refers him, by the stroke of a pen, 
to the Commissioner, with no other instructions than such as 
would correspond with the usual mercantile instructions, ' Do 
the needful;' instead of everything being done in writing, 
scarcely anything is done in writing; and instead of the 
Master reporting everything and doing nothing, the Com- 
missioner does everything and reports nothing. Does this 
system occasion dissatisfaction? I will leave your Lordship 
to judge from the facts of the last bankers' bankruptcy that 
came under my notice, the case of Messrs. Oliver and York, 
of Stoney Stratford, men respectable, though unfortunate. 
On the 18th of May, 1843, they were declared bankrupts; on 
the 3rd of August (two months and sixteen days after) a 
dividend of 6s, Sd. in the pound was declared, amounting 
to 20,082/.; on the 16th of February following, a further and 
final dividend of 5«. 9d, was declared, amounting to 19,126/., 
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and the estate was wound up. The bankrupts stated their 
good debts at 19,07U., with some bad and doubtful debts; Ae 
debts collected were 19,545/. They stated their property to 
be worth 24,929/. ; it realized 25,692il The receipts and pay- 
ments were as follows :~ 

RECEIPTS. £. s. d. 

Property ... ... ... 25,692 12 

Less payments to mortgagees ... 3,099 7 10 



Debts collected 
Total receipts 



Balance 



PAYMENTS. 
Dividends 
Petty^ expenses of official 

assigneee 
Rent and taxes 
Court fees 

Broker and messenger of Court 
Solicitor's costs 

Remuneration of official assignee 
Sundries 
Balance in hand 



22,593 


4 


2 


19,545 


11 





43,139 


2 


2 


39,238 


2 


8 


15 15 





406 


8 


3 


159 


10 


52 


8 10 


988 


6 


3 


606 


7 


8 


355 


4 


9 


317 


7 


9 






Total 42,139 2 2 

*'The whole business began and ended between the 18th ot 
May, 1843, and the 15th of March, 1844. 

** It will be a happy day for the Chancery suitor when tl^^ 
Chancery method exhibits like results. The results of 
Chancery method in the case of Messrs. Hammersley an 
Co., the bankers of Pall-mall, were, I fear, very difference '^ 
Their bankruptcy occurred in 1840, and the business is no 
yet closed." 

In the Court of Bankruptcy no sucli mockery o: 
justice could have happened as that noticed above 
Chancery process, in which four years were spent in^ 
discussion whether a written question should be an- 
swered. With this delemma, Bankruptcy would hare 
dealt in a different manner. If an examinant liad 
refused to answer, when required by the Master, he 
would have been the duty of the Commissioner to 
commit him, as a judge would have done on a trial at 
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law. The examinant might have appealed by habeas 
wrpm^ andy as a question of personal liberty would 
have been at stake, other business must have been 
suspended for the moment, and the point must have 
been decided in a few days. The Bankruptcy method, 
then, would have brought to issue in four days, what 
the Chancery method kept in suspense for four years. 
And why, it may be asked, should not a Master in 
Chancery have the power, which is freely given to a 
Bankruptcy Commissioner ? 

IX. — High and Pooe ttndee the Laws. 

To punish the purse is bad enough, but to punish 

the person is worse. The English laws do both, but 

it is under the last that the poor chiefly sufler. The 

rich may pay, but the poor can only receive stripes. 

They suffer other disadvantages. Property influence 

can never be entirely obviated ; it is inseparable from 

its institution. Wealth is power, and it will make 

Itself felt, despite of every protective contrivance. But, 

^ &r as possible, the policy of the law ought to be 

^ected to counteract the civil inequalities it produces. 

It ought not to make the strong stronger ; but, as 

Quality is the basis of the constitution, it ought to 

^deavour to place on the same level the necessitous 

^d affluent before the tribunals of justice. 

This eqidtable principle is not observed in the laws ; 
it is glaringly violated both in their letter and practical 
^tdnunistration. So great is the infringement, that it 
lias been said, that a rich man may commit any crime 
in England with impunity, short of murder. The 
chances in his favour are infinite. With money, with- 
out going into court, he may compromise with the 
injured, purchase the silence of his accuser, or the 
absence of necessary witness ; or, if these fail, and he 
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is brought before the magistrate, he may give security 
for his appearance, and escape justice by forfeitmg his 
bail. In this consists their chief resource ; but no 
pecuniary recognizance, which it is in the power of the 
poor to offer, will be accepted for a serious offence, 
though the rich often commit the most atrocious and 
infamous of crimes — such as are death by the law— 
and, without even the exposure of their names, escape 
all punishment, by giving some insignificant pecuniary 
guarantee, which the magistrate knows will be forfeited, 
and which he very culpably accepts. 

There is another class of offences, less than capital, 
in which the acceptance of money as security works 
great injustice. We allude to common assaults. An, 
attack on the person is a gross outrage, and has been 
so considered by every civilised community. It is an 
act of violence, in comparison of which theft is venial ; 
and we are convinced it would be thought so by almost 
every individual. Yet what disparity in the punish-^ 
ment! For stealing to the smallest amount — for 
violating the laws of- property even to the value of 
sixpence — the offender would be imprisoned, perhaps 
whipt, transported; but for any personal assault, for 
breaking a man's nose, knocking out his teeth, or 
inflicting other disabling, disfiguring, or ignominious 
injury, the only punishment the magistrate can inflict 
is a paltry fine of 40$., or, at most, 51, He cannot 
sentence to be whipt, imprisoned, or transported, how- 
ever gross and unprovoked the outrage. The rich 
ruffians, that often escape under this mistaken lenity, 
is immense. A fine of from 408. to 51. may often 
restrain the violence of the poor, but hardly ever the 
rich. They have impunity for assaults ; they may 
strike and maltreat at pleasure ; they may commit any 
Tiolence on the persons of the queen's lieges, but not 
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steal from them, not violate the laws of property, which, 
from position, they are under little temptation to do. 

In civil jurisprudence the opulent enjoy still more 
marked superiorities. In this direction riches are all 
but omnipotent. It is not, however, the letter of the 
law that kills ; no statute has made any direct con- 
cession in favour of affluence : but it is administrative 
abuses that place the poor at a disadvantage. The 
Courts of Nisi Pritts can only be approached over a 
bridge of gold. Attomies' fees, lawyers' fees, and the 
fees of judicial officers, exclude all needy sidtors. For 
the wrongs of the poor there is little help, and it is hard 
to say whether their inability to buy needful medical 
aid, or needful justice, constitutes their heaviest 
grievance. 

X.— Salabies, Pensions, and Emolitments, of 

Jtjdiciaii Offioebs. 
' The late Jeremy Bentham said to Mr. Rush, the 
American minister, " Keep your salaries low." It was 
a wise exhortation. High official salaries are environed 
with dangers, extremely detrimental to the general weal. 
They induce many to seek public employments, and 
many by personal favour, or family interest and con- 
nexions, ta obtain them, who have no fitness for govern- 
ment situations — who covet only the pay, without the 
ability, or even the inclination or laudable ambition, to 
render the State a service. In consequence, public 
boards and appointments become filled with a throng 
of idlers, whose only claims have been a sinister 
influence, the accident of birth, or an empty title ; and 
the gravest and most responsible duties of civil society 
thereby come to ' be discharged by its most unworthy 
and incompetent members. Other evils follow in the 
train of high salaries. They tend to engender sinecu- 
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rism and deputysliips. An official with a large income 
need not work himself ; he has enough to do to spend 
it, and seldom does work, but hires a substitute. Thus 
the public falls to be served by secondaries,' in lieu of 
principals ; and suffers the further disadvantage in tlie 
tendency of the redundant emoluments of the fint 
either from direct salaries or indirect gains, becoming 
formidable public abuses, and the greatest obstacles to 
the removal of them. 

Who would not be retentive of a place with little or 
no employment, yielding thousands per annum ? "Who 
would not be anxious to retain it, and when that was 
no longer possible, to transmit it to his descendants, or 
transfer it to a friend or personal favourite. Hence ihe 
infinite contrivances devised by the holders and thdr 
abettors of well-paid offices, to keep themselves, or hand 
over to their connexions and dependants, the most lus- 
cious appointments in the public departments, and the 
Courts of Law. Sometimes they converted them into, 
or held them to be, *' vested interests ; " sometimes 
they got such good things made hereditary in their 
families, inheritable, without distinction of sex, by male 
or female descendants. Frequently, and perhaps most 
generally, they were made saleable by the possessors. 
And why all this ingenuity of pretext and invention ? 
Simply because they had been made so valuable, the 
remuneration had become so disproportionate to the 
service, by the agglomeration of salary, fees, perqui- 
sites, and patronage, that they were naturally loth to part 
with them, or that they should go out of the family. 
Hence the obstruction they became to official anc^econo- 
mical reforms. They were stoutly battled for, and 
only surrendered at last, in return for ample com- 
pensations, on a broad estimate of their full life, 
patent, or saleable worth. 
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Tto hat was the most indefensible of tihe abuses 
iq[)perfhnt to public employments. Tet it has been 
sfaamtfiilly rife in the offices and judicial administnu 
tioa of the Courts of Law. The late Lord Ellen- 
borough had offices to sell, while Chief Justice of 
Bn^andy for which he refused eighty thousand guineas. 
Se gate them to his son, who now enjoys the fruits 
of&em; and Lord Eldon followed the example of the 
Chief Justice in his paternal preferences in the disposal 
of (he rich sinecures in his gift. It was the common 
pxBctioe, but an undeniable proof of rottenness in the 
State* Ancient Rome is usually considered to have 
reached the highest pitch of degeneracy, when the 
empire was offered for sale to the highest bidder by 
thei Praetorian bands. It is symptomatic of like cor»^ 
rapt tendencies, when offices of public trust of any 
kiad, more especially those of justice, become a market- 
commodity* 

But the subject is too yast to be disposed of at this 
torn. We shall resume it when we come to treat of 
Places, Pensions, and Salaries generally. At present, 
we haye only to do with judicial and the other officers 
of the Courts of Law and Equity. Before, however, 
subjoining a list of these and their pickings, we shall 
take a bird's-eye view of the entire phalanx of legal 
absorbents comprised in the different grades of the 
profession. 

We are, in truth, not so much a priest-ridden as a 
law-ridden community. In the nimiber and magnitude 
of the Inns of Courts^ Temples, Halls, Law Institu* 
tions, and other vast edifices and buildings, the legal 
classes outdo the monastic establishments of the dark 
ages ; and their constant intervention in all the 
transactions of life give them an influence beyond that 

X 
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of the monks and friars in the mediaeval times of grc 
superstition. In the metropolis onlj are nine super 
courts, four ecclesiastical courts, twenty courts for \ 
recovery of small debts, besides courts of oyer and t 
miner, courts of general, quarterly, and monthly s 
sions, coroners' courts, and courts of petty sessions s 
police. Attached to these courts are 900 office 
exclusive of judicial functionaries. To these may 
added 750 barristers, 4500 certificated solicitors { 
attorneys, 180 conveyancers and equity draftsm 
90 special pleaders, 100 proctors, 60 public notari 
9000 attorneys' clerks and assistants, besides doct 
of civil law, sergeants-at-law, and queen's couni 
making a legal host in the metropolis of upwards 
15,000. In the country they are not so concentrat 
more numerous ; forming an aggregate of ab 
20,000 of all grades, and with their brethren in L 
don presenting a mass of 35,000, whose occupati 
are to render justice attainable by the people 
England and Wales. 

This estimate, though hastily cast up, is not, 

feel assured, greatly above the mark ; several atton 

in town employ upwards of twenty clerks, and 

majority of them three or four. Perhaps it would 

be an exaggeration to take the total number of : 

fessionals, clerks and assistants at 30,000 or 40,( 

In this enumeration is not included justices of 

peace, amounting to about 5000; nor the judge 

the different courts, the sheriffs, nor any portion of 

police magistrates, whose office is to administer s 

m^xy justice, and who are aided by a numerous 

of clerks and s^sistants. The classes mentioned i 

that mass of persons whose augmented num 

have chiefly prigini^ted in multiplying the de 
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wd difficulties of the laws and their judicial adminis- 
tration. They equal in number, and we are quite sure 
exceed in the absorption of revenue, all the religious 
teachers, established and non-established, of every 
d^omination. But the services of the spiritual and 
legal often conduce to widely different ends — one 
Holding out the hope of a better state of existence, the 
other frequently leading to a worse — an affix in the 
Gazette or a gaol * 

Dr. Colquhoun estimated the total income of the 
legal classes, when the amount of national wealth and 
professional employment were little more than one-half 
of the present, at 7,600,000/. per annum ; fully one^ 
third of this amount appears from the late census to be 
absorbed by counsel, conveyancers, solicitors, and 
attorneys, located in the metropolis and vicinity. 

However, these satistical facts are only .submitted as 
approximations. The returns under the Income Tax 
^uld alone furnish trustworthy data. But of the 
great increase in number and general revenue of the 
legal profession there can be no doubt. A comparison 

* The numbers in the above paragraphs are founded on 
the rough data derived from the Law List. The census of 
of 1841 comprises a clasftification of the occupations of 
tb people. According to this enumeration, the number 
•f harristera, advocates, and conveyancers in Great Britain 
was 2,373; attorneys, solicitors, writers, and law-students, 
14,657. Of thi^ number, 4,801 were returned for the county 
of Middlesex. Almost six years have elapsed since the 
census was taken, and doubtless there has been a great 
uicrease of legal members in the interval. Our numbers 
Apply only to England and Wales, but include the nume- 
rous body of clerks not articled, and justices of the peace ; 
ally in short, connected in any way with the administration 
of the law. 

X2 
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of the Law-IAst of 1820 and the present yeax frill 
Bhow that the class of solicitors and attorneys has 
nearly doubled in London within the last twenty- 
seven years. There has no doubt been a correspond- 
ing increase in the country, and in the higher branches 
of the profession, and which far exceed the con- 
temporary increase in property and population. It 
may haye been necessitated by the increasing number 
and perplexities of the laws, which made additional 
guides, counsel, interpreters, and commentators indis- 
pensable ; or it may have risen from the large for- 
tunes suddenly amassed by dealers in legal subtleties, 
that tempted more than a fair proportion of the 
commimity to embark in so lucrative a pursuit. 

Of the ample and easy gains of the Bar, examples 
have already been given, and it is hardly necessary fur- 
ther to dwell on so indisputable a fact. The individuals 
that might be named, whose private fortunes, within a 
few late years, have been devoured by lawyers are 
immense. Mr. Welles] ey, in a book he published on 
the Court of Chancery, stated that the litigation into 
which he had been drawn had cost him £20,000 in four 
years, and a sum of equal amount had been paid out of 
the estates of his children. Mr. Davies, the tea-dealer, 
of Philpot-lane, was put to an expense of £32,000 by a 
Chancery commission, appointed^ to ascertain whether 
he was in a sound state of mind. Sir E. Sugden 
observed some years since, that the Equit]^ proceedings, 
under the will of Mr. Thelluson, had been as produc- 
tive to lawyers as many principalities to their sovereigns. 
The cause of Small v. Attwood, must have swamped 
the larger part of a quarter of a million in law expenses. 
The gains of the judicial classes have not been so great, 
but the fixed incomes of the chief of them have 
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been j^reatly increased. In 1792, the salary of 
&e Chief Justice of the Court of King's Bench 
was 4,000/.; of the Common Pleas, 3,500/.; of 
the Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 3,500/.; 
all these have been respectively augmented to 10,000/., 
8,000/., and 7,000/. per annum. AU the Judges have 
patronage — that of the Chief Justice considerable; 
ihey have also some trifling fees remaining, though 
their shares in fees have been almost entirely com* 
milted in augmented incomes. It has been related 
of these exalted sages, that at the time sixteen journey-^ 
men boot-closers were being committed to Newgate 
for a conspiracy to raise their wages, the Judges were 
sitting in their chambers in Sergeants'-inn, conspiring 
to raise their own salaries in consequence of the rise i% 
the necessimes of life. 

Despite of this inconsistency of practice, they are pet- 
haps the least unpopidar of any class of public servants. 
Their salaries are doubtless highly liberal, though we 
apprehend not greatly begrudged, being generally con- 
sidered suitable returns for distinguished professional 
merit, and the discharge of severe and anxious duties. 
As to the Chief Justice of England, he offers a rare 
instance of disinterestedness ; havin always refused 
to take more than 8,000/. of the 10,00/. that constitutes 
the salary of his office. Chief Justice Denman has the 
reputation too of being a sincere law-reformer. 

It is hot judicial functionaries, but the other officers of 
tl^e Courts of Law and Equity — a swarm of sinecurists, 
compensationists, and fee-takers, at whose extrava- 
gant receipts the public is indignant. However, we 
subjoin a list of both— judicial and executive— as 
returned by themselves, or immediate predecessors. 
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* CoilPENSATIOMg UNDER THE SiX-CLERKB* AcT. 

Returns of the Salaries received by the Taxing-mftsteH 
of the Court of Chancery during Three Years ; and tht 
Amount of Compensations they received imder 5 & 6 
Vic. c. 103, during the same period, as late Sworn- 
clerks. 

Henry Ramsay Baines, for salary and compen-* £ 
sation ••• •«• ••• >•• ■•• >•• 23|511 

Robert B. FoUett, for salary 6,527 

George Gatty, for salary 6,527 

For compensation 17,078 

Philip Martineau, for salary , 6,527 

John Wainewright, for salary 6,527 

Fot compensation [ 13,025 

Richard Mills, for salary 6,527 

For compensation 14,049 

We have remarked, page 3, on the lavish ^arrange- 
ment sanctioned by Lord Chancellor Cottenham under 
the Six Clerks* Act, but the exhibition of the actual 
results by the parties themselves, during the first three 
years of their probation under the pinchings of equity 
reform, give rise to additional reflections. It is one of 
the richest and most successful jobs in its way that 
we can call to remembrance. Mr. Henry Ramsay 
Baines is only in the thirty-second year of his age, and 
if blessed with health and length of days may prove, 
at the current rate of pecuniary absorption, a serioufl 
drain on the suitors for justice in the Slough of 
Despond. Mr. John Wainewright is somewhat oldef, 
he is in his forty-second year, and has already evinced 
unusual aptitude and locomotive activity in drawing 
a bill of compensations. He it was who, in concert 
with Mr. Plunkett, spent nights and days in the Stone- 
buildings, weaving the conservative clauses of the Six 
Clerks* Bill, in so adroitly linking together its '^ afore- 
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«ai&** and " so fotths,*' that nobody has yet been 
t!ble to discoV^ any loopbole or error in its well-knit 
eoacatenatiohs. He has not, however, realized so 
iMsk wider it as Mr. Qatty, who is three or fonr 
)eato older, iand has received 17,078/. Altogether^ 
fte fotir ta^dng-masters — taxing nuuters they are, and 
no mistake !— have received 26,108/. in salaries, and 
64,146/. for compensations, making a total of 
8^,254/. in three years. How much they will 
leceive during the remainder of their lives, and fat 
Mtwi yMrs longer, for-* 

" E'en in their ashes live their wonted fires " — 
^ a question of probabilities for Mr. Finlaison to 
^temiine. 

XI.— -CoKOLvsioKs OK Law Rsvobic. 
We have now examined the laws of England under 
liferent aspects, and we think that the reader who 
luis fsivoured us with attention will concur in our 
inclusion, that they do imperatively need a thorough 
l^^Kmn in letter, spirit, and judicial administration, 
U well as in mere practical execution and forensic 
tttiibition. Under these several forms, and they com- 
prehend all, or nearly all, the forms under which laws 
can exist, it is hard to CaU to mind a single present- 
tnait in which they are entitled to special commenda- 
ti(m. They do not, so far as we can recollect the 
preceding exposition, comprise a single attribute— 
irhether in respect of popular access and intelligibility 
—despatch and economy of procedure— equal dispen* 
lation of justice to all classes — certain and uniform 
mforcement — that any modem legislature would adopt 
» retain for the guidance of a civilized community. They 
ionot,in fact, dispense justice, but wrongs to the people ; 
hey do not protect society, but distress and plunder it ; 
htoy do not aid the weak, but leave them heiress, or 
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crush them to the earth. They do nothing in 
ju8t« apt, and rational jnanner that humanity 
suggest, or reason dictate ; and remain a mass of 
crude institutes in language, compilation, and ez< 
ministry, as to answer no one purpose for whidi 
hody of living men would frame laws for the 
order, security, and well-being of a community. 

Our wish is not to utter libels, but useful 
These are our general conclusions, and are submittil! 
«s such; but if we are thought wrong in our deduc' 
we crave to have answered the following questions :*• 

Do the laws protect property ? Has not one of tk 
first legal authorities of the age declsgred, that "to 
title whatever can be held to be perfectly safe.'* Alt 
then, we inqidre, aU these rolls of parchment, widi 
their massive seals, mystical indentingSy and coidf 
words one inch apart, not to be implicitly relied i^oi 
for the security of estates ? Do those numerous brcmM 
cases, under lock and key, and fire proof withal, whiA 
are so ostentatiously paraded with the ovmers' naswii 
in the offices of conveyancers, solicitors, and parlift' 
mentary agents, contain nothing save worthless skinif 
Will all those heavy bills of charges incurred by tb0 
gentlemen of England in leases, mortgages, entaibf 
feoffments, liveries in seisen, and private acts d 
parliament prove unavailing at last for the secuxitj d 
themselves and posterity? Have all the vast son* 
with which they have enriched the Trappista of the law 
been obtained under false, deceitful, or illusive pio- 
tences? If it be so, and the grave authority of a iW 
Chancellor has left it to be so implied, is it not time that 
men of property awoke from their mesmeric or ethenc 
trance, to throw off the incubus which has so long op* 
pressed and defrauded them ? But insecurity of title i* 
.not their sole evil. The use of property, its enjoymeiit 
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oL mpvovcBMBly sre iiii£iwlfd. In* the }mw. fiipcBsiTe 
mdm of c un tey mu ce, pTfaifnair fieei and ckugow 
le eost of pnciuBflit* and of a faumrcas phraseologj 
ihwited from Nonmi Fimrh, leis barbazoca or not 
Atm, tax and alndge tiie free exerdse of the righta 
f ownenhip. But we leave the satject for ecr next 
rtoRo^iatoiy. 

If profiertj be nuecme, are perumt protected ? Often 
mj im&irl J and inadeqnatelj. We shall say nothing 
of flie laws of assanlt, which gire comporatiTe impmutj 
to rich mffiana, and Terj frequently to ruffians who are 
lot rich. Neither shall we dwell on the un&ir 
llvantages the rich possess in trial, defence, or 
iRMecution; nor on the means they command for 
«ea]nng from justice altogether, even for atrocious 
^BeneeSi bj tendering a delusiye pecuniary secu- 
nty. Passing over these inequalities, let us consider 
how many notorious murderers ha^e escaped punish- 
9aA within the last twenty years from legal defects 
^from mere misnomers — flaws in indictments — or 
tedmical errors of jurisdiction and process. It is not 
Bany years since this ludicrous scene was acted in the 
Sopreme Court of criminal law in the kingdom. Three 
Imrglars appeared before the Court of King's Bench, 
tti a writ of error, and claimed their discharge on the 
gioimd that they had been sentenced to be tran^rted 
ly an inferior court, when they ought to have been 
^tenced to be hung. The Court allowed the validity 
^ the plea, and the prisoners were liberated.* Could 
tUs be law, or a rational criminal administration of it ? 
Ooght o£Eenders, who on their own confession ought 
to have suffered death, to be allowed to escape all 
pQ&ishment from a mere mistake of sessional juris* 
cliction ? But though the law is sometimes so indul- 
• BritUh Hutory, Unj 27, 1837, 
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gent to great delmquents, 'it is fire^tieiltly i&l 
unpitiiable towards small oiies. Against ^xtiwA 
offenders it is often enforced with severe and ^SbuA 
unfeelingness. Let a child, dr inftrnt-HMy ttfn JM 
old or tinder ^-be detected iii stealing a tundp, Mt 
from an orchard, or firewood from a hedgetfow tt 
woodside, and it has little chance of escape AfM 
justice's justice — imprisonment, whipping, or solitttf 
confinement. 

If property be imsafe ; if people in their persdM 
be inadequately or unequally protected, is natiodd 
imde and industry promoted by the law? Tki 
stimulus and fruits of industry, we have seen m 
insecure, and the industrious are personally obnofr 
ious to wanton injuries, without equal or adequate 
redress. Our next inquiry is, are they protected it 
their occupations, or exposed to a vexatious systtrii 
of legal oppression and abstruction? Upon tUl 
opening, it would be easy to set forth a whole vblmM 
of public grievances, but we shall only briefly indieate 
them. The revenue-laws which impede external coUi- 
merce» we pass over, because a sincere dispositin 
to reform them has been recently evinced; but tti 
laws which interfere with internal trade and mannfte* 
tture have been little mitigated. The excise-lawiy 
for instance, contintie an omnipresent vexation vA 
aimoyance. Informations for infractions of these SK^ 
filed in the Court of Exchequer, for the real or itqp- 
posed evasion of excise-duties. Prosecutions av6 
almost invariably instituted, either on the testimosf 
of hired spies, or the excise-officers. They form i 
principal source of emolument to the law-officers of 
the Crown. Every prosecution costs the country 
fifty guineas. Of this sum ten guineas are for a brief 
to the Attorney-General; to the Solicitor-General* 
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en guineas ; to two counsel eight guineas each ; two 
^ther counsel four guineas each; and to the court- 
oier 6{. IBs, 6d. Let the case be ever so simple, 
this is the usual array of counsel which appears for the 
Qcown, and against which the accused has to contend. 
In one year there have been no less than 761 infor- 
mations under the excise-laws, the law-expenses of 
nhieh amounted to 120,000/. The solicitor for the 
c^^se has almost tmlimited power in these matters, 
and often exercises the functions of both judge and 
jury. The petitions that are sent to the Board are 
xsletred to him ; and which, for the sake of his own 
share of emolument, it is his interest to reject. Not 
kn objectionable is the power vested in the Board, or 
thfi Lords of the Treasury, to mitigate penalties, or 
itay proceedings against offenders at their discretion. 
The case of Leaf and Coles, the extensive dealers in 
watraband silks, some years since, was a remarkable 
ioBtance of the exercise of this discretionary power. 
The illicit transactions of these persons had been to an 
enonnous extent, to the great detriment of the home- 
nviufaiiture, and the ruin of the fair trader. The 
p<$Qa]ties they had incurred by their illegal practices 
imounted to 25^000/. ; but the Lords of the Treasury 
compjromised with the delinquents for 20,000/. and 
letomed them their smuggled silks, valued at 5,000/. 
Biore. 

Some of the most useful classes of society are at the 
Viercy of this capricious judicial administration, and are 
Xnnetimes dragged into the Court of Exchequer with- 
out knowing for what offence, when it had been com- 
iQitted, or who is the informer. Maltsters, paper-makers, 
>oap-makers, brewers, licensed-Tictuallers, tobacco, 
9tafi^ and glasis-manufacturers are especially obnoxious 
to. such visitations. Under them thev cannot exercise 
their industry and carry on their business operations with 
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science and advantage. Under the pretext of guarding 
against frauds in the revenue, they are subjected to 
domiciliary visits at all hours, or they are restricted 
and controlled in their modes of manufacturing. The 
proceedings of the Court of Star-Chamber, or leHmdi 
cachet, in France were hardly more reprehensible 
than many which have often occurred in this countty, 
to uphold an oppressive fiscal system. Much of the 
evil has resulted from the endeavours of the aristocracj 
of legislature to throw a disproportionate share of 
public burdens on the productive classes, by taxing 
heavily nil articles of general consumption. Soap, 
spirits, tea, and tobacco, are the chief articles in whidi 
frauds are apprehended, and these are respectivdj 
taxed 50, 100, 520, and 900 per cent, on the cost 
price. It is the high amount of duties which renden 
smuggling and adulteration so profitable, that al 
attempts to suppress them, except by reduction of 
duties, must prove inadequate. 

We have thus adverted to the three great interests 
of society— property, personal security, and native 
industry— in which the laws have been foimdto.be 
eminently defective, or obstructive and detrimentaL To 
whom, or what interest, then, are their existing imper- 
fections to be ascribed, as most profitable and advaa^ 
tageous ? Undoubtedly to the profession at large — ^to 
the bench, the bar, judicial officers, and the numeroaf 
host of conveyancers, special pleaders, parliamentaij 
agents, solicitors^ attorneys, draftsmen, law-booksellers* 
and law-stationers. Against the interests of these aie 
the interests of all the rest of the community in direct 
antagonism. From the former it would be vain to expect 
general co-operation in legal reform. Their business 
is not to mend the laws, but to live and get rich by 
them. Their education, invested capital and stock in 
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kde ; their present employment, perhaps popularity, 
d future prospects are all bound up and at stake in 
e existing abuses of jurisprudence. The results have 
icn such as have been forcibly illustrated in the pre- 
iding pages. All law reforms by lawyers, or those 
lentified in interest with or influenced by lawyers, 
rith some rare exceptions, have proved inefficient, 
ihuiTe, or jobs, aggravating in lieu of mitigating the 
ire-existing disorders. 

It is the people only, in concert with their unpro- 
baonal representatives, by whom a radical reform of 
inrisprudence can ever be obtained. To all the so- 
pMstical or selfish declarations that the task is un- 
raited to or beyond the powers of the unlearned may 
te made this short and decisive anfwer. Laws that 
ordinary people cannot understand, both in precept 
and mode of administering, are bad laws, and the 
looner they are got rid of the better. Laws ought not 
to be a craft or trade, in which only a particular class 
01 caste is interested. They are a general concern, 
pertain to every class and order in almost evexy 
Btovement and daily occupation of their lives ; and they 
ought to be made so intelligible as all may comprehend 
Aem, and so accessible that all who need their aid 
loay obtain it, resort to them as their guide, shield, or 
a^nging arm« But the profession recoil at this inter- 
pretation of their end and purpose. They wish to 
JHake a calling or subtle craft of them, to traffic in 
Bten's rights and wrongs, and make a iruitful source 
of gain of them. Hence their love of useless forms, 
teclinicalities,'verbiage, and chicane, and their hatred of 
•implicity, general principles, and judical science. 

Against all such old fashioned mockeries, the people 
have an opposite interest, which they must assert 
^d maintain. They must make a stand— it is high 
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time — against legal wrong, plunder, and usurpatioB 
They must not from a.' mistaken sense of inferiority 
succumb to fluent talk and arrogant demeanour ; the; 
must not think themselves unworthy beside thon 
whose chief art is imposture^-who disguised in horse 
hair and toizttrd costume, like Turkish dervishes^ 
seek a gainful, though not very honourable livelihood 
in loaning out their tongues, in exchanging lies, oaths 
protests, impious appeals, and simulated passicm fo] 
guineas ; and whose daily occupation of speech-making 
consulting, and answering has hardly more use, dignity 
intellect, or sense in it than that of the monkiBl 
jBcribes and alchymists of the fourteenth century I 
those for whom we write will be so far false to them- 
selves—so far re<||pant in nature — we can only say the^ 
merit all the contumely with which they have begun U. 
be treated, and all the plunderings of which they haT< 
long been the victims from a class which a vnlgaJ 
prosperity has intoxicated with pride, and elevated intc 
a mischievous and undeserved social preponderance^ 

We will not however, say that the legal profession: 
have no interest in law reform. They have an in^ 
terest, but it is a honourable interest ; the interest oA 
patriots, and good men, in which they may not fee] 
much sympathy. But through it they would become a 
much more trustworthy and estimable class of society* 
They would escape, too, that remorse and self-humilia- 
tion in retirement, which some of them are known to have 
both felt and expressed, when, separated from forensic 
strife and excitement, they reflected on the number of 
honest men that had been ruined, the number that had 
been tmjustly withheld from their rights, and the numbsr 
that had wrongfully escaped, or ignominiously suflered 
punishment— -by the successful exercise, in chambers 
and at the Bar, of their unscrupulous arts. 
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Ui i copgtltutUHMd Nordty of Ooveniment by a Cabioet— Conflicting In- 
terpretations relative to its Formation hj Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
John Russell — Obstructions they offer to Good Qovemment— Functions 
of the Crown usurped hj the Aristocracy — Prime Minister, Anomalies 
in his Appointment and Powers — Evils from Sudden Changes and 
Uncertainties in the Duration of the Executive — Remedies Suggested 
—Government Departments — Treasury, Exchequer, Secretaries of 
State, Admiralty, War Office, and Board of Control— List of Salaries, 
Fees, Pensions, and Emoluments in the Government Offices. 

It can hardly be an exaggeration to say, that, in all the 
moral and material elements of political ascendancy, the 
British Empire is the greatest in the world. In the 
magnitude and diversity of its resources, it immeasurably 
exceeds the most flourishing of the states of antiquity; 
Imt its predominance is not so indisputably established. 
In her meridian days, Rome had no rival— hardly any 
neighbour or distant state that would dare to refuse 
obedience to her edicts ; but there are many, p&rhaps 
the entire of the continental powers, each of which, 
though relatively inferior to Britain, would at once, 
"^^gly or in confederacy, resist her in any attempt at 
imperial dictation. It is not likely the world will be 
«gam gathered under one sceptre ; it has become too 
extended in limits, too multifarious and heterogeneous in 
mterests, and too much separated by varieties of climate, 
habits and civilization, ever again to be subjected to one 
homogeneous rule. But though neither England nor 
any state can assert any claim to universal sovereignty, 
there can be no doubt but that she stands at the head of 
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modern communities. From the vastness of her own 
territory, the number of her subject population, and her 
widely-extended influence in every part of the globe, it 
is certain that no other state exists, on the wisdom of 
whose political administration so large a mass of human 
weal or woe is dependant. It follows, that in no other 
country does an inquiry into the fitness and adequacy of 
her supreme government to provide for the general 
welfare, form so serious and important a subject of 
investigation. 

What, then, is the nature of the Executive Govern- 
ment of England ? Of whom does it consist ? How is 
its authority derived, and to whom is it responsible? 
These are grave questions, and require to be deUberately 
answered. 

At the head of the British monarchy is the Qaeea of 
England, whom the vicissitudes of hereditary succession 
have elevated to her high station. Does her Majesty 
govern the realm — make peace or war — manage the 
legislative assemblies — select the great officers and 
ministers of state — of justice, police, finance, the coIO' 
nies, and ecclesiatical affairs — and frame measures, beside, 
for the external and domestic peace, order, and prosperity 
of the country? It would be idle to answer these 
questions, because every one can answer them for 
himself. The Queen is known to be an exempl&i? 
female— the model of her sex — gracious and conde- 
scending beyond the. best of her predecessors — but n9 
one associates with her name those acts of government. 
They are known not to be hers ; no one considers theiti 
as sucb. Even the theory of the constitution exempts 
her Majesty, and has wisely, and in this instance 
happily, fixed upon others the responsibility both of the 
conception and executive ministry of public measures. 
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It is not, then, the sovereign, but the sovereign's 

uunistersy who really govern, and are responsible for 

the political administration of the empire. It is in the 

Cabinkt that the sovereignty has become vested, and 

which, for the time being, exercises its functions. This 

opens a new feature both in the theory and practice of 

the English constitution. In times past, we read of a 

gofemment of King, Lords, and Commons ; we read, 

too, of the Privy Council of the crown, and of regal 

acts and prodamations, saitctioned and issued under its 

tathority ; but the Cabinet is a new estate of the realm, 

of which history hardly takes notice. The name, we 

blow, is pot new ; it is as old as the Stuarts, at the 

l^; but it is only of late years that the virtual, 

responsible, and Executive government of the kingdom 

has become exclusively identified with this select body 

of.pnblic functionaries.''' 

*Aecording to Mr. Hallam, the name of a Cabinet Council 
as diitingmshed from the larger body of the Privy Council, 
Duy he found as far back as the reign of Charles I. Both 
the name and the thing appear to have been derived from 
France, the princes of that country governing by what was 
called the Conseil du Cabinet, or Council of the (King's) 
^oset Charles II., who is known to have had a strong 
predilection for the arbitrary forms of the French monarchy, 
and disliking, as Clarendon says, ** the delays and decencies 
of a regular council," allowed his Cabinet to frame measures 
for his approval, ere they were laid for a merely formal 
ratification before the Privy Council. It was the reproach 
of WilKam IIl.'s government that he ruled too much under 
^lie advice of his Cabinet, to the exclusion of the more 
Seneial and constitutional councils of the realm ; and to 
^eh an unpopular excess did he carry this closet adminis- 
tration of public affairs, that in some of the most important 
^ansactions of his reign, he took only one or two of his 
^inisterrinto his confidence. 

F 9. 
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I 

We have thus arrived by analysis at the Executive j 
Government of the country; it is the Cabinet Ministers; ' 
and who they are — how their authority is derived — and 
under what conditions and tenure of office it is exercised, 
become vital topics of research. • 

It might be thought, that, as the Cabinet forms the 
Executive Government of the Crown, it would consist 
only of its chief executive ministers; as the personi 
who, being occupied in the administration of national 
affairs, would most likely be best acquainted with them, 
and most justly responsible for them. But this is not 
the uniform rule of its construction. There have been 
Cabinet Ministers who fiUed no executive office whatever; 
as was the case with the late Lord Sidmouth in 1822; 
the present Earl of Carlisle, in the Grey Ministry ; and 
with the Duke of Wellington, for a considerable period 
under that of Sir R. Peel. It is not function, then, 
that determines the status of a Cabinet Minister, nor is 
it official dignity or rank. The late Lord Hill was 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces many years, but 
never held a seat in the Cabinet ; while Mr. Maeaolay, 
who was only Secretary-at- War, was a Cabinet Ministert 
and is a Cabinet Minister again, as Paymaster-Ge- 
neral, though his predecessor in the same office, under 
the late Government of Sir R. Peel, was not. Loid 
Campbell is in the present Whig Cabinet, though filling 
only a legal sinecure, and never before discharging 
ministerial duties. 

This is one of the uncertainties in the construction rf 
the Cabinet. It depends partly on the offices held byit» 
members— -a First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or Secretary of State, never being 
excluded ; but it depends also on other contingendes, 
on the supposed political influence, ability, experience, 
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or wisdom of a member; or perhaps merely on the 
personal favour or predilection of his colleagues. It 
has other uncertainties; the total number of mem- 
bers of a Cabinet is as unfixed as its official repre- 
sentativesy varying from nine or eleven to a dozen or 
sixteen. 

There, is, however, one peculiarity in its formation 
still more remarkable. It has no fixed p&riod of duration. 
The regal office is hereditary, as are the legislative 
fiinctions of the Peerage ; the judges are appointed for 
life; even the representatives of the people have a 
seven years' lease> unless sooner' dissolved, but Cabinet 
Ministers have no certain term, neither for life, years, 
nor hardly a moment. They are here to- day, and gone 
to-morrow, and the humblest menial holds his or her 
by a less precarious tenure. A caprice of the 



sovereign may eject them; a vote of the House of 
Commons disqualify them from carrying on the Govern- 
ment; or they may fiall to pieces from internal dissen- 
fiions. This undoubtedly constitutes a great defect in 
the practical working of the English Government, as 
iis<l snch uncertainties in the duration of power impair all 
r-G stabilities of rule, and not only prevent the carrying 
Q£>i out, but often the mere conception and maturing, of 
idans of public benefit. It is a weakness peculiar to 
constitutional monarchies; no ancient or modern 
commonwealth ever tolerated such instability in its 
Executive; whether the chief magistrate was Consul, 
ici| Dictator, President, or Stadtholder, he had always 
bri assigned to him, as a necessary condition for the salutary 
l<3r| exercise of his authority, a determinate period 6f official 
existence. 

Not only is a British Cabinet the most uncertain in 
daration of all imaginable entities, but whether an old 
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one shall cease to exist, and a new one be created, ofteo 
forms a perplexity dependent on the most unsettled and 
questionable contingencies. For example^ in 1839 the 
Queen sent for Sir Robert Peel to form a new Ministry; 
but he refused, because he could not have the nominatioa 
of the Ladies of Her Majesty's Household. This vm 
Sir R. Peel's version of a premier's rights under the 
constitution ; but Lord John Russell and his colleagues 
interpreted them differently, and they mooted the point 
in a Cabinet council. According to the condusion tiiqr 
arrived at, and which was certainly most accordant, 
whether meant or not, with the known inclinations of tbe 
Queen, and, it is likely, their own beside, the rule of 
changing the servants of the royal household on a change 
of ministry did not extend to ladies, only to sodi 
domestic servants of the sovereign as were Members of 
Parliament, and, of course, the people's representatives. 
In consequence, the Whigs were suffered to carry oo 
the Government two years longer, though unable to 
carry the measures they considered necessary to the 
public welfare; and which, according to another cob- 
stitntional rule of Sir R. Peel, disqualified them for the 
Executive Government. True, it was on this latter 
maxim, that the Whigs were at last driven ^m power 
in 1841,^*^ and it was precisely on the same prinGt]^ 
that Sir R. Peel acted in dissolving his ministry btit 
year ; namely, that Arom the junction of the Bentindc 
and Russell sections of members in the Commonsyhs 
was not in a condition to carry the public measures be 
deemed expedient. The minister might be right, or be 
might be wrong. Mr* Pitt, when he first became 
Premier, certainly acted differently; when unable to 

* House of Commons, May 29, 1841. 
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land a paiiiamentary majority, he did not dissolve 
linifitry^ but dissolved the Parliament. Still we 

Sir R. Peel acted on a sound constitutional prin- 
; since it is manifest that the best ministry, if it is 
ipported by the House of Commons, can only wish 

but do nothing, which is a state of things that 
: not to be tolerated in any Executive Government, 
t we see in what a precarious state the public 

is left by these conflicting interpretations of 
terial privileges and constitutional usages. In 
. Sir R. Peel refused to form a Cabinet, and 
ed a Government he deemed inadequate^ and 
ically unfit for the public service, to carry on, for 
years, the political management ofg this great 
:e, merely because the Queen would not dismiss 
obe and bedchamber women, leaving to him the 
e of their successors. It can hardly be necessary 
duce further proofs of the defective principles on 
i the Executive Government of the kingdom is 
ituted, or on the vague and trivial constructions 

which its existence or non-existence, its perma- 
i or dissolution, is dependent. The making and 
king of Cabinets has, in truth, formed one of 
lost fertile sources of political intrigue, embarrass- 
, and obstruction, that the nation has had to 
)le with. In consequence of embroilments from 
M>urce, the Government of the country has been 
nded for days, and weeks, and months ; there has, 
it, been no Government at all ; the Sovereign has 
lo servants ; and there has been no ostensible or 
nsible state organ to answer a single question, 
ver urgent it might be, put by the assembled Par- 
nt on the nation's affairs. Sometimes the country 
lot been left entirely without a Government, but 
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has had a fractional part of one — a half or a quarter." 
there has been a Lord Chancellor — ^for they are always 
to be had — and perhaps a first Lord of the Treasury, 
but they have had, nobody to help them ; and^ in con- 
sequence, the seals of two or three public departments 
have been entrusted to the same individual. In the 
reign of Queen Anne, the Duke of Shrewsbury held,' 
at once, three of the highest places of trust and honour 
under the Crown; being, at the same time. Lord 
Treasurer, Lord Chamberlain, and Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland; and the Duke of Wellington, after the dis- 
solution of the Melbourne Cabinet in 1 845, was placed 
in a similar predicament, pending a ministerial interreg- 
num, holdia^ the seals of all the chief public depart- 
ments. At one period, under WiUiam IIL, it was 
the policy of the Sovereign to draught his Cabinet 
equally from both sides of the House, matching Whigs 
and Tories fairly against each other in equal numbers, 
and leaving them to rail and worry, in council and 
in Parliament, ad libitum. The Earl of Chatham at- 
tempted a composite ministry, selecting them, indif- 
ferently, from all parties, and which gave rise to the 
eloquent description by Burke, often quoted, of the 
"Mosaic Cabinet." None of these principles of con- 
struction appear to have succeeded. The application 
of the principle of the arch, or of a mutual balance 
of parties in the Cabinet, was found, from the un- 
ceasing explanations and controversies of its members, 
too great an obstruction to public business, and the 
expedient was next tried of composing the Cabinet 
entirely of one or the other class of politicians, who 
were agreed at least on all great questions ; so that 
there might be a likelier chance of peace and agree- 
ment in Council, if not in the Legislature. But an 
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exception was soon made to this rule of construction, 
by the toleration of open questions : that is, the Cabinet 
was so composed, that its members were all, in the 
mam, of the same political type, but on certain public 
qaestions they would agree to differ, and to speak 
and vote in Parliament either concurrently, or on op« 
posite sides. It was on this principle the question of 
Catholic Disabilities was dealt with, in the latter years 
of the reign of George IV., Mr. Canning being granted 
freedom of utterance and action as a Pro- Catholic, and 
Sir Robert Peel as an Anti- Catholic At present, the 
Short- time Bill is an open question in the Cabinet, 
and ministers speak and vote on different sides. Such 
ministerial tolerance of sentiment is, perhaps, ex- 
pedient and unavoidable; but it is a partial return 
to the former rule of a divided Cabinet; and if the 
exceptional question happens to be one on which a 
strong feeling is abroad— and it is mostly one of that 
class — and not likely to be promptly decided, it renders 
impossible the existence of a powerful Ministry for any 
considerable period. 

Having thus endeavoured to explain, as briefly as 
possible, the working and weakness of what may 
be termed Cabinet rule in England, we will, before 
offering any suggestion for such disorders of the 
Executive Government, bring under the notice of the 
'eader another comparatively recent novelty of the 
^Constitution, almost as strange as the existence of the 
cabinet itself. This is, the appointment, office, and 
powers of the Prime Minister. 

The sovereign ought to be the Prime Minister of the 
ountry, as he is the prime prosecutor for all public 
iffences. But this has long ceased to be the case in 
ilngland, though it is reported to be otherwise under 
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Louis Philippe, in France ; it having, for two centuries, 
at least, among us, been the rule for the prince to 
select some individual, chiefly, perhaps, recommended 
by agreeable manners and address^ like a Cardioal 
Wolsey or a Villiers ; or it might happen^ if the Sove- 
reign were of a superior cast, that persons of worth and 
ability were chosen — a Burleigh, Walpole, or Chatham 
— to whom the monarch gave his confidence, and left 
the chief management of public aflairs. Under the 
first princes of the Hanover family, the employment of 
a Prime Minister was almost unavoidable, they being 
little acquainted with the customs and manners of the 
country, or its principles of government, and even 
unable, as was the case with the first two sovereigns, to 
speak the English language. With them, therefore, 
the selection of a guide, interpreter, and friend, who, 
in state affairs, and in their intercourse with the people, 
might act as regal substitute, or middleman, was an 
indispensable necessity. But the case was less urgent 
with George III., who was bom and educated in tiie 
country, and more familiar with its usages, language, 
and polity, and who, in consequence, on his accession, both 
was, and considered himself to be, more able to go 
alone. His efforts, however, to throw off the minis- 
terial dependence of his predecessors, though aided and 
stimulated by the strenuous advice of his mother, the 
Princess-Dowager, and Lord Bute, proved unsnccessfbl 
For almost a century, one or other of the aristocracy 
had had the entire government of the realm, which 
they conducted with profit to themselves, if not the 
people ; and they were loth to part with the exerdse, 
in the king's name, of sovereign power. In conse- 
quence, both Whigs and Tories, though bitterly opposed 
and hostile to each other, promptly united their bands 
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to thwart the intention of George III. to be his own 
minister, by emancipating himself Arom aristocratic 
popilage and dictation. 

The struggle that ensued between the Court and 
the Coteries proved a sharp one ; and though the 
monarch was defeated, he obtained what is not un- 
Qsual in rebellious movements, eithei^ pending them, 
or subsequently* some concessions in his favour. The 
yoke of the factions was lightened, though not thrown 
off, and both George III. and his immediate descend- 
ants exercised a greater freedom in the choice of their 
Ministers than was ever permitted to any of their 
ancestors on the English throne. At present, from 
obvious circumstances in the succession of the monarchy, 
the appointment has again become less regal; but it has 
been seen that Queen Victoria, on one occasion, prolonged 
the duration of a Ministry for two years, despite of 
parliamentary intimations that they had already existed 
long enough, and that the public would be benefited by 
their resignation. But this was a peculiar case, the 
issue of which, it is likely, resulted less from a want of 
power in Parliament to bend the royal will, than reluc- 
tance to exercise it, in a matter of so much delicacy as 
the Queen's choice of her female domestics. The au- 
tocrasy, however, of the Corinthian order of politicians, 
has certainly been interfered with ; and though patrician 
influence is still predominant, and it is from its ranks 
that the Prime Minister of England continues to be 
selected, yet it has undoubtedly ceased to designate, so 
imperatively and exclusively as formerly, who shall be 
the locum tenens of royalty. The nomination to this 
responsible appointment pertains to the Reformed Par- 
liament, certainly chosen, more than under the Georges, 
by the people ; and it has unquestionably ceased to be 
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wholly the grandees of the realm, and become far more 
the choice of the Lower House of Legislation, that 
now determines who sh^l be the imperial viceroy. 

Without indulging, therefore, in further circumlocution 
it may be conclusively affirmed that the Prime Minister 
is the person whom the House of Commons so delights 
to honour. H^ing thus reached the present origin 
of this potent official, let us next consider some of his 
most striking attributes. 

The name is French f Premier MinistreJ, like the 
Cabinet, and partakes of its constitutional anomalies. 
Sir Robert Walpole disliked the term, and in a speech 
(Feb. 3, 1741), in reply to a motion for his removal, 
after holding the office twenty years, said, " Having 
first conferred upon me a kind of mock dignity^ and 
styled me Prime Minister, they (his opponents) carry 
on the fiction which has once heated their imagination, 
and impute^ to me an unpardonable abuse of that chi' 
merical authority." The name, however, has ceased 
to be a mockery, and the authority chimerical: it is a 
substantive office, the niost powerful in the State, and, 
for the time being, an embodied presentment of the 
monarchy itself, virtually exercising^ while the gauds, 
pomp, pageantry, title, and ceremony are elsewhere, the 
chief prerogatives of the crown. In the appointment 
to other offices, some form or token is mostly used — - 
a baton, wand, gold stick, seal, or signet is delivered ; 
but in the selection of a Premier — the most conspicuous 
and influential of public functionaries— no such forms or 
symbols of authority are employed- All that the Queen 
doesi^ is to send for the fortunate individual whom a 
majority of the House of Commons has denoted as most 
fit, able, and willing to serve her Majesty. Throwing 
the handkerchief-is, in Eastern courts, the mode adopted 
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to indicate royal preference and promotion. George IV. 
gave Mr. Canning his hand to kiss when he made him 
Premier ; it was on the memorable occasion when seven 
of the honourable gentleman's former colleagues sent in 
their resignations within eight hours, rather than bow 
to his supremacy. These Mr. Canning took to the 
king, and, laying them en masse before him, said, 
** See here, sire, what disables me from executing your 
Majesty's will." The king, says his biographer, " gave 
him his hand to kiss, and Mr. Canning was Prime 
Minister." The usual course, at present, is for the 
Queen to send for the elect to Windsor or Osborne 
House : the mere sending for a person pending a minis- 
terial orgasm nearly consummating the creation of 
an English Premier. What chiefly remains for the 
Minister to do after this easy performance, by an ex- 
press train, is to make choice of his own place, fllling up 
the rest with such Ariends and connexions as he con- 
siders most able and vnlling to support him. 

The transition state, however, is not always got 
through so easily. As there is no law to regulate the 
creation of a Prime Minister, any more than of a Cabinet, 
unexpected difficulties sometimes occur. The Premier's 
allocation of places among his intended colleagues may 
be displeasing to some of them, as indicating undue 
individual preferences, or from not being commensurate 
with their own estimates of their abilities and services ; 
or from the places offered not being compatible with 
ulterior schemes of official ambition. On the occasion 
just adverted to, when Mr. Canning had the dispensa- 
tion of the loaves and fishes, he tendered to Mr. 
Brougham the Mastership of the Rolls, which the 
honourable member declined as a Jix, intercepting his 
way to the woolsack. Mr. Macaulay at one time 
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considered the Secretaryship-at-War an inadequate re- 
compeDse for his tropes and figures, unless conjoined 
with a seat in the Cabinet, and the anticipated ioldi, we 
presume, of dating his private letters from Windsor 
Castle. Pretensions still more embarrassing than these 
may be put forward ; the Premier's own place may be , 
aspired to, by some lurking or embryo Prime Minister; 
another Richmond may be in the field — who, from 
long and unrequited services in the ranks, and the 
command of Parliamentary force, may feel warranted in 
looking up to the leadership. This is the most perplexing 
dilemma of all ; it unsettles everything, and can rarely > 
by any mode of solution, have other than damaging 
issues. For the chosen of the Commons voluntarilv to 
retire from the field, can hardly be an agreeable ot 
honourable alternative ; and supposing, on the othe^ 
hand, that the rival claimant is quieted for this turf^ 
without open defection, or half unfolding a hostile 
banner on the cross-bench — still, after such pretensioa^ 
have been obtruded and remain unsatisfied, solid peac^ 
is seldom made; it is hollow at the best, a kind o» 
armed truce; and a swarm of either lukewarm sup-^ 
porters or sulky malcontents is always generated in the 
parent hive, and which lies in wait, watching for aim 
opportunity for a fresh rupture, or an excuse for open 
severance or disagreement. 

There is still one further perplexity that may attend 
the Premier in the formation of his Cabinet, and which 
it is material to notice. Constitutional writers mostly 
inculcate that the Sovereign has the sole appointment of 
his Ministers ; but this, as most people know, is only the 
idle theory taught in schools and colleges, and is very 
different, both from actual practice^ and the general 
understanding in the clubs and coteries of Westminster. 
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This point was forcibly elucidated, pending the short- 
lived Goderich administration. George IV. was very 
fond, as the saying is, of " riding the great horse," and 
did ride it, sometimes, more imposingly than any of his 
predecessors ; but he was not always allowed to indolge 
in the license of choosing his own servants. The 
ministerial adventure of Mr. Herries is an example. 
This gentleman, by some means, had got shuffled 
among the Ministry as the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to the great mortification of the Whig section of the 
Cabinet* who, for some reason or other, considered him 
either not of the right feather, or an unclean bird that 
they were resolved by hook or crook to oust out of the 
aest. For this purpose they resorted to all imaginable 
kmds of annoyance; they even went so far as to 
nominate the members of a Finance Committee, without 
once consulting their colleague, though it especially 
pertained to his department. What the reasons were 
for this underhand hostility have never been fully 
developed ; one rumour was, that Mr. Herries had been 
a stockjobber, or had speculated in the funds, availing 
himself of the prior information he possessed, in virtue 
of a former office he had held, to make such monetary 
speculations profitable. One objection, however, was 
publicly taken, and it is the only one relevant to our 
purpose, by the Marquis of Lansdowne, who was then 
Home-Secretary, and the head of the dissentient 
purists, namely, that Mr. Herries was a nominee of 
the King, The King, forsooth, had ventured to name 
one of his ministers, and that was the defence urged for 
the combination to eject him ! Startling as this may 
appear, we shall ofier no opinion on its merits ; it might 
be a captious objection raised by a scrupulous clique of 
politicians, or it might be a valid and constitutional 
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tances of society : and as changes we object to 
ot. Our objections have a hx more practical 

Against the office of a Premier, or Cabinet 
Qselves, we have no reasons to urge, nor to 
;cutive Government of the country being carried 
them ; but we do demur to the fitness of their 
mode of creation and tenure of existence, 
feirs of moment — often of imperative urgency — 
the utmost importance that there should be as 
tnflict of rights and jurisdiction as possible. This 
3 to be a maxim of government that no reason- 
rson will deny, or can controvert. We say, then, 
irst place, that if the Premier and his Cabinet owe 
ssignation and existence, as every one will admit 
0, to the votes of a majority of the House of 
Dns, it would be best that such mode of creation 
become an acknowledged principle of the British 
ition, which the vicissitudes of time have gra- 
introduced, and to which it is expedient to 

By the open recognition of this principle, both 
struction and contradiction in the Executive 
iment would be at once obviated. We should 
lone of these dilemmas in the movements of the 
nachioe that have before been dwelt upon; we 
have no suspension of the Government; we 
have no weak or incapable Ministry continued 
I the useful term of its administration, by the 
ed predilections of the Sovereign, or the capricious 
dons of individual statesmen to the exercise of 
vereign's immunities. There would, in short, be 
Bhing between regal and legislative rights; only 
thority to give the quietus, if need be, to an old 
ry, and designate and raise up their successors. 
it there would never be any delay or uncertainty 
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in the very vital question to the public, who are its 
rulers ? who the responsible parties . for the safety of 
a great empire ? 

The next political desideratum is, that some fixed 
term of duration ought to be assigned to the Premier- 
ship and Cabinet. It can never be sound constita- 
tional polity in any country, where the Execative 
Government is a constantly fluctuating body— where 
that power to whose wisdom and foresight the entire 
weal is confided, and to which all trust for watch and 
ward from both domestic and external detriment --bas 
been left without any certain command over the appli- 
ances essential to the adequate fulfilment of its most 
responsible duties — or even certain for a day of the 
continuance of its own administrative functions. Is 
not such a precarious condition of the ministerial power 
an unnatural and preposterous constitutional regimen 
for any great or rational community to live under ? Is 
it not alarming to think of, that any vast society of 
human beings should nightly sink quietly to rest, 
thinking that they had left a strong and compete&t 
authority to watch over the safety of the state, and that 
they should wake next morning, and find it proclaimed 
on almost every breakfast table,"* that the (rovemment 
which had lulled them into a false security was gone! 
That it had been destroyed overnight, and that " the 
Queen had done it all!" This was precisely what 
happened so recently as the reign of William IV, True, 
the appalling rumour was not strictly correct in every 
particular. Queen Adelaide was guiltless, and had had 
no hand in the destruction of the Executive ; but it had 
certainly been swept away, without Her Majesty's co- 
operation, in a sudden flight of the royal mind. 

From such contingencies the country ought to be 

• Announcement in The Times, November 15, 1834. 
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guaranteed. It is neither fitting nor safe that the 
Execative should be dependent, at every moment, either 
on regal caprice or the evolutions of political factions. 
It ought to have fixity of office — say for three, four, or 
five years. Whoever the House of Commons may 
designate as most worthy and qualified to fill the 
situation of Prime Minister, whether Whig, Tory, or 
Conservative — whether Lord John Russell, Sir Robert 
Peel, or Lord G. Bentinck — let the individual so 
honoured, and his Cabinet, be secured in the certain 
exercise of their duties for a determinate period. 

The advantages from this arrangement in the political 
government of the country would be immense. In the 
first place, it would greatly lessen the action of mere 
party warfare, by which the time of the Legislature 
would be saved and its character be better upheld. The 
spirit of intrigue, wrangling, and mutual crimination 
would be subdued, and a large portion of every Parlia- 
mentary session would not be fruitlessly consumed in 
trials of strength, in grand but fruitless debates, mo- 
tions of want of confidence, and other field-day 
BiancBuvres, killing to Ministers and their opponents, 
as well as to reporters, editors, and printers, and weary- 
ing and offensive to everybody. The day of ministerial 
reckoning would be known; it would be waited for 
without premature and abortive efforts ; and when the 
time of trial came, a full and deliberate vote of 
Parliament would decide whether the past tenure of 
rule by the Premier and his Cabinet had been such 
as to warrant a renewal of the lease of power, or that 
the time had arrived when they should be replaced by 
a new Executive Ministry. 

In addition would result those further public benefits, 
to which we have before referred, namely, the superior 
advantages a Premier and his colleagues would possess, 
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in framing, maturing, and carrying through such mea- 
sures as they might consider likely to be promotive of 
the general good, and advisable to submit for legislative 
discussion and sanction. 

It might further be thought an expedient change in 
Executive Government, not only to give the Prime 
Minister a limited fixity of office, but also to dispense 
with certain regal forms of co-operation, that have 
become little more than a nominal exercise of authority. 
It is not many years since the Sovereign had the 
ungracious office of witnessing in coimcil all the 
warrants for the execution of criminals sentenced to 
death at the Old Bailey. This usage has been abolished- 
And why not others ? Why should the maternal 
cares of the Queen be unnecessarily interfered with? o'f 
why should the precious time of one or more Minister^ 
be wasted in travelling to and fro from London to 
Windsor, or the Isle of Wight— to hold a pro form€^ 
council — to prick for sheriffs — or to obtain Her Majesty'^ 
signature, or Her Majesty's acquiescence, to this or tha'^ 
document or public measure — when it is well knowc^- 
that all these matters have been settled, and migh^^ 
just as well have been consummated by the Jiat of th^ 
Premier, in the offices of Downing-street and Whitehall-^ 

II. — GOVBRNMBNT DbPARTMBNTS AND OfFICBS. 

In the preceding section, the aim has been to de- 
scribe the actual positon of the Executive Government* 
to illustrate its action by recent examples and occur-- 
rences, to show how its powers have been established 
upon the decline of the older and more familiar forms of 
the constitution ; and lastly, to explain its present 
nominal relations to the crown, and real dependence, 
both for the personality of its construction and duration 
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on the votes of the House of Commons. The same 
subject will be still continued, but over an entirely 
different field of operations. From the Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet— from the chief functionary and his 
chief colleagues — we shall descend to the subordi- 
nate instrumentality by which they carry on the 
humbler drudgery and detail of the nation's affairs. 
In place of the Supreme Council, or Directory, we shall 
be principally occupied with the inferior agei/cy of the 
hwreaux, in which are elaborated the annual estimates, 
budget, and financial statements, and whence are ful- 
minated those acts, proclamations, and diplomatic notes, 
by which the Grovemment is felt at home and abroad in 
1^8 practical administration. 

The first general view that strikes in the Public 

Departments is, that each forms a separate delegation 

or establishment for the management and transaction of 

a specific branch of public business, acting, in ordinary 

routine, independently of the rest, but in unison with the 

general spirit or principle that has been settled or 

Understood to form the basis of the administration. 

This appears nearly correct as a general description. 

Bach Minister is understood to be scrupulous in confining' 

himself to his own subdivision of afikirs ; on this ])oint, 

we believe, a tolerably strict etiquette and vigilance are 

maintained. A Member of Parliament indeed may, in 

bis place, having given the Minister notice, or even 

without notice) though it is not deemed courteous to 

omit this preliminary intimation, ask him why he did 

this or the other,* or concerning the mode in which he 

has exercised his public duties in a particular instance; 

but no such inquisition or interrogative challenges are, 

we suspect, admissible among the Ministers themselves. 

However, instances may be cited, both of interference 
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and independence in the heads of departments. Of the 
former, the history of the late Mr. Canning affords a 
well-known illustration. The honourable gentleman at 
the time was Foreign Secretary, and Viscoant Castle- 
reagh, was Secretary-at-War. Mr. Canning thought 
his Lordship unfit for his office; but, without teOing 
him so, he made a private communication to that effect 
to the Duke of Portland, the Premier, and finrther 
intimated that, unless his colleague was remored from 
his situation, he himself would resign. Rather curiously, 
the opposite example of ministerial independence i^ 
furnished in a personal friend, or Hive, of Mr. Canning* 
— the present Viscount Palmerston. It has been said 
of his Lordship, that, under the Melbourne ministry, he 
would neither brook interference, remonstrance, nor 
advice from anybody. But he is understood, in his 
present turn at the Foreign Office, to have become 
more tractable, having found that the public sentiment 
did not quite go along with his former belligerent 
demonstrations, when squaring his elbows on all sides, 
—against the Czar of Russia, Mehemet Ali, M. Thiersi 
and the native chiefs of Cabul. 

At the head of the Government offices stands the 
Trbasuby. In the brief notice we intend to give 
of this and other public departments, we have been 
much indebted to a work of considerable historical 
value and original research, compiled by Mr. F. S. 
Thomas, of the Public Record Office, entitled, •* Notes of 
Materials for the History of Public Departments/* and 
which has just been printed for the' use of the public 
offices and private circulation. According to Mr. 
Thomas, " the Treasury is that department of the 
Government which has the entire control and manage- 
ment of the public revenue and expenditure. To this 
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lartment are referred all matters involving public ex- 
iditare, and from hence every public accountant must 
'6 ample authority for the disposal of the monies 
nisted to him ; the Commissioners for auditing the 
)lic accounts being a constant check against misap- 
nation, by taking care that such public accountant 
lies the same under sufficient authority. So, also. 
Comptroller- General is a check on the Treasury » it 
3g his duty to take care that the warrants issued 
n the Treasury to him are in accordance with the 
:)oritv of Parliament, before he issues his warrant to 

Bank of England, where the public money is now 
I in and issued out, instead of the ancient course df 
receipt of the Exchequer." This, perhaps, rather 
Des what the Treasury ought to be, than what 
rictly is. At one period, it appears, the Sovereign 
isionally presided at the Board of Treasury, and this 
:inued till the accession of George III. The royal 
me still remains at the head of the table ; forms and 
monies being kept up, though the spirit and sub- 
ce have fled, and been imbibed or consolidated in 
creations or amplifications of power, 
he Lords- Commissioners of the Treasury consist of 
persons; namely, the First Lord, the Chancellor 
he Exchequer, and four other Commissioners. Of 
thirty- one Prime Ministers from the commencement 
iie reign of George III. to the current Premiership 
lOrd John Russell, inclusive, twenty-seven have held 
office of First Lord of the Treasury : the remaining 

have either been Lord Privy Seal, or one of the 
etaries of State. The office of First Lord, however, 
become rather one of power and patronage, than of 
actual management of the revenue. The Treasury 
'd sits daily ; but the business it transacts is only 
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that of a particular description of the puhlic service. 
•* The fact," observes Sir Henry Pamell, in his Fhrn- 
cial Reform^ *' which is admitted on all sides, that the 
Treasury has, for many years, ceased to exercise tbe 
control that constitutionally belongs to it over the 
public expenditure, makes it more than probable that 
if it resume and vigorously enforces its rights over the 
departments, a great deal of useless expenditure would 
be put a stop to." In past times, the heads of the 
great departments for the management of the expendi- 
ture attended the Board, with their annual estimates, 
for the purpose of examination and explanation, pre- 
viously to their being submitted to Parliament. 

But if the fiscal duties discharged have diminished, 
the expense of the Treasury has not. In 1797* the 
charge for this department was over 44,066/. ; in 1827, 
it had increased to 80,542/., including the Commissariat 

■ Department ; so that it had nearly doubled, though the 
revenue, the superintending of which constitutes the 
chief ostensible business of the Treasury, was as great 
in the former as in the latter period. It shows the 
profusion with which salaries have been augmented, 
and offices multiplied, in this branch of the public 
service. Exclusive of the joint Secretaries of the 
Treasury, and Assistant- Secretary, who receive large 
salaries, there are about thirty- six clerks employed, five 

' of whom have incomes of 1 000/. a- year each. The 
clerkships are among the most seductive offices under 
Government, affording abundance of leisure for driving 
in the parks, and lounging in the clubs, or even the 
holding of other easy and well-paid offices; but they 
are unattainable by anybody, unless backed by a power- 
ful parliamentary or aristocratic connexion. 

Until a recent period, there existed, in connexion 
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^ith.the Treasury, a monstrous nest of sinecurism and 
antique absurdity, called the Receipt of the Exchequer, 
It was from holding a tellership in this department that 
the Marquis of Camden was entitled to his enormous 
ftcome of upwards of 35,000/. a-year, and which> with 
tbe exception of a small portion, he gave up to the exi- 
gencies of the public. In 1834, when the receipt of the 
Exchequer was regulated, and the sinecures of Auditor, 
Tellers, Clerk of the Pells, &c., were abolished, the 
sarplus fees which the Marquis had surrendered 
amounted to 244,407/. It was a very generous sacri- 
fice, and it is to be regretted that there have been few 
imitators of so patriotic an example.* In fact, this 
very reform of the Exchequer originated one of the 
most discreditable transactions of the Melbourne 
Doimistry. 

In place of the abolished sinecures, a new establish- 
ment was created, consisting of a Comptroller- General, 
Assistant-Comptroller, chief clerk, with other clerks and 
assistants. Sir John Newport was the first Comptroller- 
General, with a salary of 2,000/. a-year. He held the 
office till about 1 840, when he was succeeded by Mr. 
Spring Rice, who had just been created Baron Mont- 

* Up to this time, the accounts of the Exchequer had been 
kept in Latin and Roman numerals ; it not being till now 
that this cumbersome and barbarous method was dispensed 
with, even in receipts and vouchers. It was only a few 
years previously that indented cheques had been substituted 
for the notches in wooden tallies. It is a fact which the 
Privy Council reported, that the conflagration of the two 
Houses of Parliament, in the year 1834, was occasioned by 
negligence in burning the Exchequer tallies, by which the 
flues in a building adjoining the House of Lords were over- 
heated ; and in consequence, the vast expense that is now 
being incurred in the erection of the new houses of Parliament. 

o 
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eagle; Sir J. Newport receiving in exchange for his 
salary a pension of 1,000/. per annum. The precise 
motives for this questionable commutation have never 
been distinctly avowed; much was said by ViscooDt 
Morpeth on the great age and infirmities of the Ex* 
Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer ; but it seems likely 
the moving causes were on the other side, originating 
probably either in the weariness of the new Baron and 
present Chairman of the anti-Poor Law meetings of 
Irish landlords, of the toils of high finance, and the 
desire of a more dignified leisure in the Upper Houiei 
which his Irish rental may have been inadequate io 
due style to maintain, or an apprehension of a speedy 
dissolution of the Melbourne cabinet— a contingency 
likely enough at the time to happen — and the im« 
poverishing consequences of which his lordship migbt 
wish to avert by casting his anchor in a more stable 
bottom than the shifting sand-bank of the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer. Whether these or other 
considerations were most conducive to the transitionf 
the transaction savoured so much of a Joe on the 
face of it, that the House of Commons very dis- 
tinctly marked its sense of the arrangement. ReflO« 
lutions were moved by Mr. Liddell, to the effect, that 
no such mode of providing for the dignity of a peeragCi 
by creating a pensioner of 1,000/. a-year, should be 
drawn into a precedent, and which were carried, despite 
Lord Morpeth's negative amendment and pathetic ap- 
peal,* by 240 to 212, leaving the Whig ministry, in 
a tolerably full house, in no very enviable minority. 
It will be recollected that it was under Lord Mont- 
eagle's comptroUership that the enormous forgeries by 
Mr. Beaumont Smith, the senior clerk, were discovered, 
* House of Commons, February 37, 1840. 
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though they appear to have begun ere hia lordship 
became Comptroller, and by which the public lost about 
350,000/. This, with the detection, soon after, of a 
long series of frauds in the Custom-house, left an 
Tm£sivourable impression of the vigilance of the Ministry 
in the revenue department. 

Connected with the Treasury is the Commissariat 
Bepertmentv the business of which is defined in a 
Treasury Memorandum, dated March 6, 1844, to be 
"To raise, keep, and disburse, according to fixed re- 
solutions, the whole of the fund required to carry on 
the foreign expenditure of the country ;" that is to say, 
principally in the time of peace, the expenditure in our 
colonies and other dependencies. Accounts are con*- 
itantly kept open by means of the Commissariat be- 
tween Britain and all its foreign possessions ; so that, if 
A sum has to be received or paid in Canada, Australia, 
or China, for any branch of the public service, it may 
he done by a transfer in the Commissariat chest account 
without any^ remittance. The Commissariat ofi^oers 
*ct in effect as Sub-Treasurers to the Lords Com- 
njiesioners of the Treasury in the colonies. " The 
Commissariat also," as Mr. Thomas explains, •* pro- 
^des, keeps in store, and issues, the provisions, forage, 
fiiel, and light, for the use of all the different branches 
oi the service abroad ; furnishes the troops with the 
Decessary supplies of water; provides all land and 
i^and transport; and, in the absence of a properly 
iothorized naval agent, takes up all the freight required 
for the conveyance of troops and stores by sea." The 
commissariat purchases are all made under written 
^ntracts, entered into after open competition, and 
according to prescribed rules ; and it is the duty of the 
•commissariat officers to take care that the provisions 

G 2 
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and other supplies are of proper qaality^ accor^ng to 
the contract. Sir Henry Parnell considered that tk 
Ordnance formed a more fit department than the Trea- 
sury for providing for the army and artillery in the 
United Kingdom, and for the troops on foreign statum. 
**The peculiar unfitness," says he, **of the Treasury 
to transact this kind of business, and the fitness of tiie 
Ordnance, require that it should be no longer deUa/ed," 
That was in 1832. 

Constitutionally, the Exchequer is held to be subor- 
dinate to the Treasury; but it is the ofi&ce in whid 
the chief superintendence of the revenue is virtnallj 
exercised. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is always 
a member of the ^Cabinet, but he is never a peer, and no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is not also a First Lord 
of the Treasury, is ever Prime Minister. From the acces- 
sion of George III., the First Lord of the Treasury, whai 
a commoner, has also been the Chancellor of the Exche* 
quer, with the exception of Sir Robert Peel in 1841, who 
took the one without the other, an example which htf 
been followed by Lord John Russell. Of the eighty-ai* 
years that have just elapsed, the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury has been held by peers for nearly forty, and, o( 
course, it has been disjoined from that of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for about forty-five years of this 
period. 

It is difficult to describe the present various functions 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ** In fact," says 
Mr. Thomas, ** he exercises all the powers vested in the 
Treasury Board, and has therefore the entire control 
and management of all matters relating to the receipt 
and expenditure of the public money, whether ansing 
from taxes granted by Parliament, or from other sonroet 
of revenue in the United Kingdom or the Colonies, ai 
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well as the private revenue of the sovereign, and also 
the custody of all public property belonging to the 
sovereign. In the execution of these duties, he has to 
frame regulations and establishments for conducting the 
business of all the financial departments in the country, 
and also to control the expenditure, and fix the salaries 
and expenses, not only of those departments, but of other 
departments, in which there is an expenditure of the 
public money. He has also to decide, within the limits 
of the law, on all questions between the soyerjeign and 
the subject arising from the receipt and expenditure of 
the public money, &c. Besides the high functions 
performed by the Chancellor, in connection with the 
Treasury Board, it is also his duty to keep the seal of the 
Court, and to affix the same to all instruments requiring 
to be sealed. This ministerial duty is performed, agree- 
aUy with ancient practice, by an officer called the 
Sealer, and this office is in the gift of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.'' There are two seals used in the office ; 
the one, the great seal, which is not used more than ten 
or twelve times a year ; the other, the initial seal, con- 
taining the initial letters C. £., and which Mr. Thomas 
says " is in daily use, and seldom idle during official 
hours." 

The Chancellor has other calls upon his attention ; 
before him the accounts of public accountants, after they 
liave been audited, are declared. He also presides in 
the absence of the Lord Chancellor, at the court for the 
trial of the Fix, when specimens of a new coinage are 
issayed by a jury of goldsmiths, before the coinage of 
nrhich they make part is allowed to be issued from the 
Mint for general circulation. The duties of the Chan- 
xllor of the Exchequer being so multifarious, it can 
lardly be matter of surprise that the present First Lord 
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of the Treasury followed the example of his predecessor 
in not burthening himself with the discharge of them, 
in addition to his other weighty functions. 

Next to these administrative offices, the most im- 
portant in the Government is that of the Sbobbtaribs 
ot State. Of these there are three — the Home, 
Foreign, and Colonial ; but Mr. Thomas observes 
that, '* Whatever be the number of Secretaries, they 
constitute but one officer, and are co-ordinate aod 
equal in rank and authority. Each is competent to 
execute any part of the duties of the Secretary of Statei 
the division of duties being mere matter of ammge" 
ment." They are constituted by the Queen delivehng 
to them the seals of office, three in number, to each. 
The business of the Jlome Secretary comprises whatever 
relates to the internal government of Great Britain and 
Ireland (by correspondence directly with the Lord 
Lieutenant, or through the Irish Secretary), except 
matters of revenue and admiralty ; also crown grants, 
army commissions, church preferments in the royal 
gift, militia appointments, approvals of Lord liea* 
tenants, and business relative to criminals, pass through 
his office, and are laid by him before the Queen for 
signature or approbation. The business of the Fareip 
Secretary consists in the superintendence of all. the 
relations of the country with foreign states by treaty* 
league, or personal intercourse, and representation hy 
diplomatic and consular agents. The duties of the 
Colonial Secretary extend over all the foreign possessions 
of the Crown, except the East Indies, In the War 
Department of his office, Mr. Thomas states, "arc 
made out all military commissions, all removals of 
troops; also the military Order of the Bath is specially 
under the control of the Secretary, and from his office 
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all promotions are gazetted. In time of war, the cor- 
respondence with the commanders of armies engaged in 
the war helongs to this department^ as well as to plan 
and arrange all military operations abroad, the Secretary- 
at- War and Commander-in-Chief having merely to pro- 
vide the means for carrying them into execution." 

Attached to the office of Secretary of State is the 
Signet Office ; it is a branch of the Secretariat, and it 
being separated is a mere matter of convenience. If 
the three departments of the Secretaryship were lodged 
in one building, and room could be found for the signet 
branch, that would be the proper place for it. All 
instruments that require the King's signet pass through 
the Signet Office, where the signet seal is affixed to 
them. There used to be four clerks of the Signet 
but one has been abolished. The State Paper Office, 
which is an office in St. James's Park, for the custody 
of state papers, &c., is regarded as a branch of the 
office of the Home Secretary. 

Next in importance among the Government offices 
may be reckoned the Board op Trade and Planta- 
tions, the first notion of which seems to have been 
given in 1655, by Cromwell, who appointed his son 
Richard, with many Lords of CouncU, Judges, gentle- 
men, and twenty merchants of the chief cities, ** to 
meet and consider by what means the traffic and navi- 
gation of the public might be best promoted and regu- 
lated, and to report on the subject."* It subsequently 
underwent many modifications, by connexion with the 
foreign plantations and the Secretariat department; but, 
by an order in council of 1786, it was made a distinct 
and regular establishment, as a Committee of the Privy 

* Adolphus' ** State of the British Empire," vol. ii. p. 127. 
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Council, and is now presided over by a President and 
Vice-President, who are, in fact, the only working 
members of the Board ; and its business is performed 
by them without the interference of any of the nume- 
rous official persons nominally on the committee. The 
President of the Board is usually a member of the 
Cabinet. The general business of this department is 
of a very miscellaneous, but of a useful and important 
character. It is thus described by Mr. Thomas, in his 
Notes :~^ 

" All matters relating to the interests of trade which come 
before the several departments of the Government, are usu- 
ally referred to the Board of Trade, either for the information 
of its members, or for the purpose of obtaining their advice. 
Thus, for example, there are frequent communications with 
the Foreign Office on the subject of the negociation of 
commercial treaties, of difficulty arising out of them, and of 
the proceedings necessary to give effisct to them with the 
Treasury, on the alterations made, or contemplated, in the 
law of the customs, on the case of hardships to individuals, 
arising from the operation of those laws, and on points con- 
nected with them which require solution ; and with other 
departments on matters of interest in a commercial point of 
view. The preparation, also, of Bills and of Orders in 
Council, for carrying out the intentions on these subjects, 
frequently falls to the care of this Board. The correspon- 
dence of the Board with private individuals, on the subjects 
ot which it has cognizance, is likewise extensive." 

Further, the Board of Trade exercises a superin- 
tendence, not very clearly defined, over every private 
bill passing through Parliament; and in cases where 
the public interest is affected, it frequently interferes to 
procure the modification or rejection of clauses. All 
applications made to the Treasury in council, by indi- 
viduals or companies, seeking charters or letters patent, 
and all cases of parties desiring to establish Joint- stock 
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Banks, are referred to the Board of Trade to report 
upon. So, likewise, are all acts passed by colonies, 
having legislative assemblies, before they are laid before 
the Crown ; bat in regard to these, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, through whom they are transmitted, recommends 
what should be done, and his recommendation is fol* 
lowed as a matter of coarse. Still all such acts must 
have the formal sanction of the Board, ere they can 
obtain the royal assent. The ordinances of the Crown 
colonies — namely, such as have no legislature— do not 
necessarily come before the Board, unless relating to 
matters of trade. 

Attached to the Board of Trade are several subordi- 
nate departments:— 1. The Com Returns Department, 
for receiving returns of the prices of corn, by which the 
import duty is, has, or will be, regulated. 2. The Sta- 
tistical Department, which was established in 1832, 
for collecting and arranging statistical information. 
The Railway Department of the Board has been super- 
seded by the appointment, in 1846, of Railway Com- 
missioners, in whom are vested, by Act of Parliament, all 
the powers heretofore exercised by the Board of Trade, 
with other defined duties. The following offices are 
more or less under the Board: — the School of Design, 
the Registry of Designs, the Registry of Joint-stock 
Companies, and the Coal-whipper*s Office. 

The office of the Woods and Forests and Land 
Revenue can hardly be considered a division of the 
political administration of the country, though the 
Chief Commissioner is frequently, as at this time, a 
Cabinet minister. The general business of the Depart- 
ment is the care and management of the ancient heredi- 
tary possessions of the Crown» consisting of forests, 
chases, waters, parks, manors^ lands, estates^ houses, 
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and public buildings, in great number and extent, the 
royal revenues of which have been long commuted by 
the grant of a fixed civil list, on the accession of ^e 
Sovereign. The land revenues of the Crown were 
originally collected by the Sheriffs of Counties, and 
other accountants called Escheators, who paid their 
rents into the Exchequer. In 1535 a Court was erected 
by statute, called the Court of Augmentations, for die 
management of the lands of the suppressed monasteries, 
not having more than 200^. a-year, all of which 
had been given by Parliament to the King. Under 
this Court, and the Court of General Surveyors of 
Crown Lands, assisted by a Board of Works, ^ith 
a numerous array of Receivers- General, Surveyora- 
Genera], Surveyors, Rangers, and Keepers of the 
King's private roads, bridges, waters, and gardens, 
the royal property continued to be managed, or mis- 
managed, for centuries. It is a subject to which we 
shall again have occasion to refer, and shall here only 
recapitulate a few facts connected with this branch of 
administration. In 1781, the Board of Works was 
abolished, and the royal buildings, which had been 
under its management, placed under the direction of 
a Surveyor, or Comptroller. It was this office that 
was united to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
in 1832. But the arrangement previously existing, 
which placed the royal gardens under a Surveyor or 
Comptroller, who is by profession a gardener and im- 
prover of grounds, appears still to exist. In 1828, the 
management of the Irish Land Revenue was vested in 
the Commissioners. Shortly after, the Auditors of 
Land Revenue were abolished, and the accounts hereto- 
fore audited by them directed to be audited by the 
Commissioners of Audit. All the laws relative to 
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the Woods and Forests were consolidated by an Act of 
1830, amended by another in 1845. 

The AoMiRALTYi or Department of the Navy and 
Dock Yards, forms an important branch of the general 
government* Constitationally, the Sovereign* is Lord 
Higli Admiral, as well as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army; being supreme head, or Generalissimo, of all the 
national forces by land and sea. The office of Lord 
High Admiral was first put in commission in 1632; 
but in 1684 Charles II. took the office into his own 
hands, and James IL, on his accession, followed his 
example. Since, the office has been sometimes in 
commission, and sometimes held by an individual. The 
husband of Queen Anne, Prince George of Denmark, 
was Lord High Admiral, assisted by a council of four 
persons. He was succeeded by Lord Pembroke, after 
whose resignation it was again held in commission, 
and so continued till 1827, when Mr. Canning made 
the Duke of Clarence Lord High Admiral, but without 
a seat in the Cabinet. It has since been in commission. 
The First Lord Commissioner is always a member of 
the Cabinet, and it is he who principally exercises the 
powers of the Admiralty, and bears its responsibilities ; 
but the places of the junior lords are said to be no sine- 
cures. Two of them, at least, are always professional 
men. They have all official residences. The office of 
Judge of the Admiralty Court was long held by Sir 
William Scott (afterwards Lord Stowell), as the Deputy 
of the Lord High Admiral, and whose great income was 
chiefly made up from naval prizes. It gave him an 
interest in war : but this objectionable source of remu- 
neration has been abolished, and the Judge of the 
Admiralty Court has now a fixed salary, and holds his 
commission from the Crown, under the Great Seal. In 
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addition to the Commissioners, there are pertaining to 
the Admiralty Department numerous and well-paid 
functionaries, as the Secretary, Accountant-General) 
Store- Keeper, Comptroller- General of Victualling, 
Physician- General ; besides a numerous outlying corps 
of captains«superintendents of dock-yards, with large 
salaries. The expenditure in the Royal Dock-yards 
and Arsenals has been considered lavish in storekeepers' 
clerks, measurers, master-attendants, master-shipwrights, 
and others, many of whom are, apparently, kept up for 
mutual superintendence, forming a superfluous gradua- 
tion of offices, and excess of expense. It is proper, 
however, to notice thiat an immense economical reform 
was effected under Sir James Graham, who, while at 
the head of the Admiralty, effected a reduction of 
nearly a million in the naval expenditure. 

The head of the War Office has lately offered some 
political anomalies, and the Commander-in-Chief has 
been, in his office, as independent of politics and minis- 
tries as the judges. The late Lord Hill was never in 
the Cabinet, but retained his post through all changes 
of Government that took place between 1828 and 1842; 
while the Duke of Wellington continues to hold the 
same office, with a seat in the Cabinet, under a Whig 
Ministry. Subject to the direction of the Cabinet, the 
controlling functionary of the army is the Secretary-at- 
War. He fixes the number of forces to be kept up) 
the general or particular distribution of the troops, the 
number of men to be sent on any particular service, and 
acts as the directive power of the army. He is occa- 
sionally a member of the Cabinet. The Paymaster- 
General is also occasionally a Cabinet minister: with 
this office are associated the Treasurership of the Navy 
and Ordnance. The duties consist in the making of 
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payments under warrants from the Treasury, the Secre- 
at-War, &c. 

The Ordnancb forms an important division of the 
military and naval estahlishments. Its duties are nu- 
merous and complicated. It has not only to supply 
military stores, hoth for the army and navy, hut it has 
the entire management of the Artillery and Engineers ; 
it also manufactures the greater portion of the articles 
which the military hranch it superintends requires. It 
is charged with the construction of a variety of public 
works, and superintends the erection and repair of the 
ordnance stations and military barracks. It has three 
principal offices, — one in Pall Mall, another at the 
Tower, and a third in Dublin. 

The remaining Government Departments are the 
Mint, the General Post-office, and the Board of Control. 
The last was established in 1784, and was originally 
composed of six Privy Counsellors, together with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Secretaries of 
State. It was evidently intended, as it ought to be, for 
a high and responsible administration ; but, like many 
other of the public Boards, its actual management differs 
much from its nomi.nal repute. The President of the 
Board may be regarded as a Secretary of State for the 
affairs of India. In fact, he is the Board ; and this appears 
consistent with the President's own representation of his 
consolidative capacity. As the report goes, some person 
on business called at the office of the Board of Control 
in Cannon-row, when Sir John Hobhcuse happened to 
be there. Upon enquiring when the Board was Hkely to 
sit. Sir John replied, " I am the Board !" But it would 
appear that the Right Hon. Baronet needs either a help 
or stimulus, if it be true that, in the discharge of his 
multiform functions, his dilatoriness of determination 
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has indefinitely postponed, if not defeated, a Tery 
promising project for the construction of railways in 
India. 

The last branch of Civil Govemtnent it is requisite to 
notice, is the Lord Libutbnanct of Ireland. The 
Viceroy is always a nobleman and a privy-counsellor, 
but is never now a member of the Cabinet, nor is he 
considered one of the ministers. He is, in fact, a 
pageant, the direction of affairs resting almost entirely 
with the Chief Secretary, who may be considered the 
Secretary of State for Ireland, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, and offices both in London and Dublin. 

The two Exchequers of England and Ireland have 
been consolidated, the coinage of the two countries has 
been assimilated, and other efforts have been made to 
obliterate the traces of two kingdoms; but the vice- 
regal Government is still clung to. The mimic sove- 
reignty strongly tends to keep up those symbols of 
separation and disunion which a more rational and 
economical policy would try to efface. In the present 
state of intercourse, we might as well have once more 
a Lord President at York — a King in Edinburgh — or a 
separate court for the marches of Wales, at Monmouth 
— as a King's Lieutenant in Ireland. What, then, can 
be urged to palliate the continuancy of the vice-regal 
ofifice ? It has been sometimes alleged that the money 
spent by the Castle Court is beneficial to the tradesmen 
of Dublin. This may be satisfactory to the tradesmen 
of the capital ; but what is it worth to those of Cork, 
Belfast, and the provinces? But even this excuse is 
almost too contemptible for notice. The squandering of 
the Viceroy's salary among the citizens of a great city 
can have little influence on their prosperity, and certainly 
oannot be one-tenth part so productive, both to them 
and the rest of the Irish people, as would be the reten- 
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tk>ni amotig them, of the absentee rental now dissipated 
among strangers. However, the viceroyship has long 
been a jewel of the aristocracy, and it is not likely to be 
willingly abandoned ; bat an exposition of the shallow 
pretexts by which an abase is sought to be perpetaated, 
is one step towards its abolition. 

The whole expense of the Civil Government of the 
United Kingdom, inclusive of the Civil List and Judicial 
establishments, is upwards of three millions. This was 
the return for 1843, and it Is not less now; for the 
economical reforms of both Whig and Tory ministries 
had spent their force long previously to this period. 
We subjoin the items from Parliamentary Paper No, 
494, Sess. 1843:— 

Civil Government. 

Civil List* — Privy Purse ; Salaries of the Queen's 

and Tradesmen's Bills £371,800 

Allowances to the several Branches of the Royal 

Family and to the King of the Belgians* . 318,000 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland's Establishment ^ . 30,554 

Salaries and Expenses of the Houses of Parliament 

(including Printuig) . . . . . 123,847 
Civil Departments, including Superannuation Al- 
lowances 524,773 

Other Annuities, Pensions and Superannuation 
Allowances on the Consolidated Fund and on 

the Gross Revenue 312,641 

Pensions, Civil List 5»130 

Courts of Justice . 551,540 

Police and Criminal Prosecutions , . . 595,945 
Correction 493,117 

Total, Civil Government . . . 1,666,854 
Total, Justice .... 1,640,602 

Grand Total .... £3,307,456 



* No part of this income is at present paid for the use of 
King^ Leopold. The Trustees, after discharging certain 
annuities and pensions to the servants and establishment of 
the late Princess Charlotte, repay the balance of the annuity 
to the Exchequer ; the sum so repaid in the last year was 
34,000/. 
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III. — Salaries, &c. in the Govbrnmekt Offices. 
To complete the preceding exposition of the Public 
Departments, we shall subjoin from a return to the 

House of Commons in 1844, a statement of the num- 
ber of offices and appointments, and the salaries, &?. 
thence arising, the aggregate receipts of which in 
one year exceeded 1,000Z. There has been a change 
of ministry since the return was made, but to have 
substituted present names, would have required the 
alteration of a public document, which might have 
impaired its authority; and it seems more valuable 
as a permanent record as it is, by presenting an authentic 
picture of the allocation of public offices at a recent 
period, and which, with trifling changes, still continues. 
It is only some fifty names that are afiiected by a change 
of ministry, and in this case every one can easily under- 
stand, by Sir Robert Peel, Lord J. Russell; by Lord 
Aberdeen, Viscount Palmerston ; by Sir Edward Knatch- 
buU, Mr. Macaulay ; or by Mr. Hope, Mr. Hawes. 

Our object is not to exhibit individual n^mes, but the 
Government in its general policy and working character. 
Besides, it is far from improbable at the moment we are 
writing, that the present ministry may be soon out, 
and their predecessors again in. Such are the fluctua- 
tions and uncertainties of the Executive Government in 
England, that it is hazardous to venture on a list of 
their names ; lest while it is passing through the press, 
an entirely new nomenclature may appear in the Gazette. 
Dionysius of Syracuse laughed at the prince, of whom 
he heard that he had only reigned for a few months. 
He said " He was only a theatrical tyrant ;'* and cer- 
tainly English ministers, by their quick successions, 
appear very like theatrical ministers. Their rapid 
transitions strikingly illustrate that cardinal defect in the 
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itution of the Executive, from the absence of a 
term of duration, on which we dwelt in the first 
D, and establishes the propriety in the present 
ce of adhering as far as possible to the original 
( in the following statement, and not seeking 
low the never-ending mutations of the Cabinet, 
ave, however, supplied a few chasms from deaths ; 
)me new creations of offices with incomes of above 
. a-year have been inserted, 
ore winding up, with the annexed list, our expo- 

of the Executive Government, we shall add one 
reflection on its general character. It will have 
seen that it is a thing of " shreds and patches," 
it coherence, due subordination of parts, or 
.ncy and stability of operation. It is the old 

monarchy of England dissolved into uncouth 
ents, and forming a discordant aggregate of im- 
; regal names without duties, and of grave duties 
it suitable designations. What was once the 
sign that " never dies," has become an evanescent 

Minister ; what was once the Crown, personally 
irging high prerogative and ministerial functions, 
icome a Cabinet^ without a single fixed element, 
in respect of number, offices, or term, of duration ; 
hat Was once the great Privy Council of the realm, 
een broken up into all that ill-assorted, ill-defined 
ition of Boards, Commissioners, and single Func- 
ies, that form the motley array of Government 
s just described. The entire fabric of the Execu- 
.dministration of the country manifestly requires 

in the furnace of a thorough reform, to be recast 
nore symmetry and aptitude of official occupation 
esponsibility. This we take to be the exact key 
ibel to all we have previously tried to explain and 
ate by recent examples and living public characters. 
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Salakies, Pensions, Pkoeits, Pay, Fem, 
Emoluments, Geants, or Allowances of Public 
Money, held and enjoyed by Civil Officebb, in 
One Yeae, the Total Amount of which exceeded 
lOOOJ. 



Aberdeen, Earl of, Sec. of State, Foreign Affairs 
Arbuthnot, Henry, Commissoner of Audit 
Arnaud, £., Collector of Customs, Liverpool ... 
Anglesey, Gen. the Marquis of, Master- General 
of the Ordnance 

Col. of Royal Horse Guards 

Col. of 7th Hussars 

Captain of Cowes Castle 

Emoluments from clotlung of 7th Hussars, stated 
not to be known. 
Amedros, H. F., Chief Clerk, Admiralty 
Anson, Col. G., Clerk of the Ordnance 

Buccleuch, Duke of, Lord Privy Seal 

Beverley, Earl of, Captain of the Yeomen, Royal 
Household ... ... ... ••• ... 

Baillie, G., Agent General for Crown Colonies ... 
Allowance as late Clerk in Colonial Office 
Barrow, Sir John, Second Sec. Admiralty 

Baring, W., Sec. India Board 

Bateman, Joseph, LL.D., Assistant-Solicitor of 

JCiAwXSlv VBtf ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Mr. Bateman*s predecessor received 1,000Z. annu- 
ally, as compensation for loss of fees and surrender 
of patent. 

Bathurst, W. L., Clerk of the Council 

Beaufort, Captain, Hydrographer to the Admiralty 

Compensation for Official Residence 

Captain in the Royal Navy 

Pension for Wounds 

Briggs, J.T., Accountant-General of the Navy ... 

Compensation for Official Residence 
Baring, H. B., Commiss. of the Treasury 



£5,000 
1,200 
2,200 

3,000 
133 
953 
173 



1,100 
1,200 

2,000 

1,200 
800 
500 

1,500. 

1,500 

1,000 



1,200 
500 
500 
264 
250 

1,000 
300 

1,200 
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Brooksbank, T. C, Chief Clerk in the Treasury, 
and Auditor ... 

Paymaster of Chelsea Out Pensioners 
Allowance as late Commiss. of Lottery ... 
Brands, G. W., Chief Clerk in the Treasury ... 
BidweU, John, Senior Clerk in office of Foreign 
jnir&irs ... ... .••• *•* *** *** 

Allowance as Superintendent of the Consular 
Department ... ••• ... ..« 

Compensation for presents on the ratification 
oi X reacies «.. ... ••• <•■ ••• 

Bandinellt James, Senior Clerk in office of Foreign 

jXilftli'P ••• ••• ••• ••• t»« t»* 

Allowance as Superintendent of the Slave 

Trade Department 

Compensation for presents on the ratification 

%jX JLawmUcD ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Bethune, J. t)., Counsel for Drawing Bills, Home 
v/mce ••• •>• ... ••• ... ... 

Blamire, W., Commissioner for Tithe Commutation 

and Copyhold Enfranchisement 

BuUer, T. W., ditto 

Boothby, Sir W., Receiver-Gen. of Customs ... 
Paymaster of Gentlemen Pensioners 

Braysher, J., Collector of Customs 

Borrowes, R., Solicitor of Stamps, Ireland 

Byham, R., Secretary to the Ordnance 

Bonham, F. R,, Storekeeper, Ordnance 

BuTgoyne, Major-General Sir J. F., Chairman of 
the Board of Public Works, &c., Ireland 
Retired Pay as Lieut-Col. Royal Engineers 

Pension for good service 

Banning, W.r Postmaster, Liverpool, salary, allow- 
ances, and fees 

Brickwood, John S,, Sec. to Commiss. for Loans 

for Public Works 

Sec. to Commiss. for Relief of West India 
Islands, Gratuity 



£1,350 

750 

150 

1,200 

925 

573 

94 

825 

375 

65 

1,500 

2,000 
2,000 
1,500 
229 
1,350 
2,000 
1,400 
1,200 

1,250 
335 
120 

1,557 

1,000 

500 
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BrownC) Lieut.- Col. G., Commissioner of Police, 

J-zUDllu ••• •*• ••• ••• t«« ••• 

Half-pay as Major unattached 

Pension for wounds 

Canning, Viscount, Under Sec, Foreign Affairs 

jreusion ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Carr, A. M., Solicitor to Excise ... 

Clerk, Sir George, Sec. of the Treasury 

Cockburn, Sir G.,^ord of the Admiralty 

Admiral of the Red 

Major-Oen. of Marines ... 
Corry, H. T. L., Lord of the Admiralty 

Allowance for House- rent ... 

Cunningham, G. L., Chief Clerk, Foreign Office 
„ Compensation for loss of presents on ratifi- 
cations of Treaties 

' Fees on Appointments 

From the Signet office 

Capper, J. H., Clerk of Criminal Dept., Home 

VyiULLO w ••• ••• t«* ■•• ••• ••• 

Superintendent of Convicts 

Chadwick, E., dec. to Poor Law Commissioner... 
Cust, Hon. W., Commissioner of Customs 
Cornwall, James, Collector of Excise, Edinburgh 

Allowance for paying Chelsea Pensioners 

Compensation ... 

De la Warr, Earl, Lord Chamberlain Royal House-. 

111/ AU ••• ••• ••• t*» ••• ••• 

De Grey, Earl, Lord Lieut, of Ireland 

Dean, 11. B., Chairman Board of Customs 

Late Clerk Alienation Office 

Dawson, G. R., Commissioner of Customs 

Dodson, J., Examiner, Customs 

Drummond, E., Chief Clerk, Treasury 

Private Sec. to First Lord 

Pension on the Civil List 

Since deceased. 
Davis, Hart, Deputy Chairman of Excise 



£840 

173 

70 

1,500 
3,000 
2,000 
2.500 
1,000 

766 
1,037 
1,000 

200 
1,037 

23 

89 

3 

670 

400 
1,200 
1,200 

600 
66 

400 

2,000 

20,000 

2,000 

40 

1,200 

1,008 

1,000 

300 

250 

1,500 
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Davis, R. v., Comptroller and Aiiditor*General of 

£jJkdBw ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Dundas, W., Keeper of Register of Sasines, Edin- 

U Uf^U ••• ••• ••• ••• 9 • 9 #•• 

Compensation as Keeper of the Signet ... 



Eliot, Lord, Chief Sec. for Ireland 

Everett, W., Receiver-Gen. of Stamps and Taxes 

Fremantle, Sir T., Secretary of the Treasury ... 

Freeling, J. C, Sec. to Board of Excise 

Finlaison, J., Actuary, &c., National Debt Office 

Allowance as Government Calculator 
Filder, W., Commissary-General in Canada ... 

Graham, Sir J., Secretary, Home Office 

Goulbum, H., Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Grenville, T., Chief Justice of Eyre, South of Trent 
This sinecure was abolished many years since, on 
the first vacancy. It had been held by the late Mr. 
Grenville, who died last year, from the year 1800, 
and the income from it having been chiefly expended 
in the accumulation of a valuable library, Mr. Gren- 
ville left this literary treasure to the British Museam 
for the use of the public. 

Gladstone, W., Master of the Mint 

Gore, Hon. C. A., Commiss. Woods and Forests 
Gordon, Hon. W., Lord of the Admiralty 

Captain, R. N. ... 
Gage, Sir W. H., Lord of the Admiralty 

Vice-Admiral 

Gaskell, J. M., Commiss. of the Treasury 

Greville, C. C. F., Clerk of the Council 

Sec. and Clerk of the Enrolments, Jamaica 

Godby, A., Sec. Post Office, Ireland 

For loss of Official House 

Haddington, Earl of, First Lord of the Admiralty 
Herbert, Hon. Sidney, Sec. of the Admiralty ... 
Hope, G. W., Under Sec. Colonial Office 
Hobhouse, Sir John, President of India Board ... 



^1,200 

2,979 
881 

5,500 
1,200 

230 

1,500 

850 

600 

1,732 

5,000 
5,000 
2,130 



2,000 
1,200 
1,000 

264 
1,000 

593 
1,200 
2,000 
2,220 

800 

400 

4,500 
2,000 
1,500 
3,500 
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Hobhouse, H., Keeper of State Papers 

Pension as Under Sec. of State 

Herries, Sir W. L., Commiss. of Audit 

Allowance as former Comptroller of Army 
xjiCcouncs ••« ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Pension for loss of leg in action 
Hertslet, L., Librarian, Foreign Office 

Superintendent of Queen's Messengers ... 
Higham, S., Sec. and Comptroller-Gen. National 
Debt Office •.• ... ••* ••• ••• 

Allowance for Official Residence, &c. 
Head, Sir E. W., Commiss. of Poor Laws 

Harrison, T., Commiss. of Excise 

xierries, v^. v., Qitto ... >•. ••. ... ••. 
Hornby, Capt P., Comptroller-Gen. Coast Guard 

Compensation for Half Pay 

Huskisson, G., Collector of Customs, St. Vincent 

More to the present possessor 

Homes, T., Collector of Customs, Grenada 

More to tbe present possessor 

Jersey, Earl of. Mast, of the Horse to Her Majesty 
Irving, W., Inspector-Gen. of Imports and Exports 

More to the present possessor 

Jeffreys, T. N., Collector of Customs, Halifax, 

Nova Scotia 

More to the present possessor 

Jones, C, Solicitor to the Admiralty 

He also receives £1000. per annnm for Clerks. 

Jones, R., Commiss. Tithe Commutation and 
Copyhold Enfranchisement 

KnatchbulL Sir E., Paymaster-General 

Knowles, F. E., Deputy Commiss.-Gen., West 

.LuLilcs ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Lowther, Viscount, Postmaster-General 
Liverpool, Earl of. Lord Steward of Royal 
Household ... ... ... ... ... 

Lincoln, Earl of. Chief Commiss. of Woods, Forests 
Legge, Hon. H., Commiss. of Customs 



£613 

1,000 

120 

300 
300 
800 
450 

1,500 

300 

2,000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

264 

600 

900 

500 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

180 

800 
1,200 
1,600 



2,000 

2,400 

1,213 
2,500 

2,000 
2,000 
1,200 
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;toil, S. G.. Comm. of Custonii 


£1,200 


S. R. M.) Principal Clerk Assistant to 




ecretaries, Treasury 


1,100 


, F. S., Chairman of the Board of Audit... 


1,500 


e superannuated. 




, H. F., Commiss. of Audit 


1,200 


, J. G. S., Sec. to Board of Trade 


1,500 


L, Under Sec. for Ireland 


1,789 


.te Ranger of the Phoenix Park 


100 


ivy Seal Fees 


153 


J. C, Commissioner, Poor Law 


1^000 


• 

!, Viscount, Keeper of Privy Seal, Scotland 


2,852 


jle. Lord, Comptroller-General of the Ex- 




.IcClUci ••• ••• ••• ••• #•• 


2,000 


Hon. C. A., Master of Her Majesty's 




[ousehold 


1,158 


Dr, Col. D., Inspector- Gen. of Con- 




abulary, Ireland 


1,500 


lli^Ilcljr t«» «t« ••• ••• at* 


195 


"W., Lieut-Col., Deputy Inspector- Gen. 




onstabulary, Ireland 


1,200 


IXl^Ucljr ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• 


178 


, W. L., Secretary of Post-office 


2,000 


L, Commiss. of Woods and Forests 


1,450 


jr., Solicitor to the Treasury 


2,850 


k. Sir J. C, Commiss. of Excise 


1,200 


le, H. S., Commiss. of Stamps and Taxes 


1,012 


h, J., Distributor of Stamps, Glasgow ... 


1,285 


R., Commissioner of Police 


1,200 


C. K., Treasurer and Sec. to Ecclesias- 




?al Commissioner 


1,200 


late Cursitor, Court of Chancery 


78 


G., Auditor of Exchequer, Scotland ... 


1,U0 


I, Edward, Chief Examiner of Army 




ccounts .•• ••• ... ... ... 


UOO 


3r, J., Sec. of the Board of Trade 


1,500 


aell, A., Commissioner of National Educa- 




reland ... ... ••. ... 


1,000 


apartments, coals, and gas. 
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Moore, G., Register of Deeds, Ireland £1,500 

Nicholls, G., Commissioner, Poor Law 2,000 

Noble, R. H., Senior Clerk, Home Dept. ... 900 

Allowance for Irish business 125 

As late Naval Officer, Newfoundland ... 379 

Osbom, Sir John, Commissioner of Audit ... 1,J00 

O'Connor, A., Distributor of Stamps, Antrim ... 1,250 

Peel, Sir Robert, First Lord of the Treasury ... 5,000 

Peel, .Col. J., Surveyor- General of the Ordnance 1,200 

Pringle, A., Commiss. of the Treasury ^ 1,200 

Percy, Hon. W. H., Commiss. of Excise ... 1,200 

Phillipps, S. M., Under Sec, Home Office ... 2,000 

Pennington, G. J., Auditor of Civil List 1,200 

Pemberton, C. R., Assistant Clerk, Treasury ... 500 

Private Sec. to Chancellor of Exchequer ... 300 

Agent for Russian Dutch Loan ... *... 250 

Plasket, T. H., Chief Clerk, Home Office ... 1,250 

Allowance in lieu of Fees on Patents ... 102 

Ditto London Gazette 75 

Ditto Votes of Parliament 4 

Signet Office ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Peacock, M. B., Solicitor to Post-office 2,500 

Pressly, C, Sec. to the Commiss. of Stamps and 

X axes ... ... ... ... ... ... J.t)Uu 

More during the existence of the Property Tax 200 

Rosslyn, Earl of, Master of Buck Hounds ... 1,700 

Ripon, Earl of. President of the Board of Trade 2,000 

Richmond, H., Commiss. of Customs 1,200 

„ Compensation for Fees 1,200 

Rice, Hon. S. E. S., Commiss. of Customs ... 800 
Rushworth, C. P., Commiss. of Stamps and 
x axes ... ... ... ... ,,, ,,^ 

Romilly, E. Commits, of Audit 

Rowan, Col., Commissioner of Police 

Reade, F., Principal Clerk to Collector of Customs 
Robinson, C, Collector of Customs, Demerara... 



1,012 
1,200 
1,200 
1,417 
1,000 



More to present possessor 1,000 
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Renny, Geo., Director-Gen. of Hospitals, Ireland £ 866 
Physician and Surgeon, Kilmainham Hos- 

pitai ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• xwi/ 

Reynolds, H. R., Assistant Solicitor, Treasury... 1,200 

Stanley, Lord, Secretary for Colonial Affairs ... 5,000 

Stephen, James, Under Sec for Colonial Affairs. . . 2,000 

Sutton, J. M., Under Sec. State for Home Dept. 1,500 
Stewart, Hon. E. R., Deputy Chairman, Board of 

Customs ... ... ... ... ... 1,700 

Saigent, W., Paymaster of Civil Services, Treasury ^500 

Seymour, Sir G. F., Lord of the Admiralty ... 1,000 

Rear- Admiral 456 

Pension for Wound 250 

Sullivan, Laurence, Deputy Secretary at War ... 2,000 

>tephen8on, H. F., Commissioner of Excise ... 1,200 

>aurin, M. A., Solicitor of Excise. Ireland ... 1^00 

^aurin. Captain, Commiss. of Stamps and Taxes 1,012 

as Captain, R.N., 58 

Pension for loss of arm 300 

tayner, T. A., Deputy Postmaster-General, 

v^anaua ... ... ... •.. ..« t5,ioo 

tark, H., Assistant Sec. and Senior Clerk, India 

JDoarci ... ... ... ... ... ••. ij^\j\j 

rutt, E., President of Railway Commission ... 2,000 

nith. P., Senior Clerk, Colonial Dept 1,000 

Allowance as late Agent for Mauritius ... 300 

lith, C. C, Commissioner of Customs ... 1,200 

ovell, C. A. » Secretary of Customs 1,500 

'ainton, J. G., Collector of Customs, Jamaica... 1,200 

dth, H. B., CoUector of Customs, New Brunswick 800 

More to the present possessor 400 

uttleworth, J. P. Kay, Sec. to Committee of 

Privy Council on Education 1,200 

uttleworth, J., Distributor of Stamps for part of 

Lancashire 1,042 

iniforth, Samuel, ditto . . ditto 1,773 

Out of these sams the Distributors have to pay 
/lerks, Office-rent, &c. 
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Stewart, A., Solicitor to Board of Public Works, 
j.reiaiici <•• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

This is the amount of his bills of costs paid within 
the year. 

Trevelyan, C. E., Assistant Sec. of Treasury ... 
Tennent, J. Emerson, Sec. of tbe India Board ... 
Thornton, W. I., Receiver-General of Excise ... 
Thornton, Jobn, Deputy Chairman, Board of 

Stamps and Taxes ... 

Timm, I.> Solicitor to ditto 

Thackeray, S., Assistant Solicitor, Customs 
Tytler, James, Agent for tbe Crown on criminal 

matters, Exchequer, Scotland 

Van Spiegel, A., Chief Clerk and Auditor of 

Accounts, Treasury 

Compensation for Fees 

Pension on Civil List 

Wbamcliffe, Lord, Lord President of the Council 

Although dead, his Lord ship's name is retained, 
for the reasons already stated, as a member of Sir R. 
Peel's late ministry. 

Wood, John, Chairman of the Board of Excise... 

Wickham, H. L., Chairman of the Board of 

Stamps and Taxes ... 

Walford, J. G., Solicitor to the Customs 

Fees and Emoluments 

Waterfield, T, N., Senior Clerk, India Board ... 

Walpole, E., Senior Clerk, Treasury 

Examiner of East India Accounts 

Since superannuated. 
Wilkin, John, Receiver of Crown Rents for Wales 
Receiver of small Hereditary Revenues for- 
merly payable to the Privy Purse 
Allowance as Senior Clerk, Tax Office ... 
Watts, R., President, Inland Office, Post Office... 

Willock, R. F., Postmaster, Manchester 

Wilson, J., Postmaster- General, Jamaica 



£3,253 



2,000 
1,500 
1,500 

2,012 
1,500 
1,100 

1,400 

1,150 
15 
67 

2,000 



2,000 

1,612 

2,000 

500 

1,050 

800 

400 

400 

300 

400 

1,775 

1,431 

1,582 



Young, Jobn, Comroiss. of Treasury 



1,200 
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folicjf of the Colonial System — Errors on the Establishment of Colonics 
—Effects of the Free Trade Principle, and the Abolition of the 
Navigation Laws — ^Misgovemment of the Colonies — RelatiilFle Impor- 
tance of their Commerce and that of other Countries — Injustice of an 
Absentee-rental in Ireland and the Colonies — Party and Erroneous 
Principles in appointing Governors and Governor-Generals in the West 
and Bast Indies — Salaries, Fees, and Emoluments of Colonial Gover- 
nors, Bishops, and other Officers. 

Colonial and foreign possessions have had their origin 
in various causes — political, moral, and economical. 
Sometimes ambition prompted a state to seek more 
extended rale, or, it might be, impelled in the same 
course in the vindication of national wrongs, and the 
necessity of obtaining better security for its people, its 
commerce, and independence. Frequently external 
acquisitions have had their source in domestic strife 
and anarchy, in religious dissensions and persecution, 
or in the wants and natural desires of mankind to 
multiply their means of comfort and enjoyment. In 
the numerous colonies and vast territorial dependencies 
of Great Britain, all these different modes of acquire- 
ment have been in active operation ; but the last, which 
originate in the exigencies and laudable efforts of a 
nation to improve its condition, form undoubtedly th^ 
most allowable and defensible pretexts for an exteniion 
of external dominion- 

A community is overpeopled; it is oppressed by 
superfluous wealth and industry; or it may be dis- 

H 2 
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tracted by irreconcileable internal divisions: what resort, 
under these disturbing influences, is more likely to 
afford relief, than to plant out — for the unhappy to 
seek new and quieter homes, and the unemployed and 
super-opulent new fields for the exercise of their in- 
dustry and the productive investment of capital ? 

Colonization on these principles has the same found- 
ation as the domestic usages of civil life. It is only 
the State following the example of individuals in their 
private relations. A family is large; it is inconve- 
nienced by the number, adolescence, or restlessness of 
its members. They marry, or seek new homes ; that 
is domestic colonization, by which the paternal hearth is 
relieved, and all who belonged to it, it is likely, are 
made happier. National colonization has similar bene- 
ficial results; it tends to the relief of the mother 
country, and to the creation and increase of independent 
states, as the marriages and severance of the members of 
a family do of individuals. Both originate in the laws 
and exigencies of nature ; and. undier ordinary circum- 
stances, both tend in like manner to the advancement of 
human felicity. 

The United States of North America have practically 
exemplified all that is here sought to be explained. 
Through all the vicissitudes of their history, whether 
free or dependent, they have been a source of benefit to 
England. By their first settlement, the parent State 
was relieved ; they were an outlet for its political and 
religious discontents, and opened a new and boundless 
field of industrial enterprise. The rupture of their 
allegiance neither destroyed nor impaired the salutary 
relations previously subsisting, but augmented and 
accelerated their development. The wrong, if any was 
attempted on either side— for Britain had excusable 
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though mistaken inducements for seeking to perpetuate 
her trans-atlantic supremacy — was not in the resistance 
of the Anglo-Americans, but in the coercive efforts of 
England to prolong her dominion beyond its natural 
term of duration. The error was a parental one ; and 
to return to our preceding illustration, is like that 
of parents who would keep their children in perpetual 
pupilage, and inhibit them from separate location and 
the setting up for themselves in the world. 

We still continue to reap the fruits of our colonial 
enterprise two centuries past. American independence, 
we repeat, has been no drawback on this country. 
She is still our best friend and customer, and more 
than anv other still contributes to our manufac- 
turing and commercial prosperity. Suppose America 
had never been colonized, and helped forward by 
British settlers ; suppose the development of her natural 
resources had been left to the Red Indian — to merely 
her own aboriginal agency— what beneficial relations 
is it likely would have now subsisted between her and 
England ? Would a population have arisen to take 
annually from seven to nine millions of British produce 
and manufactures ? Oh ! no ; she would in all likeli- 
hood have remained as destitute and as unpro^table a 
connexion as the Pampas or Oregon now is. Suppose 
a less extreme case, that she had not been left in her 
infant efforts wholly unaided by European arts, capital, 
and civilization, but that France or Holland had taken 
tbe start of us in her reclamation and settlement, we 
should, in this case, have suffered serious detriment. 
We should have lost all the advantages of first occupa- 
tion and first impressions; of planting the English 
language, English habits, tastes, and wants, among a 
vast and unknown population, by which the dependence 
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of the Western world has heen far more heneficiaHy, 
and, it is likely, more permanently, guftranteed, than it 
ever could have been either by British tax-collectors or 
British grenadiers. 

Besides establishing a present lien and future pre* 
ference in the development of new countries, our first 
occupation of them conferred other national benefits. 
Our colonial policy may not have been the best ; it may 
have partaken largely of the narrow spirit of the age ; 
but it has always been more liberal than that of any 
other European state. At no period of history did we 
ever go openly to war against the natural fertility 
of the soil, to stint Europe in the supply of colonial 
products. But this was done by the Dutch, who actu- 
ally rooted up the spice-trees of the Philippine Islands, 
lest Europe should be too abundantly supplied, and at 
too cheap a rate, with mace, nutmegs, and cloves. The 
pohcy^of Spain was still more execrable. South America, 
in her hands, was no better than a vast prison-house : it 
was hermetically sealed against all the rest of Europe, — 
sealed, not only against European* commodities, hot 
European ideas. Strangers were all but excluded, and 
it was with much mistrust and difficulty that travellers 
could obtain an insight into her code of prison disci- 
pline. Her tyranny was twofold ; extending over the 
minds of the people, as well as the natural capabilities 
of the country. The colonial policy of France hardly 
offers a brighter page. Indeed, France has hardly yet 
mastered the A B C of commercial legislation, either in 
her domestic or external policy. But these have been 
the chief colonizing states, next to ourselves. And 
what, we ask, would have been the probable conse- 
quences on the weal and progress of England, or even 
on the Colonies themselves, had they been allowed to 
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unticipate us in the possession of our colonial empire ? 
HadJamaica and Barbadoes— the Carolinas and Massa- 
chussetts — been first theirs, instead of ours, and had the 
spirit which revoked the edict of Nantes, and estab- 
lished the Inquisition, been allowed to extend its 
withering influence over their future destinies, in place 
x)f the spirit of Queen Elizabeth and Oliver Cromwell, 
would the Colonies have been what they are^ or would 
England have been what she is — so rich and powerful 
— so supreme in commerce and industry ; or, far above 
all these, would she have commanded, to the same 
extent, the means of national happiness ? 

To these questions it is hardly likely there can be 
great discrepancies in the answers. But we will throw 
aside their political bearings ; we will not say a word on 
the degree which British colonies have contributed to the 
general opulence, maritime strength, and greatness of 
the empire ; nor on the obvious fact that a great empire, 
governed on moderate and enlightened principles, is, 
whereTer its sway extends, a great blessing to the world. 
We leave all these fruitful themes to orators, poets, and 
historians, and shall only dwell on the plain, homely 
truth. Have not colonies contributed immensely to the 
general advancement of the United Kingdom ? Would 
its population have had the same command over the 
comforts and enjoyments of life without them ? Would 
there have been the same appliances for wholesome, tem- 
perate, and luxurious existence, had the spice islands, and 
the coffee, sugar, rice, and cotton plantations been left 
to the foreigner? Would Dutch selfishness, Spanish 
bigotry, or French illiberality, to the same extent have 
multiplied their products, and afforded the means, in the 
same profusion, for heightening the enjoyment of every 
meal ? What these states have done for themselves, as 
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well as what they have done for the foreign posses- 
sions dependent upon them» in the way of colonial 
government, trade, and industry, appear to afford 
sufficient answers to these inquiries. 

We have dwelt upon this subject, because a dis- 
position is sometimes evinced to undervalue the im- 
portance of colonies, or adopt erroneous views res- 
pecting them. They are, in truth, an inseparable 
adjunct to every great empire. Every prosperous 
country has a tendency to become redundantly rich and 
redundantly peopled. For these^ new outlets must be 
found ; new lands must be discovered or reclaimed, and 
the foundation laid of new communities. Colonization, 
for these ends, offers the natural remedies for natural 
disorders; and the nation that applies them cannot 
thereby be either weakened or impoverished. The errors 
of England, when she erred, have not been in this direc- 
tion, but in another — in colonizing, as Old Rome did, for 
plunder and dominion. But her colonial wars have 
not been so frequent as sometimes represented. They 
originated less in outlying causes, than in causes 
nearer home — in her own bosom— in the propensity 
to fight on sHght occasions. The belhcose passion was 
there, and the means to indulge it, both pecuniary and 
physical, abundant ; and when this is the case, whether 
among nations or individuals, pretexts for quarrels will 
never be wanting, — trifles will serve. If there be no 
colonies to dispute about — no furs or cat-skins, Cana- 
dian boundary, Dutch barrier, Spanish succession, 
Montpensier marriage, to embroil communities — there 
is always at hand the bustling vanity, restless ambition, 
or vain-gloriousness of a Cardinal Alberoni, Baron 
Golf, M. Thiers, or Viscount Palmerston. 

In her colonial system England has other sins than 
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war to answer for, but they are more venial. They 
have been an excess of parental fondness. She loved 
her offspring too well, nursed them too much, and 
clung to them too long. But her greatest failings 
have been redeemed by the adoption of the principle of 
free trade. The cordial that is good for the parent is 
not likelv to be baneful to the children. Colonial 
emancipation — the abolition of dependence and protec- 
tion — of differential duties and drawbacks — and even of 
the famous Navigation Laws — all appear only so many 
practical corollaries of entire commercial freedom, that 
remain to be worked out as time and opportunity 
will serve. 

II. — Colonial Expenditure and Commerce. 

The preceding section has been general and retro- 
spective. It was an indispensable preliminary to a just 
estimate of the colonial system ; but the rest will be 
more practical. Having explained the national exi- 
gencies in which foreign possessions originate, and the 
public benefits resulting from them, we shall proceed to 
examine the present value of English colonies, the 
commercial benefits of which they are productive, and 
the price annually paid by the people of England for 
the realization of these benefits. 

The number of British colonies is forty-four. Of 
these, eleven, including Gibraltar, Malta, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Hong Kong, and places of that descrip- 
tion, are military and maritime stations, kept up either 
to facilitate commerce, or for the maintenance of the 
general strength and security of the empire. The 
plantations and settlements, consisting principally of 
the West India Islands and the British North American 
provinces, are thirty-two in number, valuable chiefly for 
their tropical or other products, for the purposes of 
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commerce and consumption. The two remaining coloniei 
of New South Wales and Van Dieman's Land, are penal 
settlements, for the reception of criminals. ' 

The first class of Colonies are protective^ and entail 
the chief part of the expense incurred by England in 
the support of her colonial system. They seem unne- 
cessarily numerous. For example, what use is there in 
the retention of the Ionian Islands, with Malta and 
Gibraltar in our hands? Mauritius and the Cape of 
Good Hope have been chiefly of use to the East India 
Company, which ought to have defrayed the charges of 
their military occupation. The settlements of Sierra 
Leone, and on the west coast of Africa, have been a 
constant drain on British life and treasure, and had 
better been long since abandoned, having whoUy failed 
in the attainment of the objects intended. Although 
the Canadas have been consolidated under one govern- 
ment, and are apparently tranquil, it is doubtful whether 
it would not have been more favourable to the interests 
of the mother country, had'they been successful in their 
recent efforts at independence. England would have 
lost nothing, and saved a great deal. They would have 
continued as wide a field for British enterprise as before, 
and probably as accessible. Judging from the ante* 
cedent examf)le of the United States, neither our manu* 
factures, commerce, nor shipping would have suffered 
diminution by the abandonment of them to self- 
government. The sums they have cost England have 
been immense. Almost twenty years since, Sir H. 
Parnell estimated the total sum expended on the Canadas 
at fifty or sixty millions ; and we have been laying out 
the best part of a million annually upon them ever since. 

But it will be convenient first to introduce a general 
statement of expenditure on Colonies of every desgrip- 
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tioo. The sabjoined return is the latest presented to 
Parliament, and exhibits the net military, naval, and 
civil expenditure ; and also the total net annual expen- 
diture incurred by Great Britain, in the maintenance of 
her outlying provinces. 



Colonial Expenditure; specifying the Net Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Civil Expenditure, in the British 
Colonies ; and the Total Expenditure incurred by Great 
Britain, in the year 1843-4. 











TOTAL 




MILITARY. 


NAVAL. 


CIVIL. 


COST. 


MILITARY STATIONS. 










Gibraltar . 


^£219,465 


£2,071 


£4,482 


£226,019 


Malta . . . 


106,659 


34,164 




140,702 


Cape of Good Hope 


294,781 


2,279 


3,505 


300,566 


Mauritius . . 


87,031 




5,271 


92,302 


Bermuda 


79,806 


16,358 


35,282 


131,447 


Falkland Islands . 


964 




3,686 


4,650 


Ascension . . 




6,114 




6,114 


Heligoland . 






1,095 


1,095 


Ionian Islands . . 


131,227 . 




1,613 


132,840 


St Helena . 


28,000 




11,143 


39,143 


Hong Kong . . 


4,997 


78 


3,293 


8,370 


SETTLEMENTS. 










Jamaica . . ^ 










Bahamas . • • r 


204,636 


5,174 


21,602 


231,413 


Honduras . . 3 










Barbadoes . . ' 










Grenada 










St. Vincent . . 










Tobago 










Antigua . . . 










Montserrat . 




4 






St. Christopher's . 


308,750 


810 


52,860 


362,421 


Nevis . 










Anguilla . . . 










Virgin Islands 










Dominica . . 










St. Lucia . 










Trinidad • . . 










^itish Guiana . j 








► 
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Colonial EhLPBNDiTURB, continued. 











TOTAL 




MILITARY. 


NAVAL. 


CIVIL. 


COST. 


SETTLEMENTS. 










Lower Canada. . 1 
Upper Canada . i 


£525^26 


£708 


£16,222 


£542,157 


Nova Scotia . . ^ 










New Brunswick . f 
Prince Edwd.'s Is.^ 


173,030 


3,630 


17,873 


194,534 


Newfoundland . 7 










Sierra Leone . ^ 










Gambia . • • c 


38,163 


169 


13,089 


51,421 


Cape Coast .. . ) 










Ceylon . . . 


109,282 


2,446 


424 


112,152 


Western Australia 


3,461 




1,152 


4,614 


South Australia . 


1,288 




10,179 


11,467 


North Australia . 






1,766 


1,766 


New Zealand . . 


2,198 




16,270 


18,468 


PENAL SETTLEMENTS. 










New South Wales i 
Van Dieman's Ld. j 


189,005 




320,000 


509,033 


General Charges . 


48,941 






48,941 




2,556,919 


74,005 


540,842 


3,171,646 



It thus appears that the net annual cost of the Colo- 
nies, to Great Britain, is 3, 1 7 1 ,646/. For whose benefit 
is this vast sum annually expended? There are valua- 
ble offices and sinecures in the Colonies, we know, and 
shall soon exhibit; lucrative governorships, bishoprics* 
secretaryships, registrarships, agencies, and what not; 
but these do not profit the people of England. What 
return do they receive for the squandering, on such 
objects, the produce of the window-duties, sugar, tea, 
soap, and malt duties? They may be a convenient 
refuge for the younger branches of the aristocracy, who 
have been despoiled of their patrimony by entail and 
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primogeniture laws ; but what national benefits accrue 
from them ? 

There are only four, or at most five ways, that Colo- 
nies can be advant£^eous to the mother-country, 1. 
As a reproductive outlet to surplus industry and capital. 
2. In furnishing a military station for mercantile and 
political protection. 3. In supplying the parent state 
with a revenue. 4. In affording commercial advan- 
tages. 5. By the remission of an absentee-rental to 
the proprietors of colonial lands and plantations. 

To the first of these uses we have already done 
ample justice, and conceded their past and present use- 
fulness ; but our aristocratic Government has never 
evinced any great zeal in this direction. It held out no 
immediate prospect of advantage to themselves — only 
the productive classes ; and they have always nicely 
calculated the expense per head, in any national scheme 
of colonization, and begrudged and refused the outlay. 
Next, as to aiding us with a military force ; so far from 
being auxiliary, they have always been a great drain 
upon our resources, particularly in war, when they 
occupy a large portion of the army and fleet in their 
defence. England, during peace, might almost dispense 
with a standing army ; but in the Colonies and Ireland 
the demand for the military is seldom interrupted, nor 
hardly diminished; and from these two sources only 
arise neariy one-half of the expenditure on the national 
forces. As to colonial revenue, that is something worse 
than nil; for the Colonies, as shown in the above 
returns, draw from the mother- country, yearly, upwards 
of three millions. There remain, then, only commercial 
advantages, and the absentee- rental, to keep England 
in good humour with her numerous and not a little 
burdensome family. Upon each of these we shall make 
a pause. 
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Commerce is mutually beneficial, and a fiair source of 
gain ; and we shall endeavour to ascertain its value 
with the Colonies, and the proportion it bears to that 
with foreign countries. It is a question of accounts, 
and can only be settled by figures. 

In the last returns to Parliament, we find that the 
declared or actual value of the British and Irish produce 
and manufactures, exported from the United Kingdom 
to all parts of the world, in the year 1845, amounted to 
60, 1 1 1 ,082/. Of this export of commodities, 49,897,518/. 
was the proportion exported to foreign countries, and 
10,213,564/. to British Colonies. We subjoin the 
names of the foreign countries, as well as the Colonies, 
to which these exports were respectively made, and the 
quantity exported to each. 



EXPORTS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Russia £2,153,491 

Sweden 123,730 

Norway 163,512 

Denmark 258,558 

Prussia 577,999 

Germany 6,517,796 

Holland . 3,139,035 

Belgium 1,479,058 

France ♦ . . 2,791,238 

Portugal, Proper 980,389 

„ Azores 50,938 

„ Madeira 27,507 

Spain and Balearic Islands 676,636 

„ Canaries 42,272 

Italy and Italian Islands 2,601,911 

Morea and Greek Islands. 35,577 

Turkey 2,211,278 

Syria and Palestine ....... 631,631 

Egypt 291,850 
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Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco . . . j830,360 

Forts of the Red Sea 1,500 

Cape de Verd Islands 1,257 

Bourbon 250 

Arabia 16,067 

£ast India Company's Territories and Ceylon . 6,703,778 

Sumatra, Java, and Islands in the Indian Seas. . 515,473 

Philippine Islands 115,515 

China 2,394,827 

Hayti 215,072 

Cuba and Foreign West Indies 1,249,015 

United States of America 7,142,839 

Texas 4,824 

Mexico 347,130 

New Grenada, Venezuela, and Escuador . . . 390,149 
Foreign Settlements on the North- West coast of 

America 1,077 

Brazil 2,493,306 

Rio de la Plata 592,279 

Chili • 1,079,615 

Peru and Bolivia 878,708 

Guernsey, Jersey, Man, Sec 379,071 

^£49,897,518 



EXPORTS TO BRITISH COLONIES. 

Gibraltar ^6768,928 

Malta . . . 189,995 

Ionian Islands 209,612 

Western Africa 532,028 

Cape of Good Hope 648,749 

St. Helena and Ascension Islands . . . . 29,117 

Mauritius 345,059 

Australian Settlements « 1,201,076 

South Sea Islands 43,045 

British North America 3,555,954 

British West Indies 2,789,196 

Falkland Islands 814 

£10,213,564 
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The results from the above comparative statement 
merit attention, and help to settle some prevalent 
errors. The Colonial trade is evidently of importance 
to the general prosperity ; it forms upwards of cwfr 
sutth part of the entire commerce of the empire, and io 
the same proportion contributes to support the internal 
traffic and industrial activity dependent on the export 
trade of the United Kingdom. Our greatest customers, 
after all, appear to be the Colonies ; they exceed even 
the United States : but gold may be too dearly bought, 
and the nation pay too high a price for its cdonial 
trade. Hence arises the long list of woes, the heavy 
drawbacks on this branch of external commerce. 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright could enumerate them at 
once« — they have them at their fingers' ends, and could 
count off directly how much every man, woman, and 
child in the kingdom pays yearly in protective duties on 
sugar, coffee, treacle, rum, and timber. We wiU not, 
however, trouble the reader with a repetition of their 
computations, since all the ills they import are» we 
trust, doomed, along with other lumber of a dark age, 
to the tomb of the Capulets, and it is useless to dwell 
on the past or present miseries they have inflicted, in 
the illusive effort to bolster up a partial or monopolizing 
interest. Ireland and the West Indies stand in the 
same category of England's afflictions; they are her 
poor relations, or ill- thriven children, and she will 
scarcely ever know the last of the cost entailed by their 
disastrous affinities. But one item of West Indian 
charge is too awful to pass unnoticed. A military 
expenditure of three millions is too serious an outlay not 
to be dwelt upon. No profit on the ten millions of 
colonial exports is likely to compensate this heavy drain 
on the national resources. It is thirty per cent on the 
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declared value of the merchandize exported, and no 
probable gain on cottons, linens, hardware, or even 
drugs, can be an equivalent for this sacrifice, and the 
burden it imposes on the mother country. It follows 
that if the Colonies have nothing to shew but their 
trade, they must be given up ; they are a dead and 
uncompensated loss to the British community. 

But they have something else to adduce. There is 
the A BSBNTEB- RENTAL, Spent in England or elsewhere, 
by the colonial proprietors. Will this compensate for 
three or four millions of taxes ? Will it pay the mili- 
tary, naval, and civil outgoings of the Colonies ? We 
fear not. But certainly there ought to be no ab- 
sentee-rental, if the Colonies cannot defray the expense 
of their own defence and government. This absentee- 
rental, both in the Colonies and Ireland, is a monstrous 
imposition on the common sense of mankind. What in 
reason can any country have to remit abroad, if it has 
not wherewithal for its own necessary wants and charges 
at home ? Is it not unbearable that any herd of vaga- 
bonds, whether from Ireland, Jamaica, or Barbadoes 
should be wandering here and there— at Bath, Chelten- 
ham, London, Paris, or Rome — divested of all the cares 
and duties pertaining to their station, yet sucking the 
juices and wasting without return the fruits of the soil 
and industry of their respective resident populations ? 

This is an outrage on justice that must be redressed. 
Attached to property are duties, as well as rights — and 
this truth it is high time the landlord class should 
-everywhere be taught. There can be no absentee- 
rentaL nor hardly rental of any kind, where a country 
has been so misgoverned, ill- cultivated, or perhaps 
openly impoverished and plundered, that it is without 
the means to provide for its own indispensable security 
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and conservation. Necessary and home charges miut 
be met, ere there can be a sarplus to remit or consame 
by any body. Everywhere the landed proprietors have 
assumed the exclusive right to govern* and have mono- 
polized all the honours, power, distinction, and pay d 
Government ; and if they have failed in their cleaily 
implied engagements, either from lack of honesty or 
lack of ability, they are liable, in parse or person) 
as in the case of other bankrupt undertaking^. 

As to that particular species of income* the rental of 
absentees — whether from the West Indies or Ireland, 
there can be no dispute about it. Why should a clergy- 
man be required to reside, and not a landlord ? If one 
has a flock and tithes, the other has tenants and rent 
They have both a cure, and the duties, in one case ai 
YffiU as the other, if not adequately fulfilled, their income 
annexed ought to be sequestrated. 

But pubHc, as well as private wrongs pervade colonial 
management. The grievances of the Colonies do not 
exclusively consist in having a large non-resident pro- 
prietary* who receive, and dissipate elsewhere, the 
revenues of the soil, leaving their duties to be discharged 
by hireling attomies, agents* and middlemen ; but they 
have also political iniquities to complain of— shameful 
abuses of government and patronage. These last 
partly originate in the defective constitution of the 
Executive Government at home* on which we dwelt in 
a former chapter, and the baneful influence of whose 
fluctuating existence is felt both in the eastern and 
western hemisphere. For example, how many Governor* 
Generals have been sent out to the East Indies daring 
the last seven years ? What were the inducements to 
their promotion — what services had they rendered— 
what superior fitness had they evinced to recommend 
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them to their very responsible elevations? Lord 
Anckland has been one, and almost the first of them, 
and initiated, on the most weak and idle pretexts, the 
disastrous invasion of Cabul, in which the Anglo-Indian 
army was utterly destroyed, and 17,000,000/. of money 
uselessly expended. But who was this ill-starred Indian 
viceroy ? What had he done, and what were his official 
pretensions ? The public only knew him as a court pen- 
sioner ; he was understood to be a pet lord of a Whig 
coterie; feeble and inert, but an amiable and domesticated 
bachelor, whose poverty made 25,000/. per annum not 
unacceptable in defraying the expenses of his household ; 
he had, however, never evinced any great capacity or ad- 
ministrative gifts to tender in return. This pageant passed ; 
next was ushered on the stage Bomhastes Furioso, the 
ex-clerk and custos brevium of the Court of Queen's 
Bench. Lord Ellenborough was chiefly known to the 
public from his connubial misfortunes, and fastidious 
attention to personal appearance. He had certainly 
established no reputation for wisdom in the Senate, nor 
for governing abilities at the Board of Control. 
But the Tories had replaced the Whigs ; they had come 
iuy so his lordship must be sent out. That was his 
certificate for the rule of an empire. His reign was 
short ; his Napoleon imitations were well enough suited 
to the scene, but not to the taste of the time, and he 
was suddenly recalled, and the present Governor-General 
appointed. Viscount Hardinge has shown himself 
a brave and able soldier, but of his civil qualifications 
the world has had no proof. But fit or unfit for his 
high office, he is not a Whig, and the Whigs, it is 
understood, are moving — in due fear of his patron the 
Duke — heaven and earth to remove him, and make way ^ 
for one of themselves. 
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These examples are enough, for the present, to 
illustrate our purpose. High appointments are oftoi 
given to individuals, not from their fitness for them, 
hut from personal favour, or the uncertain con- 
tingency of party predominance. From this vice, of the 
Executive, both the East and West Indies have suf- 
fered. Who should be their Governors — on whose 
knowledge, experience, and public spirit their destinies 
should depend — formed a problem of precarious sdor 
tion, not dependent on the merits of the persons 
selected, but on their private connexions, — on royal 
caprice, or party tactics and ascendancy. 

The fate of communities, however, ought not to be 
at the mercy of such accidents. What inconsistencies 
they evince in our laws and usages ! A parish priest or 
village apothecary must be trained for his vocation; he 
must be educated, examined, and licensed, ere he can 
practise. But anybody will do for a Govemoir or 
Governor- General. A military dandy, a pedant from 
Oxford or Cambridge, or dawdler at a drawing-room 
will suffice, provided he has a Whig or Tory Foreign 
Secretary, Lord President, or First Lord of the 
Treasury to lead him out. It is an abuse that a re- 
formed Parliament ought to cease to allow; and it 
ought especially to interfere to check the absurd and 
unreasonable foppery that gives, in official appointments, 
such undue precedency to military pretensions. It is 
not the soldier, but the civilian, that is abroad. It is 
not men of war, but men of peace, that form the 
requisites of the age. It is not embryo Alexanders, 
nor Hannibals, the world needs, or that ought to be 
chosen to domineer, in idle pomp or hurtful beUigerent 
activity, in our foreign possessions; but men gifted 
like a Lord Sydenham, or Lord Metcalfe; versed in 
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the principles of just laws, and a responsible adminis- 
tration of them; eminent, too, in commercial knowledge, 
in the statistics and resources of the countries they 
are sent to rule over, and in general scientific acquire- 
ments. In lieu of hunting for testimonials of fitness in 
the Gazette, or referring to the Horse Guards, it would 
be far more suitable to the time and its exigencies to 
refer to the Board of Trade, or even the London 
Universitj. 

The Colonies have other difBculties to grapple with 
besides an incompetent Executive administration. They 
are groaning under the burden of officials, both lay and 
clerical. The expenses incurred from this class of con- 
sumers is enormous, and partly paid out of Colonial 
funds, and partly out of Parliamentary grants. We 
shall subjoin a long list of these absorbents, and which 
we hope the reader will consider with attention. He 
will be especially struck with the number of little 
Church establishments there are in our trans-atlantic 
possessions, — what arrays of Bishops, Archdeacons, Rec- 
tors, and other spirituals there are in almost every 
little island and province, luxuriating on incomes — for 
our limits will not admit a lower descent — exceeding 
1,000/. per annum. 



GovERNOBs, Bishops, Secretaries, and other 
Officers, in the CoiiONiBS, whose Incomes in one 
Year exceeded 1,000/. 



Canada, &c. — 
Elgin, Earl of, Governor-General 
Mountain, Rev. G. J., Bishop of Montreal 
Archdeacon of Quebec 
Rector of Quebec .... 

Allowance for House-rent 
These stipends to the Colonial plaralist paid by 
the Mother Country. 



£7,000 

1,000 

500 

400 

90 
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Sigiiey, M. J., Roman Catholic Bishop of Quebec 

Ditto ^ Allowance for rent of Palace 

Half paid by parliamentary grant, half from 
colonial funds 
Stuart, Sir J. Chief Justice, Lower Canada 
Robinson, J. B. ditto Upper Canada 
Jameson, R. S. Vice- Chancellor 
Smith, James, Attorney-General, Lower Canada 

Member of Executive Council ... 
Draper, W. H. Attorney-General, Upper Canada 

Member of Executive Council ... 
Taschereau, J. A., Solicitor- General, Lower 
v/anada ... .•* ... **• 

Member of Executive Council ... 
Rawson, K. W. Chief Secretary 
Harrison, S. B., Secretary of the Province, West 

Member of Executive Council ... 
Daly, Dominick, Secretary of the Province, East 

Member of Executive Council ... 
Dunn, John Hervey, Receiver-General 

Member of Executive Council ... 
Hinks, Francis, Inspector General 

Member of Executive Council ... 
Sullivan, R. B. President, Executive Council ... 

Member of Executive Council ... 
Harvey, Sir John, Lieut. Gov. Nova Scotia ... 
Inglis, J., Bishop of Nova Scotia 
Colebrooke, Sir. W. M. G. Lieut.- Gov. New 
Brunswick 

Lieutenant- Colon el Royal Artillery 
Chipman, Ward, Chief Justice, New Brunswick 
Odell, W. F. Colonial Secretary ditto 
Baillie, T. Surveyor- Gen. ditto 

Huntley, Sir H. V. Lient-Gov. Prince Edward's 
xsianu ... ... ... ... 

Bruce, Hon. W. A. Governor of Newfoundland 
Norton, L, Chief Justice, ditto 

Reid, Lieut-Col., Governor of Bermuda 

Lieut-Col, Royal Engineers ditto 
Higginoon, J. M., Governor of Leeward Islands 
Davies, Rev. G., Bishop of Antigua ... 
D'Urban, Lieut- General, sen., B. Governor of the 

Windward Islands, St Lucia ... 
Parry, Rev. T., Bishop of Barbadoes ... 
Clarke, Sir R. B., Chief Justice do. 
Mathew, Sir F., G.B., Governor of Bahama 

British Guiana, &c« — 
Light, Henry, Governor 
Austin, Rev. W., Bishop of Guiana ... 
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Tery H., Cliicf Jiialice 
Thomas, Fiist Puisne J-uiJ(ie ... 
e, Thomas. Second Puisne Jud^e 
rt. C. P., Goreniment Secietsry 
W., Attornej-Generul 
S., Registrar Admiralty Court 
ll.T.C. Provost Marabal 

ieo., High Sheriff 

, J-, Receiver-General 
n, S. A., Vendue Master 
lid, Lieut-Gen. G.. Lieut.-Gov, Domin 
n, K. B., Lieut.-Gov. Grenada 
son, J., Chief Justice do. 
Ousley, Registrar and Clerk do. 
t, S(. John, Governor of HonilurBa 
iL-Colonel Royal Artillery ... 

r C. R, Governor 
Rev. A. G., Bishop uf Jamaica 
en. E., Archdeacon of Kingoion 
iir Joshua, Cliief Justice 
gall. W. C, Absislant Judge ... 



, . Ditt, 

, C. C, F.. Island Sec. andClerk to Council 

, J, A., Provoat-Marshal-General 

eroflhe Black Rod :.. 

e Sec. and Regislrnr, Demerora 

3, J., Receiver Gen- and Treasurer 

H., Regialrariii Chancery 

, Sir M. H., Clerk of the Inferior Court of 

ihftin, C. T., Lieut.-Gov. St. Christopher 
Lately deceased 

John, Chief Justice St. Lucia 
ili, Sir John, Lieut.-Gov. St. Vincent .,. 

Major L., Ditto, Tobago 
m, John, Sec. and Regisirar, do. 
DAD, ftc— 
Lord, Governor 
1, George, Chief Justice do. ... 
n. L.F.C., Puisne Judge 

Ant.. Ditto .. 

[.ieul.-Gen.SirJP.,Govemor of Malta ... 

Gen. Sir R., Governor of Gibraltar ... 
. 15th LiKht Dragoons 
OF Good Hop^i — 
fr, MBJor Gen. Sir H , Governor 
Jolonel J., Lieut.-Gov., Eastern District 

SirJ-,Chief Justice 

s, W., First Puisne Judge 

ck, G., Second Fuiane Judge ... 
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3,000 
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Bell, Colonel, Colonial Secretary 

Porter, W., Attorney General 

Macdonald, Col. George, Gov. of Sierra Leone... 

Carr, John, Chief Justice, ditto 

Ceylon: — 
Campbell, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Colin, Governor 
Glenie, J. M. S., Archdeacon of Columbo 
Oliphant, Sir A., Chief Justice 
Carr, W. O., Senior Puisne Judge 
Stark, James, Second Puisne Judge 
Buller, Arthur, Queen's Advocate 
Anstruther, Philip, Colonial Secretary 

Commissioner of the Colonial Treasury 
Wright, H. Account.-Gen. and Comptroller 
Tumour, George, Treasurer 
Templer, F. J., Collector of Customs 

Commis. of Colonial Treasury 
Price, James, District Judge of Jaffna 

Contingent Allowance 
Mooyaart, J. N., Gov.-Agent 
Dyke, P. A., ditto Western Province 
Rodney, J. S., ditto Eastern Province 

Mauritius and St. Helena: — 
Gomm, Major Gen. Sir W., Governor 
Wilson, JameS) Chief Judge 
Surtees, S. V., Vice-President of Appeal 
Romono, J. C, Acting Judge of Court of Appeal 
Colin, B., President, Court of First Instance ... 
Depenay, P., Procuror and Advocate-General 
Dick, G. F., Colonial Secretary 
Kelsey, W. J. Auditor-General 
Sheridan, F. C, Treasurer ... 
St John, C, Chief of Medical Dept. ... 
Assistant Inspector of Hospital ... 
Rosse, Sir. P., Major-Gen. Governor of St. Helena 

New South Wales: — 
Fitzrov, Sir C. A., Governor 
Brougnton, Rev. W. G., Bishop of Australia ... 
Dowung, Sir James, Chief Justice 
Burton, W. W., Judge 
Willis, J. W. ditto 
Stephen, Alfred, ditto 
Thomson, Edward Dear, Colonial Secretary and 

Registrar of Records 
Plunkett, J. H. Attorney General 

Van Dieman's Land: — 
Denison. Sir W. I. Lieutenant-Governor 
Pidder, Sir J. L., Chief Justice ... 

Montagu, A., Puisne Judge 
Montagu, John, Colonial Secretary 
Grey, Geor'*** Governor of New Zealand 
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levhral of Political AbuBes— Glance at past Misrule— Government ceased 
to be Progtessive— Symptoms— Diversion of the Ecclesiastical Fand 
fromPoor to Rich Clergy— Creation of New Bishops—Snormous Increase 
of Military Establishments— History of Civil list Pensions— Limitation 
of them— List of Court Pensions, with the Explanations given by the 
Pensioners of their Origin— Pensions resigned* suspended, or dis- 
allowed—Pensions granted under Queen Victoria, especially to Men 
of Science— Parliamentary and Military Pensions— General Policy of 
the Pension System. 

^M popular outcry against the squanderings of the 
^vemment, ahout the period of the Reform Bill, was 
►t without fruit. After a pertinacious and wily re- 
^^ance, the task of revision was entered upon, and 
xxij economical reforms made in the puhlic admin is- 
^^ion. Next in utility to the removal of abuses, is 
e constant vigilance that guards against their repro- 
duction in any new or astlogous shape. Political 
'irruption is not only tenacious of life, and hard to 
^icate, but possesses great power of transformation, 
^ as to escape challenge and detection. 

In the heyday of unchecked misrule, no practice was 
^ore frequent and flagitious than that of ofRcial men 
Uartering their families on the produce of the taxes. 
Nobody could obtain the slightest hold of the pubHe 
iarcase, whether in the Public Offices, the Courts of 
jaw, the Colonies, or the Church, but they tried to 
asten upon it also all their relations, connexions, and 
lependents. The devices resorted to for bringing the 
intijre family circle vnthin shelter of the paiUo coopertre^ 

I 
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were infinite in number. If no positive employment 
was open, or those left out were unfit for active dutiesi 
they were pitched into sinecures and reversions^ some- 
times to the second, the third, or the fourth gene- 
ration. If no sinecure or reversion were to be had, 
then a pension was sought on the Scotch, Irish, or 
English Civil List, or on the 4^ per cent. West Indk 
duty. If the wished-for haven was fhll, or inaccessible 
in this direction, and as room must be found some* 
where, then, perhaps, an artificial vacancy was created; 
the present holder of an office was prematurely super- 
annuated, and an opening thereby made for the new 
candidate, whose predecessor, it is likely, was again 
brought forward in some other appointment, after a 
brief retirement. For those for whom no immediate 
provision could be made, either by place, grant, pennon, 
or compensation, and whose present incomes were 
thought insufficient, a kind of out-door allowance waa 
temporarily granted, till they could be better provided 
for. All, however, by some contrivance, were brought 
upon the public roll ; it was a complete Irish or Scotdi 
inroad, and no one of the same clan or kindred vas 
excluded. Not only were descendants and collat^relB 
made partakers of the national affluence, but sympalikj 
spread upwards, and in other directions; provision being 
made for the wives of placemen, or for widows on the 
death of their husbands, or for children when thejr 
married ; and the mothers of several noblemen, in good 
circumstances, and well able to maintain their parents, 
as the statute of Elizabeth directs, were charged ajpon 
the public store. The office might be mean in name, 
but if little or no duties were annexed, and great pay, 
it was eagerly sought by the highest classes. In this 
way the Beresfords, in Ireland, became whanjkigen. 
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eraners, and packers: one nobleman was clerk of the 
pipe, part of whose business was to be train-bearer 
to the Lord Chancellor ; another condescended to be a 
vmc'taster: a lady of high rank — a duchess — was, 
and we believe still is, the collector of the customs 
outwards; another high-born dame was sweeper of the 
Mall. No such jobs can be now perpetrated to a like 
shameless extent; the grant of superannuations has 
been made more strict; pensions have been brought 
under the cognizance of Parliament, and some of the 
chief sinecures abolished. All these reforms, however, 
were prospective. Existing interests have been re- 
spected ; in consequence, a heavy load of incumbrances 
still continues to be borne by the people, the fatal 
bequest of past times of iniquitous government. 

Since the restoration of the Melbourne Cabinet, in 
1835, there has been little or no endeavour at further 
political reforms. In Heu of gratitude for the popular 
demonstration that had replaced them in power, they 
appear to have considered themselv^, aided by the 
support of a septennial Parliament, newly-elected, re- 
lieved from the need of further concessions. It was 
wadac such circumstances that the doctrine of finalitv 
was promdgated, to foreclose, apparently, both the 
bop^ and effort at further progress. From this period 
tiie hand of Esau has weighed upon the country; 
oommercial reforms there have been, but the great 
qoeations of ecclesiastical, legal, municipal, educational, 
and nniversity reform have drifted to leeward. There 
have heea even symptoms of a desire to revive the 
worst practices of the Gatton and Old Sarum regime; 
the~^ewport-Monteagle afiidr, already noticed, is one 
example, and the increase and disposal of th^ patronage 
of ^e Great Seal afford another. What profusion. 

i2 
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too. has been recentlv erinced by the late extensive 
breret promotion, and the grant of military pensionsi 
for two or three lives, for Indian Tictories. If rewards 
were needed for Oriental triumphs* it waa the East 
India Company, ^dio are most benefited by cor Eastern 
possessions, that ought to have made adequate pro- 
vision for them» in lien of bordening, for an nnknowa 
period, the nation at large. But still more ominous 
signs may be discerned, and which saffidently evince 
that unless the people are watchful and strenuous ia 
resistance, the worst inflictions of boronghmongering 
rule may be again revived. 

It will be remembered that, in 1836, the hope was 
cherished by many, of a thorough reform in chnich 
abuses. An Ekxdesiastical Commission had been ap- 
pointed ; bills were passed to restrain pluralities and en- 
force residence ; the proinotion to certain sinecure caihe. 
dral dignities, as they became vacant, was suspended, and 
provision made for the consolidation of some of the 
minor sees, and the reduction and part equalization of 
episcopal revenues. These amendments were, as usualf 
prospective; but they were wholesome so far as thej 
went, and might, on the homoeopathic principle, hate 
been restorative in the lapse of ages. It could not be 
expected that immediate or efficient remedies would be 
propounded by a council of bishops, and it was of 
bishops that the Commission chiefly consisted. Prdatei 
had been the chief sinners ; it was their political ser- 
vility, lax discipline, and nepotism, that had been mainly 
instrumental in the disparagement of the Establishment 
in public estimation. But the suggestions from this 
suspicious quarter were not entirely without value. 
The project for uniting the smaller sees was commend- 
able, as well as that for augmenting the value of poor 
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livings out of the suppressed canonries. But even these 
samples of church reform seem likely to miscarry. The 
plan of Uniting the Welsh sees of Bangor and St. Asaph 
has been already abandoned, and the fund for the im- 
provement of poor livings is likely to be seriously 
encroached upoU) if not absorbed, by the erection of new 
l^ishoprics. In lieu of lessening the number af sees, 
four additional ones are to be created, and their incomes 
provided out of the ecclesiastical savings. The poor 
curates and beneficiaries certainly ought to cry out 
against this diversion of the fund originally intended 
for their benefit. But the most injured and oppressed 
are seldom the most complaining ; it is those next above 
them that resist— the lowest links of the social chain, in 
every grade of life, being mostly too devoid of heart and 
strength for public utterance and agitation. 

Leaving the Bishops' Job, we shall come to another 
public manifestation, still more demonstrative of the 
revived aristocratic tendencies of the Government. This 
is in the enormous increase, within the last few years, of 
the Military Establishments of the country. Probably 
there never was a period when the signs of continued 
peace were more satisfactory and better assured. It is 
only in the bureaus of foreign ministers and newspaper 
writers that the martial spirit is rife and restless ; the 
people themselves are peaceable, and wholly engrossed 
in the pursuits of peace. With, perhaps, only a single 
exception, the sole objects of the continental nations 
appear to be to rival England in commerce, manu- 
factures, and general opulence. Ships, colonies, and 
constitutional governments are apparently their sole 
aim. France, however, is said to be otherwise disposed ; 
she has spent, we are told,''' in a very short time, eleven 

* Sir De Lacy Evans, House of Commons, March 1, 1847. 
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millions in the fortifying of her capital and seaports. iSo 
much the better, we say, if her disposition be qoairi^ 
some. The more she spends, the less resonrces she 
will have for fighting. It is a fall eteheqaef» not as 
empty one, that furnishes the sinews of war i and into thia 
predicament our neighbours seem fast hastening. lb if 
fit that we should imitate her ? Because she has built t 
wall round Paris, ought one to be forthwith run t^ 
round London ? Because she has an army of 300,000 
men for playing at soldiers, ought we to have another of 
equal force to match it ? What idle pretexts are theM 
to urge for the wasteful estimates of the present session 
of Parliament? Did ever any Englishman, before the 
military M.P. for Westminster, ever set up France as t 
model for England to follow, except in peruke or boot- 
making, or the inditing of balderdash . novels? If 
France is inclined to be again troublesome, EngiaiDd 
is not unptepared. She is a well-stored magazine, 
and, like a lovely bride, can be equipt at a moment's 
notice, either for sport or combat. Her arms are at 
hand, her forges red-hot, and her furnaces ever in blast; 
and without menace or useless display, she is ready for 
any foe by land or flood. 

It is possible, however, that serious national mischiefs 
may ensue firom such parliamentary and newspaper alarm- 
ists. It is certain, that if two great nations prepare to 
fight, it is likely that they wiU fight ; or, at least, the 
chances in favour of that issue are augmented. People 
are led to expect it. Why such preparations, and no 
conflict ? Everybody is disappointed of the martial show 
and the excitement. Many would like to see the new dis- 
coveries of science brought to the test of actual warfare; 
to see — or at least hear— how the new fiizees would 
burn— how Warner's long range, Dundonald's explosive 
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^» and Perkins* steam gun would tell -*- and what 
lavoc steam sqoadrons would make, bristling on all 
ides with death, and moving in every direction with the 
peed of fiery ishariots. It wonld certainly be very 
nteresting to many, to learn the results of this for* 
oidable apparatus of slaughter, but at the same time the 
K>ST, and the miseries it would entail, ought not to be 
vholly forgotten. We ought, in particular, to think 
low the world's progress would be arrested ; or, without 
iwelling on this item, which may be too general for 
izact appreciation, it certainly concerns Englishmen to 
;lmik of another, smaller in amount, but more nearly 
x>nceming them, namely, the Dead Weight ; and which 
br the last thirty years, has saddled the country with an 
innual charge of four or five millions, for widows and 
orphans, lost legs and arms, the superannuated and 
anemployed, with other leavings and redundancies uf 
t^e Icmg death's feast of carnage that ended at 
Waterioot 

Lately, Parliament has evinced a culpable indiffer- 
ence to the reproduction of enormous public calamities. 
It can hardly, however, be entirely forgotten, with 
what difficulty after the Peace the overgrown esta- 
blishments of the country were beaten down, and what 
heavy and seemingly interminable burdens have sur* 
tived their reduction. Despite these admonitions, the 
House of Commons has connived at a vast increase 
within the last ten years in every branch of the mili- 
tairy service — Army, Navy, and Ordnance. It is a 
(act, that since the year 1822, the estimates for these 
outgoings have never been so lavish as in the present 
session, and this at a moment when the prospect of 
a surplus revenue has all but vanished, and a contract 
for a peace-loan of eight millions has just been con- 
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oladed. The rapid progress made ia the permciooB 
work of increasing the public expenditure for public 
mischief, may be shewn from a single comparative 
statement. In the years 1835, I8d6« and 1837, the 
aggregate expense of the Army, Navy, and Ordnanoei 
was 43,424,039/.) giving an annual average expense 
of 14,474,679/. In the years 1842, 1843» and 1844, 
the aggregate expense of those branches of service 
was 55,508,866/. : yielding an average of 18,502,955/,; 
thas, in three years, there had been an excess of 
4,028,276/. The Army alone at present exceeds by 
54,000 men the number kept up from 1834 to 1839. 
Yet there is nothing to discern in the domestic or 
external circumstances of the country to warrant this 
augmentation of force and expenditure. Owing to the 
greater facilities for transport and telegraphic com- 
munication from one part of the kingdom to another, 
it might have been thought that less, rather than r 
greater amount of forde and cost, would have been ad^ 
quate to all probable exigencies. It is not, however, 
the wont, nor perhaps the policy of any government 
to retrench, unless enforced by the people or their 
representatives. With two or three exemplary excep* 
tions, the present House of Commons has shewn itself 
as reckless of expense as if public economy formed 
no part of its delegated vocation. Most of the lavish 
grants of this session have been carried with empty 
benches ; when those for the Navy and Ordnance were 
voted, only twenty-nine members were present. What 
we have said will help to put the nation on the alert» 
and as a general election is approaching, an opportu- 
nity will be afforded for weeding the Legislature of 
treacherous or negligent guardians of the public purse. 
The examples just adduced will serve another useful 
purpose, in elucidating the tendency of Government 
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to become retrograde in liea of progressive, both in 
secular and church reforms. In times of increasing 
Dissent, and the sudden uprising of the new Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, who would have expected 
an attempt to multiply lawn sleeves ? The names of 
9ome of the new sees show the kind of revival that is 
aimed at. A Bishop of St. Germain's certainly savours of 
Poseyism, if not Jacobitism. However, having indi- 
cated the direction of the wind, we shall enter upon 
the main, subject of the chapter, namely. Pensions. 
• In this description of expenditure, the lavishness and 
favouritism of the Executive have been regulated, — 
not effectually checked. If abuses of any extent 
be indulged in, it can only be with the concurrence 
of the Imperial Parliament. This chapter of misrule 
being all but closed, it may be useful and interesting^ 
before exhibiting the existing Pension Roll, to glance 
fit its past history. 

Down to a period not very remote, no restraint ex- 
isted on the power. of the Crown to grant pensions; 
it might even grant away and alienate any part of 
its ancient patrimony> consisting either of real or 
personal property. It was under the exercise of this 
license that a very considerable proportion of the landed 
property of the kingdom, both in England and Ireland, 
became vested in the servants or personal favourites of 
the Sovereign. Such practices were indefensible, the 
possessions of the Crown being public property an- 
nexed to the regal office, not to the person of the 
monarch, who at most had only a life-interest in them, 
and Qould have no right to grant them in perpetuity 
to private individuals. It was to restrain this abuse 
that I. Anne, st. i., c. 7, was passed, which prohibited 
both the Queen and her successors from making any 
grants either of the landed revenues of the Crown, 
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cr of the hereditary rerennes of the Excise, or I^ost* 
office, for a longer term than thirty-one years, or daring 
their own lifetime. 

Bat this statute did not interdict the Sovereign, ot 
her Ministers, from granting pensions or annuities pay- 
able oat of the Civil List. The Civil list was a fixed 
sum, which, from the revolution of 1688. had been 
granted by Parliament at the commencement of eaich 
reign» in lieu of the hereditary revenues of the Crown, to 
defray all the charges, personal and public, of tk 
kingly office. Out of this Parliamentary annuity the 
King might pension to any amount, for any purpose, 
without check or accountability. This continued until 
the passing of Mr. Burke's celebrated bill of economical 
reform in 1782. By this measure the pensions charge- 
able on the English Civil List are restricted to 95,000/., 
and certain facts und principles are stated and affirmed 
in the statute not undeserving notice. For instance, 
the Act declares that, " by means of secret pensions, 
dangerous corruptions may hereafter be practised ; and 
that it is not disparaging to any person to be relieved 
from the royal bounty in their distress, or for their 
desert, but, on the contrary, it is honourable on just 
cause to be thought worthy of such reward." 

Neither Mr. Burke's Act, nor the preceding Act of 
Queen Anne, extended to the Irish or Scotch Civil List, 
nor to the Leeward Island Daties. In consequence, 
these funds continued as open to ministerial jobbing and 
profusion as before. In the case of the Irish Civil IMt 
the King and the Viceregal Government exercised an 
unrestrained power in the granting of pensions, and 
which were mostly granted to the friends or dependents 
of the Lord Lieutenant, personal favourites of the 
Sovereign, or to Members of Parliament, with some of 
the latter of whom it was iVie i^T«kCX\e^ t^ coxr^ them into 
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the market and expose them to sale. These abuses 
continued nnchecked till the year 1 793. Measures of a 
large and comprehensive nature, which* till that period, 
had been vehemently opposed, were then introduced and 
recommended on the authority of Government. Among 
these was a bill to limit the amount of pensions; to 
grant a fixed Civil List, as in England, in place of the 
hereditary revenues of the Crown, and to increase the 
responsibility of the Treasury. But, whether from acci- 
dent or design, no restraint was imposed upon the Crown 
analogous to the restraint contained in the English 
statute of Anne. 

The license of the Crown in respect of the Pension 
list of Scotland continued longer than in Ireland, and 
was subject to no other restraint than the amount of the 
Civil List revenues and the claims upon them. Pen- 
sions were accordingly granted for life, or for lives, in 
possession or reversion, without restriction in amount, 
or the duration of the grant. This continued till 1810) 
when an Act was passed, providing that no amount 
greater than 800/. should be granted to any person, 
except to a member of the royal family, or except on 
an address of either house of Parliament. At this 
period the Civil List pensions of Scotland amounted 
to 39,379/. 

Over the 4^ per cent. West India Duties the Crown 
exercised uncontrolled dominion till the year 1830. 
In that year, William IV. surrendered his interest in 
them, and the duties were brought under the control 
oi Parliament; but the pensions that had been pre- 
viously granted continued payable. No new grants 
had been made subsequent to 1826, when this famous 
jobbing fund was charged with the part maintenance 
of the ecclesiastical establishment of the West Indies; 
so that the planters of Barbadoes, and oXYv^t V^^xA^, 
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have not been relieved in the amoant of duties levied 
on colonial products, but have exchanged lay for spi- 
ritual incumbents. The jiensions, however, on the West 
India duties are in progress to ultimate extinction, ex- 
cept one, which is a perpetuity granted to the E^l d 
Kinnoul by Charles II. ; others are for life, or during 
pleasure. 

On the accession of William IV., a new and better 
arrangement was made with the Crown, both in respect 
of its hereditary revenues and the pension lists. By 
1 Wm. IV., C.25 , the Pension Lists of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland are consolidated, and provision made 
for their reduction on the expiration of existing interests, 
from an amount of 145,750/. to the sum of 75,000/. 
Bv the same act the West India duties and the here- 
ditary revenues of Scotland are surrendered, and placed 
under Parliamentary control. 

No further measure was adopted in respect of the 
Pension List until February 18, 1834, when resolutions 
were moved by Lord Althorp, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and agreed to by the House of Commons* 
After reciting the gradual diminutions which had taken 
place in the amount of pensions, the House resolvedr- 
** That it is the bounden duty of the responsible advisers 
of the Crown to recommend to his Majesty for grants 
of pensions on the Civil List such persons only as have 
just claims on the royal beneficence ; or who, by their 
personal services to the Crown, — ^by the performance 
of duties to the public — or by their useful discoveries 
in science and attainments in literature and the arts, 
have merited the gracious consideration of their Sove- 
reign, and the gratitude of their country." In this reso- 
lution, the original principles contained in Mr. Burke's 
Act are ndore distinctly stated, and the objects for 
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wluch pensions ought to be granted defined with greater 
precision. 

In consequence of the Civil List arrangements of 
1830, a considerable reduction was effected in the sub* 
sequent years on the amount of the charge for pensions 
defrayed by the public. On the accession of Queen 
Victoria, the arrangement that had been made with 
her predecessof was renewed, with only one alteration. 
In place of fixing the aggregate amount of Civil List 
pensions at 75,0001., her Majesty was empowered to 
grant, in every year, new pensions on the Civil List to 
the amount of 1 ,200/. ; these pensions to be granted in 
strict conformity with the resolutions of. the House of 
Commons of the 18th of February, 1834. The general 
results of these several arrangements are, that the 
amount of Civil List pensions has been considerably 
reduced; that the total amount of pensions grantable 
in one year, namely, 1,200/., has been fixed; that the 
obj^ts for which this amount of pensions can be granted 
have been clearly described; and that ministerial respon- 
sibility has been secured, by requiring the list of pen- 
sions granted to be laid annually before Parliament. 
It follows that the wide margin heretofore left for royal 
profusion has been greatly narrowed, and that any g^eat 
irregularities in the grant of pensions in the present 
reign can only have originated either with Parliamentary 
sanction, or by Ministers disregarding the statutory 
restraints imposed upon them. 

These last will form matter of subsequent consider- 
ation ; at present we shall notice the only remaining inci- 
dent of importance up to the present time in the history 
of the Pension List. After the settlements and prin- 
ciples already described had been made and adopted by 
Parliament, the very vital question remained, and in 
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which the public felt a deep interest, namely, whether' 
the pensions already granted under the former lavisb, 
corrupt, and irresponsible system, should be bindfaig on 
the present Government ? It was to solve this question 
that the Committee of the House of Commons of De- 
cember, 1837, was appointed, to inquire " How for such 
pensions ought to be continued, having due regard to 
the just claims of the parties, and to economy in the 
public expenditure ?" The Committee, with perhaps one 
or two exceptions, consisted of competent and trust- 
worthy members; Lord John Russell, and Messrs. Hume, 
Strutt, Hawes, Grote, Evans, and Lord Ebrington, being 
of the number. To facilitate their inquiries, a circular 
letter was addressed to all persons receivbg Civil List 
pensions, for explanations of the circumstances under 
which they had received them, and, with a few excep- 
tions, replies were received from each pensioner. It is 
on these returns that the subjoined list is founded ; they 
do not apply to Parliamentary pensions, but only to such 
as have been granted by the Crown or its Ministers, 
and charged on the several royal funds previously ex- 
plained. 

CIVIL LIST PENSIONS ; 

WITH THE EXPLANATIONS OF THE PENSIONERS. 



Airey, Catheriney lOOL Granted for the fifLy-three years 
military services of her husband, in the West Indies, first 
in 1780, and next in the campaigns under Sir Charles Grey 
and Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and in Ireland under General 
Fox. He died in 1833. 

jlirep, Richarda, 300?. Wife of Professor Airey, astro- 
nomer-royal, in consideration of his scientific attainments 
and mathematical contributions to physical astronomy. 
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jfdair, George^ 88/. A small allowance, but of curious 
pedigree. It was granted for the life of Mr. Adair, now 
about GO, for the use of the late Earl of Clermont and Mr. 
Fortescue, has passed by will, and is now receiveable for 
the use of the persons to whom it was bequeathed. 

AdeuTf Robert, Diana, and MUzabeth, 445/. It is likely 
some of these persons are dead, their ages being returned at 
73, 78, ^nd 70. When accounts were received of the dangerous 
illness of the Duke of Gloucester, brother to George III., 
then in Italy, the king sent the late Mr. Adair, the eminent 
surgeon, to attend him, and in return for his medical services, 
these pensions were granted to his children. 

Aplmer, Lord, and Aylmety H, W, F,, 356/. Lord Aylmer, 
who had a parliamentary pension of 600/., has resigned his 
interest to his brother. Admiral Aylmer, who had been in 
i^etive service since 1793. It was originally obtained in 
1783, on the memorial of Lady Aylmer, setting forth that 
Lord Aylmer was confined to his bed with a dreadful nervous 
disorder, induced by poverty, he having only 70/. a-year to 
support himself, his wife, and five children. General Lord 
Aylmer was Governor of Canada, in 1830. In addition to> 
his Irish annuity, he receives 1,785/. for pay and emolument 
as Colonel, 18th Foot. 

- AnstrtUher, Jean, Charlotte, End Elizabeth, 2701. Daughters 
of the late General Austruther, an excellent officer, wha 
died from fatigue at Corunna, in January 1809. The mother 
of these parties relinquished her claim to a larger pension 
of 600/. a year, in consideration of this lesser grant to herself 
and children. 

Allen, Lord, 266/. Royal bounty in consideration of the 
circumstances of the party. 

Arbuthnot, Augusta, 100/. Granted for the faithful ser-^ 
vices of her father in the household of George III., from 
1776 to the king's death. 

Arbuthnoty Catherine and Jane, 276/. Royal bounty in 
consideration of their circumstances. 

Anneslg, Bicharda and Elizabeth, 176/. The father of these 
ladies was murdered in the Irish Rebellion of 1798. 

Ashworth, Robert, Henrietta, Frederick, and Charles, 1,466/. 
Mr. Robert Ashworth (since dead) had 1,200/. of this grant, 
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the residue being equally divided among his sons. It is 
Irish, and was originally granted to Sir I. Robinson, K.R, 
but on what account does not appear. 
. Amoldy James and JVilUam, 162^ Sons of General Aniold, 
who was severely wounded in the first American war. The 
General also lost some property by his defection from the 
cause of American independence. 

Baillie, Jean, 39L The pensioner had six uncles in the 
army, one of whom was killed in battle. Her brother also 
entered the service. 

, Bate, Grace, 50L Widow of Lieutenant Bate, who died of 
fever on the coast of Africa, at the age of 35. 

Bacon, Sophia, 100/. Widow of a Clerk of the Works at 
Whitehall, and a son of the eminent sculptor. 

Bailey, Elizabeth, lOOL Widow of Mr. Bailey, of the 
War-ofiSce, who introduced improvements in the mode of 
auditing the public accounts, and left a wife and seven children 
unprovided for. 

Baker, Lady Mary, 445/. Widow of Sir £. Baker, private 
secretary to Lord Comwallis, in Ireland. 

BaskerviUe, EUen, ^71, Widow of a king's messengeii 
drowned in the performance of his duty. 

Bernard, F, T., and Margaret, 600/. Granted on the re- 
tirement of Mr. Scrope Bernard from the office of Under- 
Secretary of State. 

Blake, Margaret, John, Honoria, and Henry, 217/. Mar- 
garet's portion of 88/. was originally granted to Lady ErroU 
who resigned it in favour of a poor sister ; the rest are small 
pensions to the children of Colonel Blake, for services in 
Ireland. 

Benniny, Eliza, 43/. Orphan of Captain Benning, who fell 
at Albuera. 

Bentinck, Lady Jemima, and Antoinette, 233/. Widow and 
daughter of General Bentinck, who is said to have suffered 
losses in raising a regiment for the British service on the 
Continent. 

Biron, De Goutant, Josephine, Charlotte Sabina, 159/^ A 
biographical curiosity. The ladies are the nieces of the 
late Mareschal Due de Biron. At the beginning of the 
American war. Lord Rodney, being at Paris, was unable 
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to quit the > cityi in consequence of the debts he had con- 
tracted. Under these circumstances, the Due de Biron came 
voluntarily forward, and paid Rodney's debts ; feeling, as was 
stated, '* a loyal indignation that any individual of the French 
nation should seem to take advantage of the absence of one 
of their adversaries' best and most valiant commanders, in 
consequence of the circumstances in which he was unfortu- 
nately placed/' Lord Rodney returned to Londoui and was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in the West Indies, and soon 
after won the victory that has made his name famous. The 
Parisians were so .enraged at the result of Biron's generosity^ 
that he narrowly escaped personal violence. Many years 
after, his nieces being at Windsor, George III. commanded 
them to be introduced to him, and personally conferred the 
pension^ in return for the magnanimity of their uncle. 

Blackwoodf Barrtet^ 206/« For the military services of her 
father. Colonel Gars. She is the widow of Admiral Black- 
wood, who served in the navy fifty-two years. 

jBowetif Caroline, Cordelia, and Amelia, 88/. For the pro- 
tracted military and civil services of their father. 

Boys, Jane Hartley, 100/. Widow of Mr. Boys, Deputy- 
Pa3rmaster of the Forces in the Peninsular war. Age re- 
turned by herself in 1838, to the Pension Committee, sixty- 
four. It cannot, surely, be the lady whose name has recently 
appeared in the newspapers so frequently, in connexion with 
the amorous abduction of juveniles ? 

BaU, Catherine, 100/. Widow of a late Chaplain of 
George IV. 

Bowles, Charles and Elizabeth, 192/, Husband and wife, 
with the benefit of survivorship. Mr. Bowles was Private 
Secretary to Mr. Goulburn, while Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Brookshank, Elizabeth, Isabel^ and Armenia, 300/. Wife 
and daughters of Mr. Brookshank, Clerk in the Treasury, and 
fifteen years Private Secretary to the late Earl of Liverpool, 
at whose instance the pension was granted. 

Broum, Frederick and Ellen, 94/, For the military services 
of their father. 

Bruce, Clementina and Charlotte, 276/. Originally granted 
to the vndow and six daughters of General Dando, who died 
in the West Indies. All are dead except two. 
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Brueef Sir SUwart^ 177/. For services In tlie army and 
navy, and in the household of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

Bmumontf Afine% 40/. Originated in the services ren* 
dered by an ancestor, Penewick, who assisted Charles II. in 
his esoape after the battle of Worcester. 

BotHwrte, Arab^h, 300/. Granted by George IV., in con* 
sideration of the husband's services as Groom of the Bed- 
chamber* 

BrudtmUy Augwta, 202/. Granted in consideration of 
thirty years' service in the royal household. 

Bucki Anthony^ 30/L One of Captain Ross's seamen; hii 
sufferings on a voyage to the North Pole brought on total 
blindness. Hence the pension. 

BathwrsU Charlotte, 900/. Widow of the Right Hon. 
Charles Bathurst, Secretary-atrWar, and upon whom and 
her four daughters the pension was settled, in acknowledg- 
ment of the services of her husband. The pennons, or 
some part of them, were surrendered by Mr.Baihurst, on the 
death of his father, and succession to the property which he 
possessed. Mrs. Bathurst was sister of the late Visconnt 
Sidmouth, who gave up his pension of 3,000/. a few yean 
before his death. 

Beaufort, LouitOj 81/. Daughter of the late Dr. Beaufort, 
author of valuable statistical works on Ireland. Miss Beau- 
fort is the author of an essay on the Irish Round Towe]n> 
which received the gold medd of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Bisset, Mary, 100/. Widow of the late Dr. Bisset, author 
of the Life of Burke, &c. 

Blair, Ann, 49/. Her late father was the inventor of a 
machine for weaving sail-cloth, on which the Navy Board 
reported favourably. 

Brewster, Sir David, 207/L The well-known author of 
several mathematical and optical treatises ; the Inventor of 
the polyzonal lens for lighthouses. 

Broum, Ann, 97/. Widow of the late Principal Brown, of 
Aberdeen University; and author of Essays on the Folly of 
Scepticism, and of the Natural Equality of Man. A sister 
of the Principal has a pension of 75/. 

Burke, Edmund, Representatives of, 1,340/. This pension 
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Was long payable to the widow of the celebrated Edmund 
Burke. It was charged on the 4^ per cent Duties for the life 
of the late Earl Spencer. His Lordship dying in 1845, it 
has at last fallen in« It was first granted October 24) 1795. 

Battley^ Arabella, 43/. Widow of a gentleman engaged in 
trade, who had contributed largely to the public revenue; 
reduced by misfortune in business, and leaving a wife and 
large family) the pension was granted* It is the only one 
we remember of the kind. 

Buchafutth Lady, 138/. Daughter of the late Lord Caith<^ 
nesa, and granted as royal bounty on the recommendation of 
Mr. Canning. 

Buchanan^ Susan, 184/. Granted in consideration of the 
forfeiture of the family estates, subsequent to the Rebellion 
of 1745. 

Black, Jean and Mary, 98/. Daughters of a late Lord 
Provofit of Glasgow ; had been an active officer of volunteers, 
and useful in the erection of a gaol and public courts, but 
had failed in trade. 

Blaqykre, Lord De, for the life of Lady Kirkwall, 893/. 
An Irish pension granted to the late Lord, who, with a hand- 
some person and good address, succeeded well in the Vice- 
regal Court. It has been the subject of frequent assignments, 
and now vests in a Mrs. Roe of Dublin. 

Brown, Sarah and James, 86/. To compensate the loss of a 
brother and aunt, who fell victims to typhus fever, caught 
in visiting the Irish poor. 

Brown, Sir Thonuu, 400/. Employed in diplomatic ser- 
vices; but the pension was granted to compensate losses and 
sufferings in a special mission, the nature of which is not 
explained. Probably to collect the disgusting evidence 
against Queen Caroline. 

Burnett, Christian, Helen, and Lament, 117/. Daughters of 
a late diplomatic servant. 

BUdr, Isabella ComeUa, Cornelia, Isabella, William, 786/. 
Widow and children of Lord President Blair, whose public 
services and private worth received high testimonials. 

Birch, Sarah, 80L Widow of an old police-officer, who was 
shot in endeavouring to apprehend a criminal. 

Burgh, Ann, Elizabeth Catherine, 665/. Daughters of the 
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late Chief Baron Burgh, and granted on an addrefls moved 
hy Mr. Grattan in the Irish Parliament. 

BumeU, Deborah, 184/. Widow of a Scotch judicial officeri 

Cameron, Elisuh 10<V. Widow of Colonel Cameronf who 
was wounded in the service, and present at almost every 
remarkahle engagement fought hy the British troops dniinit 
twenty-five years, except Waterloo. 

CampheUi Eliza, 389/. Widow of Captain Camphell, R.Nh 
who entered, and rose to the rank of admiral, in the Portu- 
guese service. He is said to have given valuahle information 
to Sir John Jervis hefore the battle of St Vincent. 

CampheUy AmeUa, 184/. Had three brothers in the Army 
and Navy ; all are dead, one fell in battle. 

Campbell, Mary, 184/. Survivor of four sisters of Colonel 
J. Campbell, killed in action at Martinique. 

Campbell, Patrick, 70/. Lieutenant Campbell was severely 
wounded by the discharge of a gun whilst on duty in Jamaica 
Jle is the son of Colonel Campbell of the Artillery, who lost 
three sons in the service. 

Campbell, Mary, 184/. Daughter of Sir Hay CampbeQi 
President of the Court of Session for nineteen years. 
. Carey, Charlotte, 52/. Daughter of a Captain of Marines, 
who lost an eye in the service, and served at the battle of 
Bunker's Hill. 

Carey, Matilda and Amelia, 162/. Widow and daughter of 
the Hon. General Carey, who died of the wounds he received 
in the capture of St Lucia, in 1780. Mrs. Carey, who, like 
many others, is living abroad for economy's sake, and to 
escape the pressure of English taxes, addressed a spirited 
and touching appeal to the Pension Committee. But it is 
not pensions like these that the public begrudges, or ever 
wished to disturb. 

Carmarthen, Marchioness of, 300/^, with succession to Lady 
Wellesley. This pension was granted in consequence of the 
military services of the late Sir Felton Harvey, who lost an 
arm on the passage of the Douro, in 1809, and was Assistant- 
Quarter-Master*General at the battle of Waterloo. The 
Marchioness was one of the Miss Catons of Maryland, and 
married the eldest son of the Duke of Leeds; a sister mar> 
ried the late Marquis Wellesley. The pension was resigned, 
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reversionary interest of Lady Wellesley limited to 
ngency of her surviving her hushaod, which has 
i, and of course the pension has again become 
The poor might learn a lesson from the details of 
ion List, by remarking with what anxiety the higher 
k to provide against the evils of poverty, both indi-* 
and among their kindred — if not by their industry,. 
3ther source. It is One of the fruits^ perhaps, of 
education. 

Countess of, 266/. Widow of the late General the 
!avau, who had served at home and abroad, espe- 
^gyV^ Pension granted both on the score of mili« 
ices and poverty. 

r<, Baroness, 389/. Governess of the Royal Princesses 
3orge III. 

z, Lady, 410/. Widow of General Lord Clarina, who 
[le yellow fever in the West Indies. 
7n, Elizabeth, 40/. Daughter of a clergyman, who ex^ 
iself meritoriously in the fever hospitals of Walcheren. 
Marp, 81/. Daughter of Admiral Kelly, who served 
*s, and died of a wound. 

m, Hugh, Rachel, Janet, and Jane^ 196/. Children of 
nan, whose influence over the foreign forces in Cey* 
tated the conquest of the island, and its annexation 
itish Crown. 

erlain, Lucy, Dorothy, and Sophia, 198/* Daughters 
Judge of the Court of King's Bench. 
Dowager Countess of, 780/. Relict of Lord Chan- 
are, of Ireland, who died suddenly. 
//, Jane and Arabella, 200/. Daughters of Mr. Calcraft, 
years an active M.P., and who died unexpectedly, 
vrn, Margaret, 46/. Granted for the long services of 
}r, as Sheriff of Edinburghshire. 
urn, Mary, 139/. Royal bounty, in consideration of 
af West India property. 

urn. Dame Mary, 680/., Augusta^ 200/. Wife an4 
* of Admiral Sir George Cockburn, in consideration 
; services the pensions were granted. His name is 
>ly mentioned twenty-five times in the Gazette, be->. 
96 and 1815. 
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Cochrane, Maria, 3842. Widow of Admiral Sir A. J. 
Cochrane, who received the thanks of Parliament 

Cangrewe, Isabella, 311/1 Granted for the services of her 
late husband. Sir William Congreve, for military inventioni* 

Cooper, Helen, 44^ Granted to herself and two sisten on 
account of the premature death of a brother, a meritorious 
officer of the Artillery. 

Cunmngham, Jane and Lavima, 97A Daughters of a gene< 
ral officer, and for military services, 

CurrUt Jane, 392. Sister of four officers who died in service. 

Cuthbertton, Olivia, Juliana, and Catherine, 12621 For the 
services of the father in reclaiming a mutinous corps ot^ 
militia. 

Cartwrighi, Sarah, jinn, and Helena, 632. Nieces of the 
late Mr. Vickers of the National Debt Office, who died at hit 
post at the age of 85. 

Chalmers, Catherine, 972. Daughter of an old accountant 
of the Excise in Scotland, 

Copinger, Catherine, 822. Granted by the late Lord Live^ 
pool for the services of the husband, in detecting revenue 
frauds. 

Cook, Mary, 20021 Sister of the late Edward Cook, long in 
the public offices, and employed on special missioni on die 
Continent. 

ComeUe, Sophia, 1322. Widow of a gentleman employed 
by the Commission of Education in Ireland. 

Comeille, EHzaheth, Susanna, and Louisa, 8821 Widow and 
daughters of Captain Corneille, who was chairman of the Irish 
Board of Inland Navigation, and died prematurely, leaving 
thirteen children. 

Cort, Caroline, CtUherine (now Liddon), 19^ each. Daughter! 
of the inventor of a method for rendering cast iron malleabloi 

Courtenay, Ann, 3002. Wife of the Right Hon. T. P* 
Courtenay, for whose thirty -one years' civil services the 
pension was granted ; it was taking pay, however, with both 
hands, Mr. Courteney having also a pension of 1,00021 for hii 
public labours. Lady Courtenay, too, of the Devon familji 
had a pension of 812., which the Pension Committee properif 
recommended should be discontinued, the more reasonable^ as 
her Ladyship had another pension of 30021 on the Consolidated 
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Fund. It is such cumulative grants that have publicly dis- 
credited the Pension List. The next is of the same type, 
and pertaining to the same batch of acquisitive politicians of 
the Georgian era. 

Oroker, Botamond, dOO/L Wife of the Bight Hon. John Wilson 
Croker, many years secretary of the Admiralty, with a salary 
of S^OQOiL a-year. The Committee recommended the pension to 
be suspended during the life of Mr. Croker, but its abolition 
would have been more equitable. The ez-Secretary has i^ 
pension of 1,500/., and is now peering over past scenes firom 
a comfortable mansion erected on crown property, whence 
he self-complacently issues his quarterly contribution of 
hints and warnings, for the guidance of his surviving confe- 
derates. So circumstanced, there appeared little need of 
any reserve in favour of Mrs. Croker, being doubtless well 
assured in the forethought of her affianced guardian, who has 
always had his hand on something productive, not the least 
so perhaps, his confidential relations with the late Marquis 
of Hertford, of salacious memory. 

Crasbff^ EHzabeih, 222/. Granted on the resignation of a 
patent place by her husband. An example, perhaps, of 
creating an artificial vacancy for a successor, already dwelt 
upon. 

Cumming, Ann, 20OL Granted for the thirty years' services 
of her brother at the India Board. 

Cktrt, Amelia de and Augustus de, [lOO/i Brother and sister. 
The £ather was agent to the Council of Martinique, and 
pension granted for the surrender of French papers thought 
to be of importance to the English Government. 

Crowe, Eyre Evant, 100/. Author of various literary works. 

CuBenf Bobenot 97/L Daughter of the late Dr. Cullen, of 
medical celebrity. 

Cumberland, Lady AUnnia, Gordon, and Elizabeth, 393/. 
Daughter-in-law and granddaughters of Mr. Cumberland, the 
dramatist. The husband and father of the parties was a 
military officer, who died in an official situation at Tobago. 

Ciedapord, Lucretia, 184/. Royal bounty to the daughter 
of a Scotch lady who had married in Italy. The family 
fortune was lost at the Invasion (what invasion is not said — 
perhaps Buonaparte's) ; the wife and daughter were at the 
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time in England, in distressed circumstances, and (hm^ 
III. made this provision for them. 

ColviUe, CcUherine, 971 Granted for the surrender hy tbft 
father of a patent place in the Customs. 

ColviUe, Ann, 97/. Sister of the lady whose case has bees 
just been described. 

Coke, Ann, 81/. The daughter of a cleigyman, left desti* 
tute by her father. 

Coppinger, Jane, SSL Royal bounty; for what granted not 
stated. 

Cranstoun, Lady, 97/. The destitute widow of the lite 
Lord Cranstoun, who in his youth had served in the navy. 

Crawford, Jane, 47/. Daughter of an Irish physician, who 
had effected improvements in bleaching. 

Crocot, Louisa Ann, age 35, SOO/. The wife of a merctft- 
tile gentleman, who was unfortunate in business, and com- 
pelled to relinquish trade. It is a large compassionate 
allowance, said to have been granted in compliance with dw 
last request of a deceased member of the royal family. 

Crofton, Caroline, 142L A pension had been granted to 
to the mother, and, on her death, was continued in part 
to the daughter, owing to her circumstances. 

Dames, David, 938/. Granted on the accession and at tiie 
express command of William IV. Dr. (now Sir David) 
Davies is said to have relinquished a professional practice 
by which he realized 2,400/., to devote himself exclusively to 
attendance on the late King. The pension was also con- 
nected with services previously rendered to William IV. 
while Duke of Clarence. 

DalzeU, Henrietta, Helen, Agnes, Elizabeth, ISH A for- 
feited estate had been granted to Sir Robert Dalaell ; bnti 
upon the reversal of the attainder, the forfeiture was resumedi 
and the pension granted in compensation. 

DalzeU, Mary^ 49/. Daughter of a late professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Dtacson, Lady, Anna Maria, 200/. Daughter of the late 
Lord Portarlington, who died in military service. The pen- 
iions granted to each of the two other daughters of Itu 
lordship. Lady Caroline Pamell and Lady Louisa Bronkyi 
have been resigned. 
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' I>€ BaSleulj L^ 1421 Daughter of a late Inspector-General 
of the Military Colleges. 

De Fries, Eiizabeth, 80/. Daughter of a meritorious Army 
surgeon. 

Dottylas, Ann, 300/. Wife of Sir Howard Douglas, formerly 
Inspector-General of Instruction at Woolwich ; on the aboli- 
tion of that office, this pension formed part of his compensa- 
tion. Sir Howard had served in the Peninsular war and at 
Walcheren, and was lately Lord Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands. 

Douglas, Mzaheth, 2761 Widow of a judge of the Court of 
Session and Justiciary in Scotland. 

Daly, Richard, representatives of, 88/. Mr. Richard Daly 
had a patent of the Theatre Royal, Dublin. On the loss of 
that exclusive right, his childen received this pension as 
compensation. 

Dundas, Charhtte, ISOL If still living (age 87), the widow 
of Sir David Dundas, Commander-in-Chief of the King's 
forces ; the pension was granted by the Prince Regent, Sir 
David having refused one for himself. 

Drake, Francis, and Digbp, 200^ Children of the late Sir 
Francis Drake, a diplomatic servant. 

Davidson, Joanna, Ann, Elizabeth, and Mary, 116/. 
Daughters of a former Sheriff-substitute for the County of 
Edinburgh. 

Dean, Mary and Louisa, 300/; ages 21 and 17. Granted 
in consideration of the long and valuable services of the 
fother, chiefly as Chairman of the Board of Guardians. 
While holding this office, the English, Irish, and Scotch Boards 
were consolidated, without an increase of salary ; Mr. Dean, 
it is likely, preferring the pension for his children. 

Despond, Eliza, 100/. Widow of an active Comptroller of 
(he Customs. 

Dundas, WiUiam, James, and John, 233/. Granted to their 
father, the late Dr. Dundas, for medical services to George 
HI. 

D'Este, Colonel Sir Augustus, 467/. DEste, Miss, 467/. 
Children of the late Duke of Sussex, by his fir.st wife. Lady 
\ugU8ta Murray, afterwards Countess D'Ameland, with a 
)eusion of 1292/. till her death, in 1830. 

K 
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De Qoudrian, Maria, 100/. To compensate the loss of 
property that bad devolved to the Crown in default of issust 

Dyson, Jeremiah, Representatives of, 893iL Mr. Dyson 
was many years a clerk in the House of Commons, and 
afterwards a Lord of the Admiralty and Lord of the 
Treasury. 

Dyer, Mary, 971 Widow of a late Treasury clerk. 

Dickson, Jane, Caroline, and Louiaa, 507/L ; ages, 59, 50^ 
and 54. Daughters of a late Bishop of Down, who died, 
leaving his family unprovided for, and whose character and 
attainments were considered entitled to the royal bounty. 

Duncan, WUhehnina, 2Ql Widow of a late master of 
a grammar school, who left six young children in poverty. 

DrysdaJe, Martha, 49/.; age 78. Niece and representative 
of the late Robert Hugh Blair, author of the celebrated 
Sermons, Essays on Criticismi &c. 

Drummond Rev. Charles, 97/.; Captain George, 97/.; Ck- 
tnentina, 49/. Lineal descendants of the Dukes of Melfort 
and Perth, whose blood was attainted after (he Scotch rebel- 
lion ; at the restoration of the forfeited estates, their pro- 
perty was not restored to them, having been sold. The last 
pension has been suspended, and is only to take effect in case 
Mrs. Davis (formerly Clementina) shall survive her husband. 

Drummond, Lady Amelia, 97L; age 89. Daughter of the 
late Duke of Perth, whose case has just been explained. 

DareU, Patty, 100/. Colonel Foubert, the ancestor of the 
pensioner, was invited by Charles II. to England, to establish 
a riding academy, and the hereditary appointment of master 
of *the academy was established. In 1780, the office was 
abolished, and the pension granted to the mother of the 
present pensioner. 

Dick, Ann, 97/.; age 87. Descendant of Sir William Dick, 
who, in the time of Charles I. and the Commonwealth, is 
stated to have advanced large sums to the Government 
This pension has been renewed on several occasions to his 
descendants. The pecuniary obligation surely must have 
been redeemed by this time, and there can be no reasonable 
pretext for further renewals. 

Dunmore, Janet Napier, 97/. Daughter of an useful Scotch, 
magistrate and active local improver, who died poor. 
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Edettf Frances, Emily, and Mary, 606/. Sisters of the 
Ead of Auckland, and granted for the puhlic services 
of the first Lord Auckland. The Present Lord Auckland 
had seteral pensions, and the smallest, that on the Civil 
List, ceased or was given up on his appointment in 
1830. 

Edwards, Louise^ 150/. Widow of Colonel Edwards, who 
died at the age of 36, hut had served much ahroad, and heen 
useful in the Colonial Audit Office. 

Ernst, Charlotte, 113/. The grandfather of this pensioner 
came over in the household of George IL, and her father 
was page to George III. 

Erck, Jane, 88/1 Widow of a gentleman who served in the 
Chief Secretary's Office in Ireland, and died suddenly, leav- 
ing eight children. 

Ellison, Catherine, 95/. Widow of a late chaplain to the 
conyicts of Bermuda, and who died prematurely in the per- 
fonABnce of his duty. 

Elphinstone, Elizabeth and Keith, 276/. Nieces of the late 
Admiral Lord Keith, who commanded the fieet in the 
Egyptian campaign of Sir Ralph Ahercromhie. Lord Keith 
deelined JEk pension of 2,000/. a-year for himself, hut requested 
this settlement on his relatives. 

Ev>nrt, John, Birt, Elizabeth, and Mary, 279/. Children of 
a late diplomatic servant, who died suddenly. 

' EWvon, Florinda and Susan, 42/. Daughters of Dr. Ellison, 
an active Irish magistrate. 

* Erskine, Margaret, Hampden, and Agnes, 238/. Widow 
and children of the late Lord Chancellor Erskine. 

Erskine, Erskine, 276/.; age 86, if still living. Widow of 
die late Mr. Henry Erskine, a distinguished advocate of the 
Scotch har^ and father of the Earl of Buchan. 

Elibank, Lady, 184/. A grant in consideration of the cir- 
isilmBtances of the party. 

ErrdU, Dowager Countess of, 276/. ; Lady -Fanny, 97/. The 
estates of this family were forfeited after the Rehellion of 
1745 ; when other forfeited estates were restored, these of 
the ErroUs had heen sold to the York Building Company, 
iknd consequently excluded from this act of grace. 

FMam Robert, 111/. Late clerk to the private secretary 

of a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

K 2 
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Farmer, Sir George, 185/. Granted for loss of sight and 
general debility in military serrice. The case was not pro- 
vided for by the Army regulations. 

Fatdkener, Ann, 356/. Widow of the late Sir £. Faulkener, 
and granted for relief of distress. 

Fagel, Family of, 1,102/. After the revolution in Holland, 
some fifty years since, this pension was granted to Baron 
Hervey Fagel, with benefit of survivorship to his children 
and grandchildren. 

Faraday, Michael, 300/. The celebrated chemist, 'for his 
scientific attainments. 

Falkland, Lord, 184/.; age 42. This grant, made in con- 
sequence of the circumstances of the party, has entered into 
the family arrangements concluded on marriage. His lord- 
ship married a Fitzclarence. 

Fetheritone, Catherine, Sarah, Isabella, Maria, and Odavia, 
266/. Granted with survivorship ; but for what is not stated. 

Finucane, Emma, 88/1; age 46. Sister to an ofBcer who fell 
at Salamanca. , 

Fitter, Jane, 43/L Daughter of an old officer whose health 
had suffered in military service. 

FrancUhn, Diana and Mary, 63/. Sisters of M^jor FiersoOf 
who fell in the defence of Jersey. 

Fraser, Charlotte and Jane, 3892. For diplomatic and 
official services of father and grandfather. 

Fox, Ann, S541 Widow of a late judge of the Court of 
Common Fleas in Ireland. 

Fox, Elizabeth, 936/.; aged 96. Widow of the late Right 
Honourable Charles James Fox. 

Fisher, Charles, 88/. Sou of an Aide-de-camp, and Comp- 
troller in the Duke of Richmond's household when Viceroy 
in Ireland. A pension was offered to the father, who pnh 
vidently declined it in favour of the son's younger life. 

Fitzgibbon, Thomas, 70/. For long service in the Revenue 
department. 

Flint, Anne, 266/. For the Civil services of her husband. 

Fraser, WiiOiam, 97/. For military services. 

Fremantle, Georgiana and Alhinia, 86/. Daughters of 
Colonel Fremantle, who purchased a lieutenant^coloneley 
for 6,000/. and» dying soon after, it was lost to the £unil7* 
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Mrs; Danven, another daughter, had a pension, hut it has 
heen suspended during the life of her hushand. 

FtMarUmj Marian^ 97/. For the military services of her 
hushand. 

FuHartan, Margaret, 60/. For the military services of her 
brother. 

Fitzdarence^ Lady Mary (now Fox), 500/. ; Lady Elizabeth 
now ErroU) 500/. ; Lady Juguata (now Gordon) 500/.; Lady 
AnMa (now Falkland) 500/. Children of William IV. The 
pensions were granted hy his predecessor. 

Fitzclarence, Madona, 43/. ; age 76. Royal hounty for the 
relief of distress. 

Fuller, CaroUnSf Louisa, and Isabella, Daughters of a 
Jamaica planter; pensions granted for the relief of distress. 

Fortescne, Jane, 266/. > age 66. Granted during the life 
of her hushand, with survivorship; hut for what is not 
mentioned. 

Ooddard, Louisa, 40/1 For the military services of her 
father, Captain Goddard, who was wounded at Badajoz. 

Goddard, Isabella, 662/., age 47. Wife of Archdeacon 
Goddard, who had served as Private Secretary to Lord 
Grenville from 1789, was then Consul-General atNaplies and 
Lisbon, and Secretary of £mbassy to Lord Lauderdale's 
Mission in 1 806. The transfer of the pension was made on 
marriage in 1812. It is not stated when the archdeacon 
entered the Church, in which he appears to have been suc- 
cessful, and the Committee recommended the suspension of 
his wife's pension during his life. 

Gordon, Sir Robert, 400/. For diplomatic services. 

Gordon, Sir George, 138/. For the military services of his 
father; his elder brother was killed at Seringapatam. 

Gordon, George, 155/. Served many years in the West 
Indies; commanded at Curagoa; repulsed a superior force 
on sailing home; and was employed on a special mission to 
Naples. 

Gordon Harriet, 971 Daughter of a post-captain ; left a 
widow, with three daughters. 

Gosset, Elizabeth, Gertrude, and Ralph, 187/. Children 
ef Sir William Gosset, who preferred this settlement to a 
larger pension to himself, to which he considered himself 
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entitled, having served thirty-eight years in civil and miE- 
tary capacities in Europe^ Asia, and Africa. 

Grant, Sophia and Frances, 9SL For military services of 
the father, General Grant, who died in 1781. 

Grant, Catherine, Harriet, and Ann^ 97L Danghteis of 
an officer who lost his life whilst commanding in the island 
of Grenada. 

Grattan, Lucia, Caroline, and Frances, 96/. Danghten ol 
Colonel Grattan, who lost his life a^ the siege of Bangalore. 

Grange, James and Mary Godwin, 300/. Mr. Grange served 
twenty-six years in the Treasury; in early life he was the 
companion of the Emperor Alexander, and on that accoimt 
was chosen to accompany the Special Mission iq the Epi- 
peror at the head quarters of the allied armies atTc^liti: 
the Emperor recognized him, and stated publicly that he 
should consider any mark of favour hestowed on Mr. (jrange 
as a personal favour to himself; a pension of 2502. was ac- 
cordingly granted. A subsequent 50/. was added* as com- 
pensation for some service in the Treasury. 

Gibbons, Jnn, 47/. Widow of a late Irish constaUe, Idlled 
in serring tithe-notices. 

Grey, Elizabeth and Jnna, 16Sl Danghten of an officer 
severely wounded in the American war. 

Gray, Mary, 184/. For the diplomatic services of htr 
husband. 

Gwy dickens, Frances^ 231/. Her grandfather waa a diplo- 
matist, her father a military officer : the pennon s?^anted as 
royal bounty. 

Gifford, Lord, 1,202/L, age 26. Son of the late Sir Robert 
Giffi)rd, Attorney-General, on tiie trial of Queen Carolive. 
Sir Robert declined a peerage, on account of the inadequacy 
of his private fortune, but his services were deemed oecessaiy 
on appeals in the House of Lords, and a promise was made 
him that his son should be provided for on his death. Baron 
Alderson says, ''If ever any man was kiUed by laboiUi 
Lord Gifford was; I speak it of my own personal knowledge." 

Going, Joanna, 176/. Widow of a stipendiary magLtjrate of 
Ireland, assassinated in 1821. 

Griffith, William, Mary, Henry, Charlotte, George, Ckmks, 
Arthur, Anne^ and WMw, each 17iL Grandchildren of thet 
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late ^ussey Burgh, Chief Baron of the Irish Exchequer, 
who died suddenly. The pension was conferred at the 
instance of Mr. Grattan and Yelverton (afterwards Lord 
Ayonmore), in 1783. Their father was an officer in the 
Rehellion of 1798. 

Oregorp, WilUam and Lady Ann, 445/. Mr. Gregory filled 
yaiious civil offices during thirty-five years. The last one, 
as stated, the '* important and lahorious office of Under- 
Secretary of State." It woidd seem, from the interesting Life 
and Correspondence of David Hume^ recently puhlished, that 
an Under-Secretaryship has hecome more toilsome than in 
the early part of the reign of George III. When Mr. Hume 
was Under-Secretary to General Conway, he appears to have 
had an easy time of it. Writing to his friend Hugh Blair, 
he says: ** My way of life here is very imiform, and hy no 
means disagreeable. I pass all the forenoon in the Secre- 
•tary's house, from ten to three : when there, receive messen- 
gers that bring me all the secrets of the kingdom, and indeed 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. I am seldom hurried, 
but have leisure at intervals to take up a book, or write a 
'j^vate letter, or converse with any Mend that may call on 
me ; and from dinner to bedtime is all my own. If you add 
to this, that the person with whom I have the chief, if not 
the only transactions, is the most reasonable, equal-tempered, 
and gentleman-like man imaginable, and Lady Aylesbury the 
tame, you will certainly think I have no reason to complain 
— ^and am far from complaining." This agreeable course of 
existence left the historian, as he describes, plenty of time 
for ^ dozing, which I call thinking," and for continuing what 
he terms his ** parasitical practices" of dining at all the great 
tables in town. 

Graham, hoheUa, Mary, Qeorgianay Catherine, BXkd, Roberta, 
27/. The father of these ladies died suddenly, after many 
misfortunes, leaving eighteen children in narrow circum- 
stances; the sons mostly found an opening in the army and 
navy, or in India. 

GretnUe, Algernon, 2b0l, age 46. Late Private Secretary to 
the Duke of Wellington, while Prime Minister, and at whose 
instance the pension was granted. Mr. Greville is in the 
army, and holds beside the easy office, or sinecure, of Bath 
King-at-Arms* 
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Gore^ jirabeUoy 300/. . To take effect only on the death of 
Mrs. Gore's husband, who is still living, It was originally 
granted in 1805, and therefore has been long in suspense. 
Her husband was Governor of the Bermudas, and of Upper 
Canada, both which offices he held without the usual nulitary 
appointments. 

Gwynne, Georgtana, Coekhurn, Wellington, Mary, CharhUe, 
and Juliana, 460/. Granted as royal bounty, in consideratioB 
of the circumstances of the parties. 

Hayman, Ann, 266/, age 92. Sub-Governess and afterwards 
Privy- Purse to the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

Hayter, EUxabeth and Sophia, 101/. Niece and daughter 
of a Bishop of London, preceptor to George III.« by whose 
untimely death they were left unprovided for. 

Hohart, Albnda, Edward, Harriet, and Louiaa, 400L; ages 
50, 44, 42, 35. Children of Mr. Hohart, late Governor of 
Grenada, who died prematurely of yellow fever. The Com- 
mittee recommend the discontinuance of the pension of Lady 
Albinia, and the suspension of that of Lady Cameron. 

Hesse Hamburgh, H.R.H., the Landgravine ot, lOOOiL 

Halifax, Gertrude, Mary, Catherine, Charlotte, Corofintf, and 
Elizabeth, 288/. Daughters of Dr. Halifax, late Bishop of 
Gloucester. From this see be was translated, at the instance 
of George III., but died ere the receipt of income compen- 
sated him for the expenses of his translation. Hence the 
pensions which the Committee have oddly classed under the 
head of pensions granted fbr '* useful inventions and attain- 
ments." 

Hcddane, Euphemia, 63/. Royal bounty. 

Hamilton, Henrietta, 97/. Suffering from permanent iU- 
ness. Royal bounty. 

Hamilton, Ann, 140/. Widow of Captain Hamilton, of the 
6th Foot Four days only after bis marriage he was ordered 
to join his regiment in Ireland ; the Rebellion then breaking 
out, he received such severe wounds as to cause his deatK 
after lingering a few years in great suffering. 

Hamilton, Sir Charles, ]40iL For the military services of 
his father in the first American war. 

Hamilton, Marian and Amy, 98/. For the military and 
civil services of their father. 

Handfield, Catherine, Ann, Eliza, Jane, Mary, JvMa, and 
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Sarakt (S16L Daughters of Colonel Handfield, who had dis- 
tinguished hunself in the American war and in the Commis- 
sariat in Ireland. The pensions were granted at the instance 
of Sir R. Feel, as stated by himself in the House of Commons, 
Feb. 18, 1834. 

Hawker, Dorothea, Julia, and Mary, 300^ For the forty- 
four years' military services of Colonel Hawker, who com- 
manded the Artillery at Albuera, where he received a 
musket-ball that was never extracted. 

Hemon, Sarah, Elizabeth, 122/. Granted as royal bounty 
for the relief of distress. 

Hume, Grace, 66t Daughter of a gentleman killed in the 
Irish Rebellion of 1798. 

Hume, Hannah, SSL Daughter of the State- Surgeon at 
the Castle, Dublin. 

Hume, Elizabeth, 200L Daughter of Dr. Hume, whose 
medical attendance on the Duke of Wellington, George IV. 
seems almost to have enforced, and then granted this pension 
in lieu of a larger, which Dr. Hume declined for himself. 

Halkett, Mary and Ann, 971 For the military services of 
their fatiier. General Halkett, of the German Legion. 

Hay, Lady Mary, 276/1 Granted in consideration of the 
circumstances of the party. 

Hay, Judith and Elizabeth, 194/. The survivors of six 
sisters, the daughters of Colonel Hay, who fell in the expe- 
dition to Holland, under Sir Ralph Abercrombie. 

HiM, Sir John, 150/. For naval services ; the pension is 
contingent on his ceasing to hold the situation of Captain- 
Superintendent at Deptford. 

Huntingdon, Earl of, 600/.; age, 35. Dowager Countess 
of, 3001 ; age 58. Hastings Lucy, bOl,; age 56, Louisa, 401,; 
age 28. Edward, 4^01.; age 25. Bichard, 401; age 24. The 
late Earl was in the navy; but the pension was chiefly granted 
on accoimt of the circumstances of the parties. With respect 
to the four last, they are to cease upon the marriage of the 
females, or upon the employment of the males in the civil 
or military service of the crown. 

Hammond, George, Edmund, Margaret, and fFiUiam, 600/. 
For the diplomatic services of the father. 

Hengii, Elizabeth, 233/. Daughter of Mr. Fraser, long em- 
ployed in the Foreign Office. 
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Hamilton, Robert, Jane, Mary, and haMia* Fof ihe forty 
years' civil services of their father, Mr. Sackville HamilUm. 
Mr. Henry Hamilton, junior, was also in the Customs, and 
received a pension, or compensation, of 300L 

Hamilton, Catherine, 49/. Widow of Andrew Hamilton, 
in the Excise of Scotland, and author of an *' Inquiry into 
the Principles of Taxation." 

Hamilton, Arabella, 177/. Granted for the servicei of the 
father in checking smuggling. 

Hamilton, John, 445/. Children of a former Secretary-at- 
War in Ireland. 

Holroyd, Sarah and Louisa, 200L Widow and daughter of 
the late Mr. Justice Holroyd, who died leaving fourteen 
children. 

Honeymon, Margaret, Catherine, MargareU and Jemima, 
249/. Widow and daughters of a late Lord of Session and 
Justiciary in Scotland. 

Hudnsson, Eliza, Q\^l Widow of the late Mr. Huskissoo. 
The pension was granted many years hefore the untimely 
death of Mr. Huskisson. 

Harrison, Amy, 400/. Widow of a late William Hill, who, 
after long service, died exhausted hy fatigue in the Treasury. 
Hart, John, 114/. For services in Ireland, in the liord- 
Lieutenant's household. 
Harder, Sarah, 132/. For the like services of her father. 
Herries, Isabella, 230/. The remains of a larger pension 
granted to the children of Colonel Herries, late Commander 
of the Light Horse Volunteers of London and Westminster. 
Holmes, I. Knox, 500/1; age 30. The pension was recom- 
mended hy the Duke of Wellington, just before he resigned 
the Premiership, and was carried into effect by the Whig 
Government Ostensibly, it was for the services of his 
father, Mr. William Holmes, who had been Treasurer of the 
Ordnance, and * Wliipper-in* of the House of Commons. It 
occasioned much talk at the time, but the case was not 
uncommon ; the father fills a Government place, for which 
he receives a salary, and then retires, or is removed, and in 
lieu obtains a provision for life for himself, or a younger wife, 
a son, or daughter, or entire family of children. 
Hyde, George, 41/. Granted July 31, 1689, for services in 
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the conveyance of despatches. It is cherished hy the present 
recipient as a honourahle family distinction, or rather say, 
heir-loom. 

Ivory, James, 300/. ; age 79. The celehrated mathematician. 

Jackson, Louisa and Charles, 200/. For the diplomatic 
services of the father. 

Johnson, Maria and Ann, 176il Daughters of the Mr. Justice 
Johnson, of the Irish Bench. 

Jennings, Ann and John, 403/. Widow and son of the late 
Rohert Jennings, of the Treasury. 

Johnston, Edwin, 177/. For Irish services. 

Jordan, Thomas, 78^ An old servant of the late Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. 

Jamae, Madame, 177/. Widow of a French emigrant. 

J^phson, Arabella and Henrietta, 56/. Royal hounty to the 
children of a clergyman who died in poverty. 

JodreU, Augusta, 177/. For relief of distress. 

Johnson, Sir William, 715/. The age of this pensioner is 
not stated, hut the Committee made ineffectual attempts to 
obtain from him an account of the origin of his grant The 
pension determined in 1794, hut for some reason was re- 
newed to the present, and his father for life. 

Ker, Lady Robert, 276/.; age 65. Granted hy George IV., 
for services to the royal family, and out of respect to Sir 
Robert Ker. 

Kirwan, WUhelmimf and. Marian, 266L; ages 40 and 43. 
Daughters of the late Rev. Mr. Kirwan, a popular preacher 
at Dublin, especially in favour of charity. Grattan delivered 
a high-flown eulogium on his merits in the Irish House of 
Commons, which the Pension Committee has had bad taste 
enough to copy. 

King, Maria, 300/. For the services of her husband, the 
late Admiral King. 

KncUys, Caroline, Catherine, and Georgiana, Daughters 
of the late General Knollys, claimant to the earldom of 
Banbury. 

King, Harriet, 431/L Widow of a barrister who declined 
to abandon his profession to be an Under-Secretary of State, 
unless a provision was made for his wife. 

Kuper, Rev. WiUiam, 4O0L Eleven years German tutor to 
the late Princess Charlotte. 
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Lloyd^ Emma and Charles, A Widow and son. For nuH' 
tary services of husband and the father of Mrs. LLoyd. 

Lymiy Lucy, 1002. Granddaughter of the late Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, and orphan of Captain Lyon, the African traveller 
who died at sea, totally blind, after twenty -five years' service. 

Lock, Georgiana and Lucy, 2SSL ; age 40 and 44. For the 
diplomatic services of the father. 

Lefanuj Alicia, 50/.; age 42. Niece of the late Bichard 
Brinsley Sheridan, author of the " School for Scandal," and 
daughter of the late Captain Lefanu. 

Langrishe, Hannah, 443/.; age 76. Youngest daughter. of 
the late Sir Hercules Langrishe, friend and correspondent 
of Edmund Burke. 

Leeves, Edward, 200/. For five years Private Secretary to 
the late Mr. Huskisson, who recommended this pension. 
Mr. Leeves had left his profession of solicitor, to serve 
under Huskisson. 

Luthington, Fanny, 350/. For the civil services of her 
father in the War-office. 

Leigh, George and Mary, 700L Partly connected with 
military services, but chiefly with Mr. Leigh, the father, who 
died. Groom of the Bedchamber to the Prince Regent. 

Lander, Harriet and Ann, 120/. Widow and daughter of 
the late enterprising African traveller. 

Lloyd, Mary, 200/. Widow of a late Bishop of Oxford. 

Laffan, Sir John De Courcey, 192/. For military services 
as a physician, and for special attendance on the Marquis of 
Anglesea, while Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Mackay, Flora, 49/. Daughter of Major M'Leod, who dis- 
tinguished himself as a loyalist in the American war. This 
lady is the granddaughter of the celebrated Flora Macdonald. 

Macquarrie, Ann, 29/. Lost four brothers in the army, and 
one in the navy; her father was in the army, and had twenty- 
seven children. 

Maiiland, Jane, 49/. One of the ten daughters of an 
officer of dragoons in the wars of George II. and III. 

Maxwell, Grace, 150/.; age 64. Widow of the late captain, 
Sir Murray Maxwell. 

M'FarUme, Margaret, 97/. Niece of the late Walter 
M*Farlane, who devoted much time to the history and statis- 
tics of Scotland. 
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Mackenzie, Hope and Helen, 972L Children of the author 
of the ** Man of Feeling." 

Matwrin, Harriet, 43/. Widow of the late^ Rev. Charles 
Maturin, author of various dramatic works and works, of 
imagination. 

MUnes, Charlotte, 6001; age 76. Widow of Sir Robert^ 
Milnes, who served long in the army, and was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Canada, 

Montgomery, Lady, Ann, and Matilda, Widow and 
daughters. For the military services of Sir H. C. Mont- 
gomery. 

Morton, WtJUam, 250/. For improvements in the settlement 
of accounts in the Treasury. 

Mmkerry, Lady, 233/. For the twenty-eight years' military 
services of her hushand, Lord Muskerry. 

Magra, EmUy and Harriet, 388/. For the diplomatic ser> 
vices of the father. 

MeUish, Amelia, Elizabeth, Eleanora, and WUhelmina, ^6QU 
Recommended hy Mr. Canning, for the diplomatic services 
of the father. 

Marsden, Eleanor and Maria, 656/. For the civil services 
of the father in Ireland, and partly in lieu of a superannu- 
ation allowance. 

Minto, Earl of, 924/.$ age 62. For the puhlic services of 
the late Earl, and the resignation of a pension of 2,000/. 

Moun^oy, Representatives of, 177/. For the resignation 
of a patent oflSce. 

Montgomery Affred, 300/.; age 31. Resigned a clerkship 
in the Admiralty, to hecome Private Secretary to the late 
Marquis of Wellesley. Hence this extravagant provision 
for life for this young man. 

Mulgrave, Countess Dowager of, 800/. Widow of the late 
Earl, who had filled offices, and for which he had doubtless 
received the salaries. 

Murray, Deborah, 2001; age 49. For the colonial services 
of her husband. Colonel Murray. 

Murray, Lady Virginia, 184/. Daughter of ;the Earl of 
Dunmore, governor of the Bahamas. Pension said to have 
been gpranted for the surrender of some lands by the Earl. 

Murray, Lady Louisa, 509/. ; age 671* Widow of the late Sir 
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George Murray, a meritorious ofScer. But the pennon wai 
granted in consideration of the personal regard of George 
III. and Queen Charlotte for Lady Murray. 

Murray, Arm and Emilpf 4102. Widow and daughter of 
the late Lord George Murray, and pension granted ibrlui 
services in improving the telegraph. 

Mitford, Mary Russell, 100/. Author of various dramatic 
poetical, and other works. 

Montgomery, James, 150/L Author of the ** World hefore 
the Flood," the ''West Indies," and other poetical pro- 
ductions. 

Moore, Thomas, 430/. Author of *< Lalla Rookh," " Irish 
Melodies," &c. 

Mudge, Thomas, 100/. Son of the inventor of certain time- 
pieces. 

Molesworth, Mary 176/. For civil services. 

Molesworth, Viscount, 354iL Royal hounty, in consideratioB 
of narrow circumstances. 

MourUfort, Lord, 622/. The same. 

Mountnorris, Viscount, 308/. Royal bounty for the relief 
of distress. 

Munster, Countess of, 500/. Daughter of William IV. 

Mansfield, Dowager Countess of, 1,000/. Granted as com- 
pensation for the resignation of the rangership of Richmond 
Park. 

MKenna, Theobald 266/. Granted for services of father, 
in conducting Government prosecutions in Ireland, 

Napier, Catherine and Maria, 97^ Daughters of the late 
General Napier. They are near relatives of the distm- 
guished officers of the name of Napier. 

Napier, Lady, 484/.; age 49. Widow of the late Lord 
Napier, whose melancholy death in China, where he was 
Chief Commissioner, must he in the recollection of many. 

Napier, Louisa, 251/. One of the nine children of the late 
Colonel George Napier, Comptroller of Army Accounts in 
Ireland, where he detected many errors, and saved large 
sums to the public. Colonel Napier had also served in the 
aboratory at Woolwich, where he prosecuted some useftil 
experiments. 

Newenham, Thomas and Robert, 422/. The history of this 
case is peculiar: it is stated that the trustees of the marriage 
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setflement of their father, the late Sir E. Newenham, had 
purchased the collectorship of Duhlin, to raise a iund for the 
henefit of his children ; the father was dismissed from the 
office so acquired for voting in the Irish Parliament against 
the American war. He petitioned the Govermentfor com- 
pensation, and ohtained this pension for his sons. 

Nicolay, Maria, 250/. Widow of a Chief Oerk at the 
Treasury, who died at the age of fifty, leaving a family of 
nine children. 

Nicolay, Augusta, 100/. Her father was surgeon to Frede- 
rick, Prince of Wales, and after his death, to his mother, 
the Princess Dowager of Wales. 

Nofh, Mory, ^00/. Widow of the late architect, who di- 
rected the improvements in Regent^streetr the Regent's- 
park, and Waterloo-place. 

Noad, Maria, 500/. Sister to the late Mr. Canning, who, 
on retiring from office, relinquished his claim to a pension, 
in consideration of this pension, and of a similar grant to 
another sister, since deceased. 

Nairn, Lady, 184/. The estates of the family were for- 
feited in consequence of the Scotch Rebellion of 1745. 

O^Dwyer, Marcdh, and Jane, 114/.; ages 35 and 36. 
Daughters of Marson 0*Dwyer, who served several years in 
the navy ; was a prisoner of Hyder All's, and contracted in 
captivity an incurable disease ; next went to the bar, and was 
captain of the Irish Lawyers' Corps during the Rebellion, 
and died an Assistant-barrister. 

O'Dwyer, Catherine, 92/. Widow of Captain Mikle, who 
lost a leg at Salamanca, which ultimately occasioned his 
death, at the age of thirty-eight 

O'CanneU, Louisa and Alicia, 42/. A judicial pensioUt oc- 
casioned by the loss of the father, who was drowned. 

O'Driscoll, Dorothea, 100/. Widow of a distinguished 
member of the Irish bar, who had been commissioned to 
revise the laws of Dominica, but died before the completion 
of his task. 

O'Keefe, Adelaide, 50/. The daughter of the popular dra- 
matist. 

« 

Ouseley, Sir William, 100/. A distinguished oriental scholar.^. 
Outram, Margaret, 971, Daughter of the late Dr. James 
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AndersoD, author of valuable works on agriculture and sta- 
tistics. Mrs. Outram married the civil engpineer, firom the 
contraction of whose name the phrase of tram-roads is 
derived, 

O'ReiUif, Myles, 222/. No clear account is given of the 
origin of this pension. It was first granted on the Irish 
Civil List, pursuant to a letter of the Prince Regent, dated 
May 12, 1812, to Myles John O'Reilly, and his assigns, 
during the life of Helena White, daughter of Thomas Jenras 
White, of the city of l)ublin. 

Orr, Martha and Mary^ 98/, Granted for the services of 
their father, who, in 1793, was Town-Clerk of Glasgow. 

Ouslow, George and Arthur, 81/. Said to he granted for 
the services of Colonel Ouslow, as a magistrate of Surrey, and 
for his resignation of some office in the land-revenue. 

Pack, Arthur, Denis, Elizabeth, and Catherine, 400/. ; ages 
26, 25, 24, 22. Children of the late General Pack, who on 
five different occasions received the public thanks of the 
House of Commons. 

Pack, Anne, 43/. Sister of the last-mentioned General 
Pack. 

Palmer, Lady MadeUno, 184^ Widow of General Sir 
George Sinclair, late Lieutenant-Governor of Fort. St* 
George ; a sister of the late Duke of Gordon, and now wife 
of Charles Palmer, Esq. 

Pickard, Eliza and Jane, 60/. Daughters of an officer who 
lost a limb in the service, and died in consequence. 

Plummer, May and MMurdo, 97L Widow and niece of 
General M'Murdo, who received a wound in the American 
war, of which he never recovered. The General had four 
sous, all of whom died in the service. 

Popham, Moffat, 365/. Widow of Sir Home Popham, an 
enterprising naval officer. 

Pont, Maria, 155/. Daughter of a Dutch emigrant. 

Pritchard, Anastana, 50U Granted to compensate losses 
in the Dutch campaign of the late Duke of York. 

Poussett, the late Mr. Richard, four children of, under 
twelve years of age, 100/. The father was originally in the 
Commissariat, and then became Vice-Consul at Buenos 
Ayres. 
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. Presiim^ Frances, 88/. For the judicial services of the 
&ther, the late Mr. William Preston, a Commissioner of 
Appeals. 

Parks, W,f 32U Pension held hy assignment, and origi- 
nally granted to compensate loss from the abolition of cer*- 
tain tenures in Phoenix Park, Dublin. 

Peace, Elizabeth, 150/. Widow of Mr. Charles Peace, and 
to compensate his civil services. 

PenneUf Rosamond, 100/. ; age 34, Granted at the personal 
desire of George IV., as a proof of his gracious favour, and 
connected with the public services of the Right Hon. John 
Wilson Croker, by whom this lady had been educated from 
a child. 

Proctor, Ann and Jane, 88/. For the civil services of th'e 
father in Ireland. 

Pelham, Catherine, 233/. One of the bedchamber women 
of the late Queen Caroline. 

Page, Mary, Emma, Anna, and Elizabeth, 2M, Orphans 
of a late Master of Westminster School. 

Patey, Family of, 2001 Daughter-in-law and grand- 
children of the late Archdeacon Paley, author '* Moral and 
Political Philosophy," " Horae PaulinsB," &c. 

Pond, Ann, 200/. ; age 54. Widow of the late Astronomer 
RoyaL 

Pye, Martha, OOL Widow of the late Poet-Laureate. 

Parsons, Mary, 177/. Royal bounty in relief of distress. 

PhiUott, Lady Frances, 88/. Royal bounty to relieve a 
clergyman's widow. 

Badstock, Lady, 389/^ Widow of Admiral Lord Radstock. 

Rodney, Hon. Ann and Sarah, 240/. Daughters of Admiral 
Lord Rodney, famous for his victory over Count de Grasse, 
in 1792, and for which he received the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament, and was raised to the peerage. A son of the 
Admiral also received a pension of 88/^ 

Rooke, Mary and Jane, 120/. For the military services of 
the father. 

Ruthven, WUhelmina, 230/. Daughter of an old oflScer, 
wounded in the American war, and of which he never re- 
covered. 
Ross, Charlotte, 194/. ; age 44. Widow of a late messen- 
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ger in the Foreign Office, highly prized hy the late Kr. 
Canning. 

Eumbold, Emily (now Madame Delmor), and CarcUne (now 
Madame de St. Clair), 230/. Daughters of the late Sir 
George Rumhold, who was the English Minister to the 
Hanseatic Towns, and who was seized with his papers ins 
neutral state hy the order of Buonaparte and closely con- 
fined, au secret, in the Temple. The alarm and hardsliip 
Sir George underwent, in consequence of the violence of the 
consular government, hastened his death. 

Roe, Mary 660/. Wife of Sir William Rae, late Lori 
Advocate of Scotland. Pension recommended hy Lord 
Wellington, on the score of official services and the kii 
of fees. 

Booke, Dame S., 233/. For the judicial services of her 
hushand, the late Sir Giles Rooke. 

Beady, Susan and Mary, 177/. For the services of the 
father as private Secretary to the Duke of Richm<md and 
Lord Whitworth, Viceroys of Ireland. Charles Beadf/, i 
brother of the ladies, received 177/. 

Renny, Mary, Jgnes, and Frances^ 264/. Daughters of 
Surgeon , Renny, whose services to .various medical boaidi 
and charitable institutions recommended him to this con- 
sideration. 

Rkh, Sir Oeorge, 132/. ; age 59. For a personal accident 
incurred while on public duties. 

Roberts, Bruce, Charlotte, and Rev. Anthony, 39L Com- 
pensation for the resignation by the late Mr, Gayer of the 
office of Clerk of Parliament. 

Ros de. Lady Georgiana, and Lady Mary FUzroy, The 
daughters of the late Duke of Richmond, and granted for 
military services. The pensions to his other daughten^ 
Lady Jane Peel and Lady Louisa Tighe were resigned upon 
their respective marriages. The pension of Lady Sophia 
Lennox has also been resigned on her ladyship's behalf by 
the Duke of Richmond, and the amount replaced from bii 
own resources. 

Robinson, Rachel, 184/. ; age 80. Widow of the late Fto- 
fessor Robinson of the Edinburgh University. 

Russell, Eleanora, with a sister, 64/. Granddaughters of 
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Robertson, the historiaiii and of course some relation to Lord 
Brougham and Vaux. 

Richardson, Farmy, Elizabeth, and Sarah, 101/. Daughters 
of one of the late proprietors of Drury-lane Theatre^ who 
suffered by its conflagration* Upon his death* his children 
were recommended by Mr. Canning as proper objects of 
royal bo ^nty. 

Boscommotti Earl of, 1922. His lordship states that he has 
claims upon Government, in consequence of the non-fulfil- 
ment to his ancestors of grants made in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Roscommon, Countess of, and Lady Maria, Widow and 
daughter of the late Lord Roscommon, who claims on the 
same ground as his lordship just mentioned. 

BciUo, IsaheUa axidMary, 184/. Granted as royal bounty. 
Both father and brother had been in the Army. 

Rothes, Countess Dowager of, 431/. Royal bounty^ in con- 
sequence of the circumstances of the parties. On the same 
consideration the Earl of Rothes receives 276/> 

Bam, Elizabeth, 95/. ; age 90. Widow of Abel Ram, who 
distinguished himself against the Irish rebels in 1798, and 
lost a son at Trafalgar. 

Sekofn, Charlotte, AMnia and Mary, 243/. The father 
served in the American war, and received a pension of 400/.» 
which he resigned for this smaller pension to his daughters. 

Seymour, Soph'a, 81/. Her brother, General Seymour, 
was Governor of St Lucia^ and perished in a hurricane. 

Shaw, Catherine and Mary, 95/. For the military services 
of their brother, Colonel Meyrick Shawe. 

Sn^h, Lady ^im Ctdling, 6001 ; age 70. Sister of the Duke 
of Wellington, and granted in his absence, and without his 
knowledge, for the victory of Vittoria. 

Smith, Carter ette, 155/. For the military services of her 
husband, Colonel Sir George Smith. 

Smith, Isabella and Mary, 80/. Daughters of a meritorious 
Colonel of Marines, who died from fatigue in the service. 

Smith, Barbara and Harriet, 52/. Daughters of a military 
surgeon, who died from being frozen to the ground in 
Holland. 

Smith, WmUam, 100/. Author of various works on 
Geology. 
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SmoUet, Suaatij 9% Sister of four officers, and for theif 
military services. 

Spearman^ A» A^^ Youngs and Margaret \2dU Daughter! 
of a late major, who lost two sons in the Navy. 

Stoddart, Janet 65iL Eldest of the five children of Major 
Stoddart, who was killed hy a fall from his horse. 

Straton, Lady Emily ^ 1771. For the military and dfil 
services of Major Straton, who left a large family. 

Stuart fiiT S. H., 200/. ; age 53. Was present at the chief 
battles in the Peninsula. The Pension Committee recom- 
mended that the pension should he re-granted for the life of 
his mother. 

Sutherland^ Louisa, 97/. Daughter of James Sutherland, 
for thirty years Judge of the Admiralty Court of Minorca. 

Swintorii Marys Harriet^ and Ana^ 2762. Daughters of the 
late Lord Swinton, for nineteen years a Lord of Session 
and Justiciary in Scotland. 

Sheridan, Charles, Frances, and Caroiine,l7ll Grandchildren' 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and children of his son, Mr.^ 
Thomas Sheridan, who was appointed to an office at the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he soon died. That to Lady 
Seymour has from her marriage been resigned, and those 
to Mr. R. C. Sheridan, and Mrs. Blackwood, are not recom- 
mended to be renewed by the Pension Committee. 

Shaw, Lieut.-Colonel Merrick, 999/. Resigned a patent 
office in the Stamps to become private secretary to Lord 
Wellesley in Ireland, and for which the pension was granted, 
and by which move, probably, a vacant place in the Stamps 
for a friend was created. 

Sdrgeant, Catherine, 616/. ; age 86. For the services of her 
husband as Clerk of the Ordnance. 

Shee, Maria, 334/. ; age 79. Widow of the late Sir George 
Shee, and granted for services in the Ordnance. 

Slow, Caroline, 43/. ; age 42. Daughter of an old super- 
intendent of the Lord Lieutenant's garden in Ireland. 

Sneyd, Ann, 356/. For the civil services of the father, 
who left only a slender provision for eleven children. 

Sterling, Edwin, 177/. Compensation for the resignation 
of an office held by the father. 

Stewort, Frances, 154/. Widow of the late Rev. A. Stewort, 
chaplain of the Hibernian Military School, Dublin. ^ 
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Stewart, Charlotte, 200L ; age 19. For the military ser- 
vices of the father in the Peninsula, and for civil services in 
the Treasury. 

Stewart, Urania, 266L For the civil services of the father. 

Seott, Ann, 250^ ; age 41. Daughter to Dr. Bankhead 
physician to George IV. 

Sherkin, Amelia, 102L Served in the household of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

Shirley, Richard, 67/. Had heen coachman to the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. 

Stepney, Catherine, 200L Widow of Sir Thomas Stepney, 
who served the office of Chamberlain to the Duke of York 
gratuitously from his marriage to his death. 

Sterkey, "Rj^^. Alexander, 400/. One of the preceptors and 
chaplains of the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

SomerviUe, Mary, 300/. ; age 65. Author of the " Mechanism 
of the Heavens," &c. The bust of Mrs. SomerviUe has heen 
placed by the Royal Society in their hall. 

SomerviUe, Janet, Margaret, and Martha, 97 L Daughters 
of the late Dr. Somerville, and an ^active member of the 
General Assembly of Scotland. The pensions were granted 
for his ** lives of King William and Queen Anne." 

South, Sir James, 300/. The eminent astronomical ob- 
server. 

Spray, Mary, 57/. Widow of Dr. Spray, a distinguished 
Irish musician. 

Stewart, Maria D'Arcy, 200/.; age 42. Daughter of the 
late Professor Dugald Stewart, of Edinburgh, the distin- 
guished author. 

SamphiU, Lady, and Sarah, 197/. Royal bounty, owing to 
the circumstances of the parties. 

Sherwood, Susan, Rebecca, and Ann, 45/. The carriage of 
Louis XVIIL, in passing through Sittingbourne, in 1814, ran 
over and killed the father of these parties, and the Prince 
Regent granted this compassionate allowance. 

Sidney, Family of, 500/. Children of Lord De L'lsle by 
Lady Sophia Fitzclarence, the eldest daughter of William 
IV* Lady Sophia had a pension of 500/., together with her 
sisters, and on her death the pension was re-granted to her 
family. The Committee recommended the re-grant to be for 
the life of Sir J. Sidney, of Penshurst 
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Sm^hi Hon. Gf. A. F., 104/. Mr. Smytli Was a minor 
when this pension was granted, and Locd Strangford ex- 
pressed to the Committee his anticipation that his ton vould 
resign his pension after his majority. This expectation hat 
been realized. Lord Strangford has also resigned his own 
pension on the Civil List, hut not his dii^omatic peitfion of 
2050/. as late Ambassador to Russia; and we belieYetwo 
of his sisters receive pensions since the death of the Dowager 
Vicountess. 

Stoddart, Jane, Barbara, and Ann, 147/. Daughters of a 
former Provost of Edinburgh, who had long served in the 
Excise. 

StraihmoTB, Countess of, 184/. Royal bounty, which the 
Countess expressed her wish to resign as soon as her cireum- 
Btances would permit 

Stuart, Lady Louisa, 97/. The absence of the party from 
England precluded the requisite information. 

St. George, Anna, and Jane, 144/.; ages 36 and 35. 
Daughters of a gentleman who held an office in the houM- 
hold of an Irish Lord Lieutenant 

Snofd, Catherine, 266/. An Irish pension, afterwards as- 
signed. 

Stanhope, Maria and Charles, 95/. Wife and son of Sir 
Charles Stanhope, who was Commander of the Forces in 
Ireland. 

Taylor, Sarah, Paine, Mary, and Jane, 1 74/. Daughters of 
William Taylor, nearly fifty years clerk in the Chief Secre- 
tary's Office, Dublin. 

Taylor, Marian, 49/. Her late husband made useful dis- 
coveries in respect of steam-navigation. 

Tidy, Mary; age 50 ; 100/. Widow of Colonel Tidy, who 
served fifty years in the Army. He was the officer who 
negociated the treaty with the Burmese, and was engaged in 
quelling the mutiny at Gibralter. The Colonel died in com*, 
mand of his regiment in Canada, and when the papers for 
the sale of his commission were- actually on their way to 
England. . 

Torrens, Sarah; age 57 ; 624/. This pension was granted 
at the request of her husband, Sir Henry Torrens, in lieu of 
a pension to himself, he having but slight reliance on the 
duration of his life, with a constitution shattered by grievous 
wounds* and every species of hardship incidental to incessant 
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ninitigated service in every variety of climate, from his first 
utset in his profession in the West Indies in 1795 till his 
.esth in 1828. Sir Henry must he well known to the Army; 
jt was Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
^orces for twenty years. 

Ihmtf Sir Niekoias; age 74; 200/. For military services 
h>m 1795, in Holland, Egypt, and the Peninsula. In 1834 he 
ost his only son, who had distinguished himself, and re- 
leived puhlic thanks for his conduct in the Burmese war and 
n the West Indies. 

Turner, Sarah, 42L Daughter of Capt G. Turner. When 
ID his passage to join his regiment he was drowned, together 
nth his wife. 

Turner, Susan and Catherine, lOOL Daughters of a late 
Grovemor of Sierra Leone, who distinguished himself hy ani 
energetic and economical administration of the colony. 

l^connel, Earl of; age 53 ; 445/. and 600/. One of these 
pensions is for life, the other during pleasure. They were 
Slanted to the hrother of Lord Tyrconnel for his diplomatic 
md military services ; and who died while acting as military 
vttache to the Russian army in the campaign of 1812, in con- 
lequence of great fatigue and exposure during the winter. 
rhe pension of 600/. has heen appropriated exclusively to 
;he support of Lord Tyrconnel's mother. 

TeheU, Lady Griselda; age 60; 440/. Taylor, W. Stanhope, 
S. H. Taylor, T. J. Taylor, Z. B, Taylor, F. A, Taylor, M, A. 
Taylor, and J. Pitt Taylor ; ages 40, 37, 33, 32, 29, 28, and 
27, 700/. on the 4i per cent duties. Stanhope, Lady Hester; 
Bge 62, 1,200/. on the 4^ per cent, duties. These pensions 
were granted to the nieces of the late Mr. Pitt ; it was the 
request of Mr. Pitt, at the period of his death, that if the 
public services he had rendered his country entitled him to 
make the request, his three nieces. Lady Hester Stanhope, 
Lady Lucy Taylor, and Lady Griselda Tekell should be pro- 
vided for; these pensions were in consequence granted. Lady 
Hester Stanhope was the clever but eccentric character who 
so long lived in Syria, in the style and costume of an Arab 
chief, and who died in 1839. Some other of the Minister's 
relatives may be dead since the Pension Report was made. 

Tiemey, Anna Maria ; age 73 ; 400/. Widow of the late 
Right Hon. George Tiemey ; this pension was unsolicited, 
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and was recommended to the Crown by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, then at the head of the Goyernment 

Tighe, Charlotte, 47 L For the civil services of her husband, 
who was entitled to a retired allowance of SOOL as Comptrol- 
ler of the Customs, and which was secured to her by]na^ 
riage settlement; this settlement somehow got among the 
lawyers, and the lady was reduced to great distress, to retie?e 
which, this pension was granted for life. 

TomlirUf Sir Thomas, 179/. For long services as counsel to 
the Irish Office, and Joint-Counsel to the Treasury. 

Treasure^ Elizabeth, 100/. Widow of a late Secretary to 
the Board of Taxes, whose death was attributed to ove^ 
work. 

Thomson, Jane, 150L Widow of Dr. Thomson, a clergyman 
of the Scottish church, author of ** Sermons on Infiddity," 
and who died suddenly. 

TTiorpe, Benjamin, 160/. Author of various works on 
Anglo-Saxon literature, and member of the Camden Society. 

Teffer, Jane and CedUa^ 97/. Royal bounty for the relief 
of distress, granted fifty years since. 

Trefusis, Barbara^ 81/. For the relief of distress. 

Valiancy, Catherine, 132/.; age 61. Daughter of General 
Valiancy, and the pension granted for the services of the 
father, who, with great care and labour, had procured, in 
1790, a correct copy of the Doun Survey, remaining in the 
library of the French king at Paris. 

VaUancey, Isabella, 61/. Daughter of an officer who had 
served from youth to old age, and was present at the deaih 
of General Wolfe. There are one or two more Vallaneeyt) 
with small pensions. 

Vernon, Charles, 66/.; age 35. Son of Colonel Vernon, who 
died on service in North America; but no reason is assigned 
for the pension. 

Usher, Frances, Margaret, and Alicia, 95L Children of the 
late Dr. Usher, astronomer royal in Dublin. 

Van de Speigal, Adolpd, Maria, and Sarah, 204/. Childrei 
of the late Mr. Van de Speigal, Minister of State in Holland 
at the time of the French Invasion. He had co-operated 
with the English, and in consideration of his age, and an 
imprisonment of five years he suffered, the pension was 
granted, on his death, to his family. 
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Verwm^ Harriet^ 88^; age 84. This pension was granted 
so long back as 1763, and the Committee were unable to 
trace its origin, but declined to recommend its discontinu- 
ance. It has certainly a better possessory title than many 
estates. It is, however, a rare specimen of the kind, es- 
pecially to votaries of the antique; and either Miss Vernon 
or others must have possessed singular attractions, to have 
fixed, at so remote an era, the royal bounty. In not 
disturbing this primeval settlement, the Committee evinced 
both just feeling and a discerning spirit. Old Parr was 
killed by a change of diet, and this fair spinster, having lived 
so long on the public viands, any alteration of regimen 
might have been not less fatal 

Wadey Mary, 100/. ; age 60. Widow of Colonel Wade, who 
had served twenty-four years in the 95th, or Rifle Brigade; 
in the West Indies in 1795; at Copenhagen in 1807; and in 
the Peninsular campaigns. 

Whittungham^ Mariay 400/1; age 48. For the diplomatic 
services of her husband, Sir Stamford Whittingham, and 
for some unliquidated expenses he had incurred on a special 
mission in the time of Mr. Pitt 

Wright, Jamegf jilfred, John, and CaroUne, 100/. Children 
of Captain Wright, an active naval officer, and grandchildren 
of Captain Wright, who distinguished himself at the siege of 
Acre, under the command of the late Sir Sydney Smith. 
He was subsequently employed in several secret political 
missions, unconnected with his profession ; but at length fell 
into the hands of the French, and was closely imprisoned by 
them* He died suddenly in the Temple, and many absurd 
tales have gone abroad about the cause of his death. The 
English said the French had poisoned him, and the French 
raported that he died by liis own hands, from vexation at 
the defeats of the Austrians in 1805. Both accounts are alike 
improbable.^ His son was also a prisoner of war, but made 
his escape. 

WuUkrop, Elizabeth, Jane, Caroline, Ann, Hay, Maria, and 
Otorgt; ages 30, 27, 25, 22, 19, and 16; 2401. Children of 
tiie late Admiral Winthrop, who served from 1782 to the 
general peace and final cessation of hostilities ; there being 
no widow to whom the usual naval pension could be granted, 
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the above pension was settled on them by King William, wbo 
had been a personal friend of the Admiral. 

Wilson f Caroline ;a.ge 52; 2761, Granddaughter of Chailes 
Townsend the Minister; the pensioner is in hopeless bad 
health. 

Wahingham, Lord ; age 66; 986/. Granted to the late 
Lord Walsingham. who was Postmaster-General from 1787 
to 1794, at a salary of 2,5002i a-year. The Committee saw no 
adequate grounds for recommending a renewal of this pen- 
sion, and the public, we suspect, is in a like predicament 

Watson, Sir Frederick; age 65; 936/. Sir Frederick filled 
the office of a Commissioner of the Board of Customs. He 
resigned this situation at the request of George IV., for the 
purpose of entering into the royal establishment as Master 
of I the Household; receiving his pension as a compensa- 
tion for the permanent office he had resigned. Having 
since resigned his office of Master of the Household, this 
pension is in fact less in amount than the retiring allowance 
to which he would have been entitled by statute. 

Wilcoxj Elizabeth, lOOL For the civil services of her 
husband. 

Willmott, Mary, 100/. Sister of a Private Secretary of the 
late Lord Liverpool. 

Wynne, Robert; age 77; 443/. For long civil services in 
the Revenue departmant, and the Viceroy's household, 
Dublin. 

WynyardfLaAy Matilda; SLge Gi; 467/. Compensation for 
the abolition of a patent office in the Customs, which had 
been granted to Lady Wynyard and her brother. The latter 
did not apply for, or receive compensation. 

Westmeath, Marchioness of, 386/. Granted at the express 
desire of King William, Lady Westmeath having served as 
Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen Dowager. 

Whitelaw, Eleanor, 177/. Widow of a clergyman of Dublin, 
eminent for his statistical and topographical inquiries. The 
statistical census of Dr. Whitelaw is preserved as a public 
document in the Irish Record Office. 

Wilde John, 138/. Professor of Civil Law in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Wren, Maria ; age 77 ; 61/. Daughter of the grandson of 
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& Chrifltopher Wren: her father was in the Army forty 
years, and present in the hattles of Dettingen and Fontenoy. 

WUUmghbjff Harriet; age 56; 276^ Royal bounty , granted 
on the special recommendation of the late Mr. Fox. 

WiUiams^ Mcary^ 40/L When the French landed in Pem- 
brokeshire, they plundered this poor Welsh woman's house, 
and shot her in her left leg. 

Wiuman^ Harriet, 100/. Niece of the late Colonel Wise- 
man, and a connexion of the late Admiral Nagle. The 
pension was granted on the recommendation of the Duke of 
York. 

WraxaU, Jaim; age 67; 311/. Widow of the late Sir 
Nathaniel WraxalL It is said that the activity of Sir Wil- 
liam in sending out to India, an account of the cessation of 
hostilities in 1783, which account was received several weeks 
before the official despatches arrived, prevented the effusion 
of blood, and was one of the considerations for the grant of 
this pension. 

Yeo, Mary and Jane, 100/. Sisters of the late Commodore 
Sir James Yeo, who died on service. 

Young, Ann, 445/L Granted for her life, with a reversion 
after death to her three daughters. What for, is not stated 
but the Committee have placed the pension under the head 
of* inventions and attainments in the arts." 
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AsUm^ Lord, 97/. 

Auckland, Lord, 386iL; ceased on Lord Auckland's appoint- 
ment in 1830. 

Serena, Lady CaAtrine, 81/. 

Bauverie, Lady Frances, 81/. 

Bradthaw, Augustus, 92/. 

Bromley, Lady Louisa, 200/. 

Caermarthenf Marchioness of, 300/. 

Oranttoun^ Lord, 184/. 

ikirympU, Elizabeth, 49/. 

Drumnumd, Thomas, SOOL; surrendered whilst Under-Secre- 
tary in Ireland. 

EUphituione, Lord, 276/.; surrendered on appointment to 
Madras. 
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Grant, Catherine, Anne, and Harriet, 97L .) 

(xrmf. Lady, 97/. 

Hunter, Sir Bkhard, 288iL 

Hay, Lady Jane, 97L 

Luehington, Honourable Ann, 6242. 

Lenox, Lady Sophia, 150/. 

Pamell, Lady Caroline, 200/. 

Strangfbrd, Viscount, 88/. 

Among those who resigned their pensions may also be ho- 
nourably recorded the names of the late Lords Sidmouth and 
Famhorough, Mr. Moore, Mr. Marsden, Mr. Charles Bat- 
hurst, the Duchess of Newcastle, Lord Reay, Mrs. Percy 
Smith, and Lady Seymour. 

PENSIONS SUSPENDED. 

Bataon, Isabella, 103iL; to be suspended during the life of 
her husband, Mr. Batson. 

Croker, Roeamond, 300/1; to be suspended during the life of 
the Right Hon. J. Wilson Croker* 

Drutnmond, Hon. M. D„ 200/. ; to be suspended during the 
life of her husband, Mr. Drummond. 

Drummond, Clementina, 49/.; to be suspended during the 
life of her husband, Mr. Davis. 

Freenumtk, ABnnia, 43/. ; to be suspended during the fife of 
her husband, Mr. Butler Dan vers. 

Hobart, Lady Fere, 100/.; to be suspended during the life 
of her husband, Mr. Cameron of Lochiel. 

Goddard, Isabella, 662/.; to be suspended during the life 
of her husband. Archdeacon Goddard. 

PENSIONS DISALLOWED. 

Courtentttf, Lady Elizabeth, 81/L 

Hay, Lady Mary Turner, 97/. 

Hobart, Lady AWinia, 100/. 

Johnstone, Edward J., 300/.; a retired allowance to which 
the party has been entitled, but whiph wias suspended, being 
in future paid. 

Napier, CaroUne, now Reid, 97/. 

,Sheri4an, B. Brinsley, 57/. 
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Skeridttn, Harriet S., now Bladcwood, 57/. 

Waisingkam, Lord, 936iL 

Home, Earl of; 2762. 

Ou^ow, Arikur, 8U 

^mcJotr, Lord, l84t 

lfii%m«, Honourable JS/tza, now Stretton, llbL 

Scott, Sir Z)aoti, Bart, 449/: 

Hertford, Viscount, 5821 



The preceding List winds up a chapter of British 
history. Court pensions had been long viewed with 
suspicion ; and the reserve concerning them, either from 
ftistidiousness about disclosures, or a haughty defiance 
of popular scrutiny, augmented curiosity respecting 
their origin. People wondered where the long array of 
names, that had been accumulating during a century, 
of both sexes, of all ages and conditions, and of divers 
countries, had sprung from — what their services could 
have been^and what claim they could have for the 
gratuitous distribution among them, yearly or quarterly, 
of 80 much public money. The mystery has, at length, 
been unravelled. Both sides, as the saying is» have had 
their say. The public, kept in the dark, could only 
form conjectures, which have proved to have been 
sometimes mistakai, sometimes exaggerated, and some- 
times, perhaps, unjust. How could it be otherwise? 
The feiult was not in the people, but in the Ministers, 
who kept back the information, which those who sup- 
plied the frmds for this secret expenditure, had a right 
to. If they found a number of persons living upon 
them, year after year, and generation after generation, 
they had a right to know what for. What they had 
done — what superior deserts they possessed — to entitle 
them to enjoy so easy a mode of subsistence ; and if the 
public was sometimes wrong in its interpretations about 
the pretensions of this noble lord, or that titled lady, or 
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younger brother, the error was excusable. Tbere is, 
however, now an end of surmises. The pensioners 
have been called upon to give an account of themselves, 
and they have done so; and we have faithfdl]yi and 
with a desire to be just, reported their depositions. We 
do not think they have any cause to complain of the 
ordeal to which they have been subjected. In all such 
retrospective inquisitions, the leaning is to the merdfiil 
side. Men are much inclined, and wisely, to let bygones 
be bygones, and close the book upon them. Hence thft 
investigations of the Pension Committee were neiUier 
so searching nor severe as they might have beat. 
The accused, toO| had a clever attorney m ooort,* 
who nominated the jury, a tolerably £ur one we own, 
and who exercised the discretion of keeping bade siidi 
explanations as the deponents might desire to be 
considered private or confidential. However, upon tiie 
whole, we are satisfied, and we dare say tke piAlic wS 
be so likewise. Ekiough has been done for justice's sake^ 
and clemency ought to form an ingredient in every 
judical award. 

What grounds, then, it may be asked, were there for 
the popular clamour against pensions, and what has 
been the result of it all? The result is this«-tiiat 
enough has been adduced to shew that there existed 
sufficient reasons for all the outcry ever raised agauist 
them. The power to give away other people's money, 
without responsibility, check, or publicity, either to 
the donors themselves, or to others they liked nearly 
as well, could not turn out to be other than an abused 
power ; subject to caprice and sinister influences, which 
must needs pervert it into a fertile soorce of jobbing, 

* The Hon. Thomas Spring Rice, then ChaneeDer ef fibn 
Exchequer, and now Baron Monteagle. 
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£avonritisni, and political corruption. That each were its 
tendencies, and that such have been partly its result as 
careful inspection of the preceding exposition will abun- 
dantly establish. It was not expected that all the Civil 
list Pensions were undeserved — some of them have been 
more than deserved; many of them, it is evident, have 
been equitablyi usefully, and laudably apportioned : at 
the same time, in these general distributions, it is easy 
to discern a wild and partial kind of justice, in which 
many, through superior interest, address, or connexion, 
got too much— others, not so favourably circumstanced, 
got too little---while a far greater number than both, 
perhaps, and the more deserving, got nothing. But on 
this point the results of the inquiry itself are conclusive ; 
and the pensions resigned, annulled, or suspended, at 
once attest* both that investigation was needed, and 
that the public had a solid and just right to demand it. 

II. — Pensions undbr Qusbn Victoria. 
We have reserved for a separate statement the Civil 
list Pensions granted during the present reign. They 
have been granted under a different law and Ministerial 
responsibility from the preceding. By the Civil List 
Act, 1 Vic. cap. 2, it is provided that the sum of 
1200/. shall be yearly set apart for pensions; that this 
sum shall be appropriated conformably to the resolution 
of the House of Commons, of February, 1834, (see p. 
180,) namely, to such persons only, as have just claims 
on the royal beneficence; or who, by their personal 
services to the Crown — ^by the performance of duties to 
the public— or by their usefiil discoveries in science, or 
attainments in literature and the arts, have merited the 
gracious consideration of their Sovereign, and the gratu 
tude of their country: and that an account of such 
pensions shall be annually laid before Parliameot. 
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It 18 not easy to comprehend the exact fitness and 
import of this imposing announcement* in almost the 
first imperial act after Her Majesty's accession. The 
objects set forth to be rewarded and encoaraged, are 
certainly deserving of all honour, and justly merit a 
nation's gratitude ; but then the disproportion between 
the magnitude of these ends, and the sum set apart for 
their attainment is immense. Surely 1»200/L per ammm 
could hardly have been deemed adequate to the purpose 
by any sane Legislature. The discrepancy between 
preamble and conclusion reminds one of the fellow in 
Constantinople* who went about the streets, orying, m 
a loud voice, " In the name of the Prophet, ^*f" 
1,200/. a-year b not so much as many a second or 
third-rate clerk in a public o£Bce receives, or even as is 
paid to many a clerk in a merchant's counting-housci or 
at a railway-station. Yet this is all that the ridi 
community of England, and its Imperial Government, 
have publicly vouchsafed to reward personal services to 
the Crown, the performance of duties to the public, and 
the encouragement of usefid discoveries in science, and 
attainments in literature and the arts! It appears 
supremely ridiculous on the face of it. It can only 
have been meant for a joke or a farce* and is well 
enough in keeping with some other acts of the same 
jocose Administration, who in one year granted 50,000/. 
for national education, and 70,000/. for the repair (A 
the Queen's stables* and proposed to settle 50,000/. 
a-year for life on the Prince Consort. 

It is possible* however* we have mistaken the veritable 
purport of this sumptuous dole altogether. Perhaps it 
was only intended to place such a mediocre sum at the 
disposal of the Queen, for gratuities to her cast-off 
waiting-women, hair-dresser* or her music* dancing* or 
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singing-master, to which it will be seen, in the seqael, a 
large amount of it has been devoted, and not to the 
reward of nsefol discoveries or scientific attainments. 
If the latter be intended, the Minister may be well 
assured, that, whether the beggarly allowance be meant 
as a recompense or stimolas, either to loyalty or intel- 
lectual exertion, it is wholly inadequate to the purpose. 
Many a second-rate civil engineer, newspaper editor, or 
periodica] writer, would not forego his present gains for 
the whole of it. What some men of science and letters 
think of the largesses bestowed upon them, may be 
coUected from the appropriation of them< Professor 
Airey, we have seen, has had his pension settled on his 
wife; as a kind of pin-money, we suppose. What 
Faraday and South, Wordsworth and Moore, Brewster 
and M'Culloch, may have done with theirs we have no 
knowledge; but they could hardly think of applying 
such wretched pittances to any useful purpose. 

However, if the object seriously be to encourage 
science, literature, and the rest, let us compare the 
effort made by this opulent and flourishing State, with 
that of others in the same direction. Take for example 
our nearest neighbours ; what does France for the pro- 
motion of science ? Every year the French Parliament 
allows between 15,000/. and 20,000/. per annum to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, for the encouragement 
of literary men, especially of such as may be in need of 
assistance. The British Parliament, for the encourage- 
ment of literary men, gives — ^nothing, or next to 
nothing. The French Parliament gives every year 
between 120,000/. and 150,000/. for the purchase of 
pictures, and encouragement to artists, actors, actresses, 
&c. The British Parliament, as an encouragement to 
artists and actors, gives — nothing. Honour, then, to 
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the British Fteliament! In France there ism host id 
places, of librarians, directors of nmseama, and audi 
like, for the acceptance of meritorioiis authors and IMO 
of science. In England meritorious authors are aDowed 
to starve, for anything the Gofemment cares: aad 
learned men of science bless their stars ii they can get 
a place of hard work for thirty shillings a-wed^ 

Even Belgium, which is only a fragment of a state, 
not equal in capabilities to two English counties — 
Middlesex and Yorkshire — far outdoes this overgrown 
aristocratic empire. There 10,000^ is annually granted 
for the encouragement of science, literature, and the 
arts. In addition, when M. Van de Weyer wis 
Minister, two years since, a sum to establish a na- 
tional library, and compensate authors of works of 
national utility, always formed an item in the annual 
budget. America adopts a similar policy ; her men of 
letters are honoured and rewarded : and her Everetts, 
Irvings, and Barlows either fill at home high statioDS, 
or appear abroad in the European capitals, in the 
highest circles, as her ministers and representatives. 
In England intellectual eminence enjoys no such pre- 
ference ; a man recommended by talents only is never 
appointed Foreign Minister, Colonial Governor, nor 
hardly esteemed suitable for an attacM, or Secretary of 
Legation. Under our worn-out feudal monarchy, which 
everybody knows and feels to be on its last legs, the old 
prestiges are sedulously kept up, and authority never 
appears to feel adequately represented, or its fnnctioiis 
discharged, unless by hereditary rank or an empty title. 
If the pageantry be forthcomiog, and the means for osteo- 
tation, show and equipage, these are deemed enough ; the 
rest, the intellectual part, and executive ability, it seemB 
to be thought, may be easily hired and paid for : and 
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this would appear to have determined the choice of the 
late Duke of Northumberland for ambassador to France, 
though unable even to speak the language of the 
country. Indeed it is generally considered, that the 
Ehiglish aristocracy, by which is not meant the nobility 
only — a social castcy that is daily becoming of less 
relative significancy* by the rapid evolution of new 
interests — but all who affect to belong to the patrician 
circle, by congeniality of sentiment, style, and fashion, 
entertain a jealousy, if not positive aversion, towards 
mere personal worth and attainments. This is the view 
taken of the Order by one of themselves, who has had 
abundant opportunities for forming an opinion, and who 
possesses first-rate powers, both for depicting and truly 
estimating his impressions. According to this autho- 
rity, the aristocracy have a contempt, amounting 
almost to hatred, for everything savouring of solid 
science, useful knowledge, or spontaneous and inde- 
pendent exertion. It is only the servile, the trivial, the 
depraved, and licentious, they ever care to encourage or 
patronise. If not absorbed in that which is purely 
sensuous or sensual, and they do incline to anything 
partaking of art or intellect,' it is always of the lowest 
class. Mediaeval barbarisms, sympathies, and super- 
stitions ; buffoonery and farce, vulgar sight-seeing and 
posture-making, scandal and caricature, constitute their 
chief elegancies and refinements, and all for which they 
have a hearty relish, or care to appreciate. We shall, 
however, quote the noble author's own words. He is 
speaking of their relations to the Press, of which he 
affirms they live in habitual dread : — 

" That their encouragement," says he, "is confined to the 
vilest portion of the press has long ago been affirmed. The 
respectable journals are no favourite reading of theirs. 
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The newspaper that fearlessly defends die figbt, that re- 
fuses to pander to the headlong passions of the iBnltitnde» 
or cater for the vicions appetites of the sdecter drdes; 
that does its duty alike regardless of the hustings and hmMr 
has little chance of lying on the satin-wood table, of bang 
blotted with ungrammatica], ill-spelt notes— half bad Eng^ 
lish, half worse French, — or of being fondled by fingers that 
have just broken a gold wax seal on a grass-green paper. 
But more especially will it be excluded, possibly extruded 
from those sacred haunts of the Corinthian order, if it con- 
vey any solid irutruciion upon a usrful or important subject 
interesting to the species which the writers adorn, and the 
patricians do their best to degrade. Even wit the most 
refined finds no echo in such minds ; and if it be used in 
illustrating an argument, or in pressing home the demonstra- 
tion (as it after may be), the author is charged witb treatmg 
a serious subject lightly, and of jesting where be should 
reason. Broad humour, descending to farce, is the utmost 
reach of their capacity ; and that is of no value in their eyes, 
unless it raises a laugh at a friend's expense. Some who 
hare lived at Court, and are capable of better things, say they 
carefully eschew all jests ; for princes take such things as a 
personal affront — as raising the joker to their own level, 
calling on them to laugh with him. One kind of jest, 
indeed, never fails to find favour in these high latitudes— 
where the author himself is the subject of the merriment 
Buffoonery is a denizen in all Courts, but most commonly 
indigenous ; and, after the Court's fashion, patrician society 
is fashioned. It is not in the true aristocratic circles that 
any one will adventure the most harmless jest, who would 
not pass for a Jacobin or Free-thinker. He may make merry 
with the led-captain, or the humble companion, or possibly 
the chaplain (though that was rather in the olden time, 
before the French Revolution had brought the upper orders 
to pay the homage rendered to vice and virtue, without 
acquiring piety or morals). Another kind of wit rather 
indicates, if tolerated, that the adventurous individual hss 
found his way thither from the lower latitudes of the liberal 
party.** — Isaac Tomkins. 

All this exhibits a very Chesterfieldian state of ex- 
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istence— formal, hollow, dull, immoral, and withal, we 
ahonld thinks very miserable. It does not, however, 
farther concern ou' subject. As to the relations subsisting 
between our aristocratic Pension List and the Press, it 
is not certain perhaps that they could be altered with 
mutual benefit. If there be no patronage there need 
be no dependence. If men of letters have been neg- 
lected, they do not, in the main, appear to have thriven 
the worse for it; there are, no doubt, melancholy ex- 
ceptions constantly occurring ; but still, as a class, those 
devoted to science and literature never perhaps held a 
more elevated position. As to mere poverty, which in 
the aggregate is doubtless their portion, that in every 
age has been the lot of the children of light. But they 
are a power — a great and independent power — ^that can 
make itself felt, which is some compensation. Another 
adjunct in their favour is, that whatever was mean and dis- 
reputable, has ceased to pertain to their vocation ; they no 
longer receive bribes — ^pander to no popular licentiousness 
or vices of the great, nor seek their favour. This is true 
honour, and their proudest triumph ; and a further pecu- 
liarity may be remarked in their position, namely, that ' 
there is not a pubUc writer of the present day, whether 
light or solid — ^whether he essays to instruct or amuse — 
of any power or pretension, who is not on the liberal 
side. What may be the social result of this cast of 
parts, both to the status of themselves and the masses 
with whom they are identified in interest and aim, it 
is not difficult to foresee. 

However, science and literature, we repeat, are only 
incidentally connected with the Pension List, and we 
need not dwell longer upon them. There are authors, 
no doubt, who have received pensions, but they form only 
one class of items — they do not comprehend the entire — 
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and it will be best to give at once the whole gathering, 
and the specified objects for which the royal largesBes 
have been bestowed in each year of the Queen's reign, 
either at the instance of successive Prime Ministen 
or their colleagues. 



Appropriation in Pensions of the Civil List 
Allowance of 1,200/. per annum, by Ministers 
each year« from the Accession of the Queen to Jane 
20th, 1846. 

1838.— Sydney Morgan, wife of Sir Charles Morgan, 300^. 
In consideration of her attainments in literature, and to fulfil 
the intentions of his late Majesty, by whom such grant 
had been directed, and whose illness prevented the comple- 
tion of the necessary warrants. Lady Morgan has always 
been an uncompromising liberal, audit is easy to believe that 
it was the straightforward determination of King William, 
rather than her party predelictions, which procured her this 
alleviation of the miseries of age and blindness. 

WiUiam Wallace, Professor of Mathematics, 300^ For 
attainments in science and literature, and his valuable ser- 
vices up to an advanced period of life, first in the Military 
College, Sandhurst, and next at the Edinburgh University. 

Mean, Mrs. 40/. For the loss of her husband, killed at the 
riot in Canterbury, and bad health. 

1839. — Newport, Sir John, 1000/. " In consideration of the 
zealous and efficient services rendered by him to the public 
during a period of nearly half a century, within which time 
he filled the offices of Chancellor of the Exchequer of Ireland 
and Comptroller-General of the Exchequer of the United 
Kingdom. The latter office he resigned in consequence qf his 
great age and infirmities" Not exactly, it is believed, but to 
liberate the late Comptroller- General's place and salary of 
2,000/. for the convenience of Mr, Spring Rice's hereditary 
honours. It follows, that men of science and literature have 
lost 1,000/. a-year in the maintenance of the new Baron's 
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peerage dignity. One thousand pounds at one swoop swal- 
lowed up nearly the entire year's allowance, reward for a 
whole twelvemonth only a paltry 200/. to several personal 
services to the Grown, and intellectual eminence. Surely 
there were other funds to resort to, without trenching on 
the poor pittance for loyalty and literature. Why were not 
Sir John Newport's long services remunerated as those of 
other placemen are, hy a superannuation, a compensation for 
loss of office, or hy a special application to Parliament? 
Aye, there's the ruh! Go to Parliament, indeed, for the 
gilding of Lord Monteagle's new coronet! The resolution 
of the House of Commons, already noticed (p. 121) indicates 
plainly enough what would have heen the issue of that kind 
of appeal, and of which the Melhoume Cahinet, with their 
dirty husiness in hand, seems to have had a presentiment. 
Rather than try this venture, Sir John Newport was quietly 
shelved among authors, and artists, and the decayed menials 
of the royal household; Viscount Morpeth heingput forward 
to make the hest defence he could for the very questionable 
proceeding. Such a mode of providing for an old servant 
-was hardly within the limits, we suspect, of the objects con- 
templated in the grant of the 1,200/. ; and if not, it was a 
diversion of a public fund from its lawful purposes, and a 
dereliction ^y Ministers of the duty prescribed to them by 
their own Act of Parliament. 

Aldridge, Hannah, CaroUne, and Wil&am, 25L Widow and 
children of a meritorious police officer, who was murdered at 
Deptford, in the execution of his duty. 

1840.— ZaiM/«r, Mary, 75/. For the science, zeal, and 
courage displayed by her husband in a hazardous expe- 
dition into the interior of Africa, for the extension of 
knowledge. 

Browne, James, LL.D. Member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates at Edinburgh, 100/. In consideration of his literary 
attainments. 

JBaremy, Rev. Henry, teacher of German ; in consideration 
of the services rendered by him to Her Majesty during her 
education, 100/. 

Guazzaroni, Giuseppe, teacher of Italian; for like services, 50/. 

Sak, John Bernard, Esq., teacher of singing ; for like ser- 
vices, 100/. 
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Staoard, Thonuta, teacher of writing; for like servieei, lOOL 

Gnmdinearef Monsieur Francois^ teacher of French; for 

like services, 100/. 

Anderaouy Mrs« Lucy, teacher of music; for like semces, 
100^ 

Bowrdm, Madame Sarah MaiUda, teacher of dancing; for 
like services, 100/. 

The objects for which the preceding seven pensions were 
granted all certainly come under the description of "fir* 
sonal services to the Crown ;*' so they are legal at any rate; 
and the Queen is so deservedly popular, that the public 
would be loth to begrudge anything in reason on her 
account Still, if the pecuniary position of Her Majesty 
be considered, some perhaps will be inclined to think that 
these charges might have been otherwise, and better 
provided for, without encroaching on the fund for poor 
authors, artists, &c. It will be recollected that a fbw 
months past, when Lord John Russell was applied to on 
account of the orphan children of that really clever and 
excellent man, Thomas Hood: he said, in substance, that 
his heart was good, but he was powerless. The chest was 
empty ; all the ],200il had already been disposed of in the 
relief of Baron Monteagle's ejected, or other distressed ob- 
jects. But having discovered the scantiness and inadequacy 
of the means at his disposal, did he ever try to enlarge them 
by an appeal to Parliament, or elsewhere ? Not a bit of it 
In lieu of bringing forward the wasteful estimates of the 
present Session for gunpowder, war-steamers, and ordnancCt 
would it not have been more creditable to his Lordship, and 
better evinced the sincerity of his compassionate regrets, 
had he proposed to the House of Commons to increase the 
provision for that class of men whom Mr. Tomkins says, are 
*'an ornament to their country," and who have certainly 
been the chief source of her renown and greatness. There 
were also other modes of relief. Perhaps Her Majesty, who 
we believe never refuses if asked, might have been disposed 
to fork out a trifle from her privy purse of 60,000/^, or to re- 
sort to the royal bounty allowance of 13,000/. and upwards ptr 
annum. There was also the Queen Dowager, who, with her 
100,000/. a<year, might have been inclined to contribute some- 
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r Prince Albert, with bis 30,00021 annuity, and wbich 
gs wished to make 5O,O0OL It it true, these are 
ncomesy and ihe receivers are not bound any more 
er people to expend them in doles. They have too, 
, many claims upon them, and the world has had 
It they are not stingy in their charities. Therefore* 
;ain driren upon the Premier, and compelled to ask, 
iid not come to Parliament for more liberal sup- 
ring this squandering Session, and with such an 
ase to back his appeal? It would have been far 
I our opinion, and would have more unequivocally 
the sincerity of his sympathy, than sending the 
box round among the city aldermen, 
w, Henry, ironmonger, at Newport, 20^ For his 
Bs special constable during the late riots, when he 
several wounds. — Thonuu Walker, innkeeper, for like 
20/. — Edward Morgan, draper, for like services, 20/. 
Deane, Peter Warren, chief factor of the Hudson's 
ipany, 100/. For the personal danger and fatigue 
e by him in geographical discoveries on the northern 
Lmerica. 

/, Elizabeth and Maria, 100/. Daughters of Sir 
lennedy, late Commissary-General; in considera* 
s long and arduous service of thirty-eight years, in 
arts of the continent of Europe, during which he 
wrecked and taken prisoner; and the uniform accu* 
!i which the immense amount of money passing 
his bands was accounted for. An additional pen- 
OL each, was granted to these lajdies in 1842. 

George, Esq., lOOL In consideration of his services 
irancement of learning, as the editor and publisher 
I works of Greek literature. 

, Thomas, Esq., 50/. For his meritorious and sue* 
^ertions in promoting the science of Geology, 
lev. Thomas, M.A., lOOL For his services in the 
lent of learning, as the editor and publisher of 
orks of classical literature. 

Benjamin, Esq., 40L For services rendered to 
, particularly in the Anglo-Saxon language ; in 
o the pension of 160/. formerly granted to him. A 
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lucky author, Mr. Thorpe, to hare two pennons! W« 
wonder who his friend is at Court f Bot we hare got intos 
good vein of pensions now ; they are a eredit to Uiose who 
granted them. ^ 

5jiot<;, HarriSf 300i. For his serrices in the cultivatioa of 
science, especially in the investigation of electric phaiomeBit 

Wymifardy Sophia 200/. For long and faithful senricei ren- 
dered to the Royal Family, as well as her impoyeiished cu^ 
cumstances. 

JeremUt Catherime, 200L Widow of Sir John Jeremie; in 
consideration of the activity and usefulness displayed by 
him in the execution of his duties in several capacities in 
the Colonies, and of his death in the puhlic service when 
Governor of Sierra Leone. 

AmsUr, John, 150L For the successful application of Ufl 
talents to the cultivation of literature. 

Janus, Mrs., 100/. Widow of the Author of '^Jamei'i 
Naval History of Great Britain," and the able manner in 
which the achievements of the British Navy have been 
recorded in that work. 

Clapperton, Margaret, 50/. Sister of the celebrated AfioGSB 
traveller, who lost his life while engaged in exploring the 
interior of that quarter of the world. 

IQ^.'-Louisa, Baroness Lehzm, 400/. For the faithful 
services rendered to Her Majesty during a period of eighteen 
years. 

Wordsworth, WilUam, 300/. For his distmguished literary 
attainments. 

Curtis, John, lOOL For his *' zealous devotion to science." 
What science ? If it be the botanist or entomologist of the 
name good ; but surely it is not the advertising auristi 

Oufen, Richard, 200L Hunterian Professor; in considerap 
tion of his distinguished exertions in the improvement of 
science. A well-merited pension, and no inquiries requisite t 
but it ought to have been 300/. The next has similar claims. 

lS43.—BeU, Marion, 100/. For the services rendered to tbe 
cause of science by her husband, Sir Charles Bell. 

Drummond, Anne Eliza Maria, 200i. In consideration of 
the public services of her brother, Edward Drummond, Esq*! 
who acted as Private Secretary to the Right Hon. George 
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Canning » the Earl of Ripon, the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Robert Peel, during tenure by each of theie Ministers of 
the office of First Lord of the Treasury, and who died by the 
hand of an assassin on the 25th of January, 1843. The lady 
ought to have been provided for from another source ; her 
case is not within the descriptions of the statute. See p. 223. 
Sale, FhrentmOi ^^i' On account of the distinguished 
nnHtary services of Colonel Sir Robert Henry Sale, and in 
partictdar of his gallant defence of Jellalabad. This case 
tooy is beside the statute, and Lady Sale, as she well merited, 
ought to have been well*>provided for from other public funds« 
BromMi MoUrt, 200/, For his contributions to the science 
of Botany. 

HamHUmt Sir WiOkm Bowan, M.A. Astronomer Royal for 
Ireland, 200/. 

1846.^2)ftkr, PatrkkFrca^r, 200/. For his eminent literary 
attainments and merits as an historian. 

Beibertum Suiony Mary, Ekaaor, and EHzabeth, 50/. each. 
jPour daughters of Colonel Robertson Macdonald, and grand- 
daughters of the late Principal Robertson, in consideration 
of the eminent literary merits of their grandfather,^ as an 
historian, and their own destitute situation. 

Stoddartf Jane and F^anceB Agnes, 75/. each. Sisters of 
Colonel Stoddart, murdered at Bokhara, in consideration of 
the services of their brother, and of there being no adequate 
provision for them. 

D^JSate, Augusta Emma, 500/. In consideration of her just 
claims on the Royal beneficence. An additional 500/. was 
granted in July; but why not charge them on the grant for 
royal bounty? 

Lowe, Clara Miioia Susanna, 50/. Daughter of the late Gene- 
ral Sir Hudson Lowe, in consideration of the services of her 
father, and her own destitute condition. A small stipend 
to the child of an officer who, we believe, has hardly had 
justice done to him, and who, if he erred in his treatment of 
Napoleon, did so from a mistaken sense of public duty. 

Shee, Mary Archer, 200/. Wife of Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
President of the Royal Academy, in consideration of his 
eminence as an artist, and of his service as President of the 
Royal Academy during a period of fourteen years. 
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Tenm^sorif Alfred^ 200/L For his eminence fls a Poet 
Forbes, James David, Professor of Natural Philosophy it 
the University of Edinburgh, 200/. For his eminent attain- 
ments in science. 

1846.— Zotkibn, Jane, lOOL Widow of the late JohnCUa- 
dius Loudon, author of several works connected with Botani- 
cal science ; in consideration of his services and merits. Too 
little for so deserving an author, and the relict of one so me 
All, meritorious, and indefatigable as the late Mr. Loudon. 



The enumeration of Crown Pensions dispensed dur- 
ing the present reign has not presented many objects 
for serious reprehension. The inadequacy of the pro- 
vision, and a few instances of the apparent misapplica- 
tion of even that small allowancey have formed the chief 
texts for inculpatory comment. It is really a reproecL 
to a great community to have done so little for that 
order of meriti which can alone constitute its enduring 
fame. All that is material must perish, as it has 
perished before; and the productions of mind form 
the only lasting traces of national eminence. But of 
these the Government takes little heed; and were they 
the mere weeds of society in place of its flowers and 
directive spirit, they could not be more left to the 
chances of the elements. In addition to the present 
fixed and insignificant sum at the disposal of the 
Minister, there seems no solid objection against his 
proposing every Session, according to the exigencyi 
a yearly grant to Parliament for the encouragement 
of science, literature, and the arts. There would be 
no legislative inconsistency in this. Large sums are 
yearly voted for the maintenance of the British Mnseuffl 
and the National Gallery, and why not for the living vo- 
taries whose toils have given to them their chief or only 
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ralae, and the continuance of which can alone perpetuate 
lieir interest and usefdlness. It is an omission, we sus- 
>ect9 more than a want of liberality or due appreciation 
)f the importance of the object. No doubt, some may 
hmk authors and artists should only be fed, not fattened ; 
;hat half pay, or no pay at all, is their best regimen. 
But this, we should hardly think, is the prevailing 
sentiment. There rojust, no doubt, be fighting men, 
IS well as painters, poets, and philosophers; the sur- 
nving barbarism of the world requires them, but it is 

* 

disgraceful to Parliament to bestow all its choicest gifts 
—its pensions^ titles, and monuments— ' on the former, 
and leare the latter, for aught it cares, to indigence 
and oblivion. 

III. — Herbditart and Parlxamentart Pensions. 

Over these the Crown and its Ministers have no 
control; neither has the Legislature. They are held 
to be a kind of property-settlement that cannot be 
disturbed during subsisting interests. Some of them 
are for life, or lives; the others are perpetuities. The 
Hereditary Pensions are of the latter class ; they have 
existed for one or two centuries, and are payable, and 
mnst ever so continue, according to the original grant, 
out of the revenues of the Post Office and Excise, or 
out of duties levied on the West India planter. 

As most of the Hereditary Pensions are large in 
amount, the burden they have entailed upon the com- 
munity has been enormous, and with no more creditable 
origin, perhaps, than some capricious preference or 
illicit amour of the sovereign. Of this description were 
the four ducal peerages that were created in the reign 
of Charles IL It might be right in this profligate kiug 
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to quarter the produce of liis debauchery on the peopk'i 

industry, but one feels surprised and indignant tbat 

the public scandal has been unblushingly oontimied 

down to those days of feists, Puseyism, and new ^isco< 
pal creations. How happened it, that the revda- 

tion Whigs of 1688 did not rid the country of this 
long-standing reminiscence of regal licentiousness. It 
is extraordinary that the Right Reverend Bench of 
Bishops can have sat quietly so many years, environed 
with these titled mementos of human frailty, without 
ever making a single effort to remove this cormptiTe 
examples, or efface the remembrance of them. The 
Grafton peerage was one of the number created by the. 
Stuart for his illegitimate ofispriug. The date of the 
creation is 1675, so that 172 years have elapsed since 
the commencement of this disreputable infliction. In 
the Annual Finance Accounts, we find that the sum 
yearly payable to the present Duke of Grafton is 3,407A 
out of the Post Office revenue, and 8,539/. out of the 
Excise, making a total of 11,946/. per annum. So 
that the maintenance of this single peerage up to the 
present has cost 1,954,712/., amounting, within a trifle, 
to two millions sterling. R ather an onerous bill of charges 
the pubHc must needs think, for a single roytl amoor, 
and forming one of these incidents in monarchial his- 
tory that it can hardly wish to see multiplied. 

There are other Hereditary Pensions, but not of so 
objectionable an origin. The Marlborough annuity may 
be cited as a specimen of a more venial character. The 
first duke of the name possessed so many eminent quali- 
ties, and his military exploits were of so dazzling a 
kind, that it was hardly possible to withhold from bim 
some signal testimonial of national gratitude. Still 
these interminable diarges are of so burdeBsooie a 
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latnre, and from the uncertainties of bereditar}' suc- 
^ssion may become payable to descendants so little 
Krorthy to receive tbem, tbat they ought to be very 
cautiously incurred. The Marlborough pension of 
1,000/. out of the Post-office duties has been paid 
183 years by the nation, amounting to above half-a- 
millioQ. This is exclusive of large grants for the pur- 
cAiase of estates for the Duke, and of the charge for the 
erection of Blenheim House, amounting to an ad- 
ditional million and more. Quite enough outlay, many 
will think, for the services' of one individual, in achiev. 
ing the military glories of Queen Anne's wars; for 
military glory was the chief abiding result of Marl- 
borough's victories, splendid as they unquestionably were. 
It is surprising with what readiness and reckless 
profusion the present Parliament has lent itself to the 
increase of such military incumbrances. They mostly 
pass as matters of course, without eliciting a single 
dissentient vote, or a thought, apparently, of the burden 
they transmit to a guiltless posterity. Within the last 
six years, during which most people imagined the nation 
was in the midst of a profound peace, four military 
peerages have been created, with larger parliamentary 
pensions annexed for the maintenance of the dignity for 
two or three generations. Yet the national benefits 
resulting from some of the services for which these 
grants have been made, are not very palpable. On 
Lord Seaton*8 services in Canada we shall offer no 
remark ; there was great scope for the exertion of usefol 
abilities in that province; but no Englishman would 
eare to preserve any senatorial monument of the dis- 
astrous issue of Lord Keane's invasion of Affghan- 
ittol. The subsequent war with the Sikhs, however, 
was perhaps as honourable as any in which England 
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has ever been engaged in the East. It appears to 
have been strictly a defensive contest, into wluch the 
Governor-General was driven to repel a wanton and 
causeless aggression. Bat even in rewarding the victors 
of Ferozeshah and Sobraon, the Legislature narrowly 
escaped the blame of a most heedless lavishness. The 
case was this. Only a few days before Sir Robert 
Peel moved a resolution for a pension of 3,0001. a-year 
to Viscount Hardinge, and 2,000/, a-year to Lord 
Gough, the Directors of th^ East India Company had 
passed a resolution conferring pensions of 5,000/. and 
2,000/. on the Sutlej conquerors respectively. Of course 
there was no need of these double compensatioDS for a 
single Indian campaign, however successful. Conse* 
quently, in the bill brought forward in the Commons, 
the annuities were settled on the next two surviving 
heirs male of the annuitants; but a clause was inserted, 
suspending the .payment of the Government annuities 
during the payment of those granted for life, a few 
days previously, by the East India Company. In this 
shape the bill passed the Lower House. But in the 
Lords the Duke of Richmond unexpectedly moved and 
carried a resolution to strike out the suspending clause. 
Luckily, a change of ministry ensuing, Lord Lansdowne 
promptly moved and carried a resolution for its rev 
insertion. For this, it is likely, the country will fed 
thankful, without the least wish to be stingy in awarding 
the pre-eminent ability and valour displayed by Lords 
Hardinge and Gough in the late battles. For the 
acquisition of Gwalior and the conquest of Scinde no 
peerages have been conferred, nor perhaps are any in- 
tended. It seems doubtful, indeed, whether the country 
has not gained a loss by the battle of the elephantSt 
and the Napier>£llenborough oriental campaign. 
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The contemporary grants for civil services have 
been few in number, the lavishness of Parliament mostly 
taking a martial direction. Those civil pensions that 
have been granted have been mostly to late Speakers of 
the House of Commons. For the higher class of state 
functionaries an Act of Parliament has made provision. 
This Act was first passed in 1817, to compensate 
Ministers dhd other leading placemen for the prospective 
loss of Ae great sinecures, which were then being 
abolished^or threatened by the Radical movement ; and 
the hiafyry of the changes the Act has since undergone, 
is very** instructive of the salutary influence of public 
opinion. As first framed it comprised very ample pro- 
vision indeed, after short terms of service, for retiring 
Prime Ministers, Chancellors of the Exchequer, Secre- 
taries of State, Lords of the Admiralty, and other 
magnates of any dissolved administration. It was while 
the statute continued in this state of exuberance, that 
such far-seeing men as Lord Bexley, Mr. Croker, Mr. 
Courtenay, Mr. Hobhouse, and others of a like guage of 
statesmanship and patriotism, took shelter under its 
grateful shade, and beneath which they still continue to 
luxuriate. But the Reform Bill, and its practical appli- 
cations under Earl Grey's Ministry, cut down this Tory 
[Jpas unsparingly, and in an almost republican spirit of 
self-denial and retrenchment. The statute 4 Will. IV., 
jap. 24, still affords a retreat for worn-out or rejected 
Bifinisters, but the time of service has been lengthened, 
iod the scale of the allowances greatly reduced. More- 
jver, the statute has been made available only in cases 
jf real necessity ; so that no First Lord of the Treasury, 
>r of the"* Admiralty, President of the India Board, 
Secretary or Under-Secretary of State, or other ap- 
>licant is now entitled to a pension, unless his applica- 

M 
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tion be accompanied with a declaration to tbe effect, that 
his private fortune is otherwise unable to maintain his 
station in life . 

These close and homely regulations would almost 
appear to have rendered the statute inoperative* There 
have certainly been changes of Ministries since the Act 
was passed, the members of which were eligible, bat, 
except Lord Auckland, they do not appear, from tbe 
Finance Accounts of 1 846, to have taken the benefit of the 
Act. Perhaps their pride was too great to plead poverty, 
or their circumstances might be such as not to need 
bolstering up by a retiring pension; if the latter, we 
rejoice that they are so happOy situated, both for their 
own sakes, and that of their already heavily- burdened 
country. 

These prefatory explanations appear all that are re- 
quisite to render intelligible the subjoined statement 



ACCOUNT OF HEREDITARY AND PARLIAMENT- 
ARY PENSIONS AND ANNUITIES. 



Annuities to the Queen and Royal Family. Her 
Majesty's Civil List, namely, for the Privy 
Purse, 60,0002. ; salaries for the Household and 
retired allowances, 131,260/.; expenses of the 
Household, 172,500/. ; Royal Bounty, alms, and 
special services, 13,200/.; pensions to the extent 
of 1,200/. per annum; unappropriated monies, 
\jjVM\)im ; total ••• ••• ••« ••* .*.' 

Duke of Cumberland (King of Hanover) 

Duke of Cambridge 

Mary, Duchess of Gloucester 

Princess Sophia 

Adelaide, Queen Dowager... 

Duchess of Kent 

Prince Albert 



£382,165 
21,000 
27,000 

16,000 

100,000 

30,000 

30,000 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY PENSIONS. 



Lord Rodney... 

Dowager Lady Rodney 

Earl of Camperdown 

Lord Abercrombie 

Lord Amherst 

Viscount St Vincent 

xiian 1.^ eisoii ... .•• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Elizabeth, Countess of Nelson 

Heloise, Dowager Countess of Nelson 

Viscount Lake 

Duke of Wellington 

Lord Beresford 

Lord Combermere ... 

Lord Exmouth 

Lord Seaton 

Ajoro XjLeaiie ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Lord Gough ... 

Viscount Hardinge 

The payment of the two last pensions by 
Government, as before explained, is suspended 
during the payment of the pension of 5,000/. to 
Lord Hardinge, and of 2,000/. to Lord Gough, 
by the East India Company. 

Hon. Sarah Collingwood 

PENSIONS FOR CIVIL SERVICES. 

Granville Penn 

A Parliamentary compensation, originally 
granted to the Penn family, to indemnify them 
fbr the loss of territorial rights in Pennsylvania, 
contequent on the separation of the American 
colonies from the English Government. 
Liord Colchester ... ... ... ... ... 

The father of this lord was Speaker of the 
House of Commons for many years, with a suffi- 
ciently large salary, and held, till death,' the valu- 
able sinecure of J^eeper of the Privy Seal, 

M 2 



£ 
1,000 

1,000 

3,788 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

3,000 



500 



4,000 



3,000 
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Ireland. He was a time-serving lawyer, and the 
vote of censure on his conduct, moved by Lord 
William Russell, stands recorded on the Journals 
of the House. Was not such a person adequately 
rewarded in his life- time, and ought the country 
to be burdened with a pension to his heir? 

XjOiU ^jCA.k^\ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• «•* 

Here is a reward for consummate ignorance 
and laxity of principle. Lord Bexley left the 
Exchequer from sheer incapacity, and then 
skulked under the Canning Ministry as Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and after en- 
riching himself in that sinecure, finally gradu- 
ated on his pension under the profligate com- 
pensatory Act, whose history has just been 
explained. 
Lord Glenelg 

Stephen Rumbold Rushington 

Brother-in-law of Lord Harris. Late Governor 
of Madras, and of coiurse with a pension from 
the East India Company. With such a provi- 
sion, and always filling lucrative offices, what 
need can he have of this pension? 

John Wilson Croker 

Henry Goulbum 

Henry Hobhouse 

A group of Tory ex-placemen, provided for 
under 57 Geo. III. The conditions on which 
their pensions are received is, that when they 
hold offices — that is, get into work again — their 
pensions shall cease. It is a kind of out-door 
allowance, for the exigencies of official life. 

Robert W. Hay, Esq. ... ,., 

William Richard Hamilton, Esq 

John Backhouse, Esq. 

Viscount Canterbury 

The father of the Viscount was many years 
Speaker of the House of Commons ; on his re- 
tirement he was removed to the House of Lords, 
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2,000 
1,000 



1,500 
1,500 
1,000 



1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
4,000 
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3,000 



1,000 
2,700 
1,400 



and this pension settled upon hiiu and his next 
heir, to support the dignity of the peerage. 

Viscount Canning 

Only surviving don of the late Rt. Hon. George 
Canning. Was under-secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, from 1841 to 1846 ; was, for a short 
time under the late Peel Ministry, First Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests, and is still Com- 
missioner of Metropolitan Termini. 
Sir John Barrow, late Secretary to the Admiralty. 

Spencer Percivalj £sq 

Rt. rion. ri« Cllis. ... ... ••* ••• ••• 

The last are compensations for the loss of 
sinecures on the reform of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Percival is one of the sons of the Prime Minister 
assassinated by Bellingham, and on whose widow 
Parliament settled a pension of 2000/. : and who, 
within the annum luctus, married a Major Carr, 
of the Guards.' 
Sir Henry Pottinger, the Chinese negotiator ... 

Prince of Mecklenburgh Strelitz 

Tlfis pension appears to have been originally 
granted to the father or brother of Queen 
Charlotte, and to be continued to the present 
Prince — one of the benefits arising out of our 
German alliances. It is too bad that the people 
of England should support a German prince; 
and a period ought to be fixed to the duration of 
this expense. 

Earl of Abergavenny 

Granted in compensation for the Inspectorship 
of Prosecutions in the .Customs. It was a sine- 
cure, abolished nearly 40 years since, and surely 
the public has paid enoughfor an office so long past 
declared useless by statute, (51 Geo. III. c. 71.) 
Lordfirougham andVaux, late Lord Chancellor 
Lord Lyndhurst, ditto 

The office of Lord Chancellor is the worst regulated 

in the state, both in respect of duties, patronage, salary^ 



2,000 
1,788 



1,545 



5,000 
5,000 
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and pension. The salary is 15,000/. and as there is, with 
the one in, mostly two out, the annual cost to the country 
of this single office is 25,000/., or treble the yearly 
outlay on the Chief Justice of England, Lord Brougham 
is a bitter enemy to the principle of the Poor Laws, as 
tending to encourage idleness and improvidence, but 
why does his lordship, in his own person, countenance 
the application of a principle, which he denounces when 
applied in aid of the less instructed portion of society? 
What are the pensions granted to ex-chancellorS) but a 
compulsory rate levied on the community, as a provision 
for old age, a large family, or scarcity of work ? These 
are, in truth, the grounds on which the present extra- 
vagant settlement was made, and has been sought to be 
justified. By the loss of law fees and sinecures, it was as- 
sumed, the Lord Chancellor had not adequate means for 
providing for his children ; and the pension was granted 
as a reserve to fall back upon in advanced life or when 
imemployed. Other pretexts have been urged, namely, 
that once a judge, always a judge; or, at least, that 
none of the legal sages ought to condescend to an 
inferior station. This etiquette was partly got over by 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst becoming, after holding the 
Great Seal, Lord Chief Baron ; but why not practise at 
the bar again, or in chambers, after the example of 
Chief Justice Pemberton ? As to any compromise of 
legal dignity, or official degradation, we can see none. 
Look what ups and downs Prim& Ministers have, some- 
times battling on the floor of the House of Commons 
with Roebuck, Hume, or Colonel Sibthorpe, and next 
day, perhaps, exercising sovereign functions in the 
government of the British empire. This haa been the 
fate, over and over again, of Lord John Russell and Sir 
R. Peel ; and after all their transitions, they stand just 
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wbere they did in public estimatioD. It is worth and 
ability that make a man, not a pension, coronet, wig, 
gowui mace, or other barbaric symbol. 



Pensions to servants of Queen Charlotte 

Ditto . • • of George III 

Ditto . . . of Queen Caroline 

Pensions formerly on the Civil List of George 
IV., William IV., the Hereditary Revenues of 

Scotland, and 4| per cent. Duties 

The origin and particulars of this mass of 
pensions has been g^iven in the preceding expo- 
sition of Civil List Pensions. 

Pensions formerly on the Irbh Civil List, Grants 
by the Irish Parliament, and compensations for 
loss of emoluments by the Union, and the re- 
forming the Courts of Law. 

HEREDITARY PENSIONS. 

Earl Amherst ... ... ... ••. •.• 

This is one of the most objectionable of the 
hereditarif pensions. It was transmitted by the 
uncle of the peer. Sir Jefirey Amherst, a fa- 
vourite of George III., and placed by him at the 
head of the army ; when, as Commander-in- 
chief, he introduced and protected such bare- 
faced jobbing and traffic in commissions, as 
both dbgraced and ruined our military power. 
The loyalty of that day was, not to entertain 
even a suspicion of the misconduct of the indi- 
vidual who had the ear of royalty, however 
flagrant; and thus the court favourite died in 
the full enjoyment of the rewards of his base- 
ness, and left the army of England to his suc- 
cessor, more a body in name than in reality. 

Earl of Athlone ... ... *.* 

This family, the De GinkelU, came over with 
William III. in 1688, and was one of his instru- 
ments of oppression in Ireland. It was rewarded 



£ 
3,833 

5,282 

421 



74,618 



63,955 



3,000 



2,000 
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£ 



by a grant of 26,000 acres of land, the forfeited 
possessions of the earl of Limerick. This g^ant 
was reversed by Parliament, and the family 
retired to Holland, whence they returned on the 
expulsion of the Stadholder. The Earl took his 
seat in the Irish House of Lords in 1795, and 
reclaimed his pension. 

Duke of Grafton, out of the Excise S>539 

Ditto, out of the Post-office 3,407 

These pensions have been already remarked 
upon. They are the greatest of existing enor- 
mities. Grants and conveyances of property 
are constantly being set aside in courts of equity 
for want o£a.good title or adequate consideration; 
and why should the whole mass of pensions and 
compensations be held more sacred? It is sheer 
nonsense to think about the existing generation 
and posterity being tied up for ever by the folly, 
ignorance, prodigality, and short-sightedne ss of 
their progenitors. 

Duke of Marlborough, out of the Post-office ... 4^000 

Heirs of the Duke of Schomberg, ditto 2,900 

One of King William's followers, and killed, 
it is supposed, by a random shot from his own 
troops at the battle of the Boyne. The pension 
is now received by a private gentleman, who 
bears the name without the title of his ancestor. 

Earl of Bath ... ... 

There is no peerage of this title, but this pay- 
ment is entered in the Finance Accounts to the 
''assignees of a Charles Boone, Esq," as a 
moiety of the original pension to the Earl of 
Bath. The first Earl (Pulteney) was the Disraeli 
of his day, and his name is familiar enough in 
the early history of the Hanover family. 

Earl Cowper, payable out of the Excise 1,600 

Here is a singular instance of the application 
of the revenue. The present noble lord holds it 
as an inheritance, acquired by the marriage of 
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his grandfather with the heiress of the son of 
General Overkerkeu, created Lord Grantham. 
This general was greatly distinguished in the 
wars of the Duke of Marlhorough ; hut whether 
the pension was granted hy King William for 
the services of the father, or for a loan of money 
from the son, is not known, no document heing 
extant to establish it ; hut this pension has been 
made part of the family settlements of the noble 
Earl, who succeeded to it at his brother's death, 
as he did to his estates ; he may dispose of it at 
his pleasure. As an inheritance, his Lordship 
cannot be blamed for drawing this sum regularly 
from the public purse ; but it is reasonable that 
arrangements should be made for the extinction 
of this, as the other hereditary annuities. The 
possessors are entitled to some compensation, 
but their vested rights are not such that they 
can look for so many year's purchase as if they 
were landed property. No improvement has been 
made — no outlay incurred ; and what was appa- 
rently so lavishingly given, and has been so 
long enjoyed, may be resumed, with some regard 
to the present times and the general interests of 
the country. 

J. C. Beresford, as late Storekeeper 

Rev. J. Burrard, as late Searcher 

Both the last were patent offices in the Irish 
Customs; they are abolished, and what compen- 
sations ! 

Edward Bates, late Sec. of Taxes 

Thomas Bedwell, late Chief Clerk, Foreign Office 

J. Butler, late Commiss. Customs 

W. G. Campbell, as late Principal Clerk of the 
Admiralty Court in Scotland 

James Corry, as late Sec. to Linen Board, Ire- 
land, and late Clerk of the Journals of the 
Irish House of Commons 

James Chapman, late Chief Clerk in the Col. Dept. 



£ 



4,315 
1,100 



1,370 
1,396 
1,100 

1,107 



1,068 
1,100 
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R. Dawkins, late Commisf. Excite 

Edward Earl, Commiss. Customs 

H. D. Grady, as late Counsel to the late Board ot 

Excise, Dublin ... ... ... ... ..• 

E. Houltoin, as late Assistant Paymaster-General 
J. Harrison, late Port Surveyor, Dublin, (office 

abolisbed) ... ... ... ... ■*. ••• 

Right Hon. J. C. Henries, late Commi8.-in-Chief 

T. Hoblyon, late Clerk in the Treasury 

B. S. Jones, late Assistant Sec. to the India Board 
Duke of Manchester, as late Collector of Customs 

Compensation allowance for an abolished office, 
and which was received by the late Duke and 

the Duchess dowager of Manchester. 
Earl of Mayo, as Chairman of the Committee of 

the late House of Lords, Ireland 

SirT. B. Martin, Comptroller of the Navy 

Lord G. Seymour, late Chairman of the Board of 

J#XC*-9P ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Lord W. Seymour, compensation for loss of office 
as late Craner and Wharfinger, Dublin 

J. Trotter, late Storekeeper-General 

N. Price, compensation for loss of office as com- 
piler of the Dublin Gazette 



I 



£ 
1,000 

1,333 
1,200 

1,207 
1,350 
l/)50 
1,200 
2,029 



1,332 
833 

UOO 

1,251 
1,100 

1,590 



DIPLOMATIC PENSIONS. 

Of these there are thirty-five, whose total amount i840,415A 
We have not space for names. 

IV. — Total Amount of Pensions. 

This is an item it is hardly possible to make oat. 
The funds from which pensions are paid are so nu- 
merous, that it is next to impossible to bring the entire 
of this branch of expenditure within a single focus. 
Some are charged on the Civil List, some on the 
Consolidated Fund; others are paid oat of the here- 
ditary revenues of the Post-office, the Excise, and 
Crown lands. There is a vast mass of pensions paid 
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oat of the fees received in the pablic offices, from fees 
paid by suitors in courts of justice, and from the estates 
of bankrupts. These are exclusive of pensions, nu- 
merous and large, paid by the East India Company, and 
out of colonial revenues. The term itself is not very 
strictly defined. A pension is generally understood to 
be an allowance made without an equivalent return. 
But if this version be admitted, then all annuities, 
compensations, superannuations, grants, royal bounties, 
and even salaries beyond an equitable remuneration 
for duties discharged, may be considered pensionary 
allowances. 

To the tax-paying people, however, these distinctions 
are comparatively unimportant. It is sufficient for them 
to know, that all outgoings from the public treasury, by 
whomsoever granted or out of whatever fund paid, ulti- 
mately proceed from the produce of industry, and that 
the misapplication of them, for any other than effective 
services, or for services that have already been ade- 
quately remunerated, by pay, profits, fees, or patronage, 
is an abuse, whether committed by the Crown, its 
Ministers, or Parliament. 

With these explanations, the subjoined statement is 
submitted. 

SUMMARY OF PENSIONS. 

Civil List, for the Personal and State Expenditure 

of Her Majesty £392,165 

Annuites to the Royal Family .... 254,000 
Pensions for Civil, Naval, Military, and Judicial 
Services, charged by various Acts of Parliament 
on the Consolidated Fund (^Finance Accounts, 

1846) 286,937 

Diplomatic Pensions, ditto 40,415 

Hereditary Pensions out of the Post-office revenue 10,307 
Ditto, out of the Excise . . . i^ . . 11,335 

£995,159 
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These few items, amoantiDg to nearly a million per 
annum, are very hr from comprehending the aggregate 
of pensionary disbnrsements. A vast additional sum is 
yearly paid out of the public revenue, besides what is 
paid from suitors* fees, and the produce of the taxes 
to compensate for the loss of sinecures in the Courts of 
Law. Then there is that huge mass of expenditure 
on the retired full-pay, half-pay, superannuations, pen* 
sions, and allowances in the Army, Navy, and OrdDance 
significantly termed the Dead Weight. Had all these 
been congregated, we should have been able to present 
a staggering outlay of ninb or tbn millions, on what 
may be termed the non-efifective service of the State. 

V. — Rationalb of thb Pension System. 

What, in conclusion, can be said on the Pension 
System? Does it admit of defence or extenuation? 
We think it does; it is the abuse in past times by 
irresponsible governments, not the thing itself that is 
wholly indefensible. We shall try the question on a 
broad principle, and despatch it in a few last words. 

Everything in nature is governed by general laws, 
and the average results are uniform, but these do not 
apply to single or individual occurrences. In the 
vicissitudes of life, contingencies will happen that 
cannot be foreseen; such inappreciable uncertainties 
form as inseparable a condition of the moral as con- 
stancy does of the physical world. Human laws may 
be framed, but, however comprehensive and carefully 
expressed, novel cases will arise that can only be met 
by new laws, or a judicial amplification of former 
enactments. Similar dilemmas occur in the ordinary 
pursuits and occupations of business ; the ablest and 
roost experienced merchants may fail in their specula- 
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tions, and the most clever and indastrioas workmen 
be occasionally without employment. How ought such 
reverses to be met ? There ought to be a resource 
somewhere ; individuals being only accountable for the 
general, not the casual incidents of their case ; and 
they must have some resort, either in the benevolent 
sympathies of the more fortunate, in charitable insti- 
tutions for their benefit, or their parish. Government 
service is not exempt from like exceptionable exigencies. 
Superannuation funds have been established in the 
public offices by an abatement from official salaries; 
in the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, are regulations 
that provide for the ordinary casualties of the service ; 
despite of these precautions, novel cases occur for 
which there is no provision, and which are excluded 
from relief ** by the regulations themselves/* A pen- 
sion, then, becomes the only resort, and it must have 
been remarked, in the Civil List Pensions, that many 
of them have been granted to meet such accidents 
as had been unprovided for under the subsisting rules 
of the service. 

This appears the most valid defence of the Pension 
System, it is a resource in unforeseen exigencies that 
cannot be brought within the compass of any general 
principle of provisions, or the limits of ordinary fore- 
cast. It has been urged that there is nothing like 
it in the common usages of life ; that a merchant , for 
example, pays his clerk an adequate salary, and never 
thinks of pensioning him after he retires, or is worn 
out in his employment. This is the ordinary course ; 
but suppose, by any misfortune, an old and deserving 
servant was in need, there are not many employers who 
would refuse to make an exception in his favour, — 
and it is only for the exceptionable cases that we plead 
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-~and aid him by a peDsion or other mode of relief; 
or at least the world would think them ungrateful if 
thej did not. The cases, however, are not exactly 
similar; a servant in common life may, in his timet 
have had many masters, and it may be hard to 
say on which he has raised a claim for what may be 
termed a settlement allowance, in case of an unfore- 
seen necessity. The condition of the Government 
official is somewhat different; he can only have one 
employer; if he enter the public service, it is usaally 
understood to be for life, and if he has any claim either 
on the score of misfortune or past desert, there can 
be no doubt on whom it attaches. 

Unquestionably, as a general rule, the best fonn 
of remuneration is by an adequate salary, unaided by 
pension. But this is not universally so. In some 
branches of service, from the character of the indivi- 
duals employed, the pension system is more expedient. 
For example, this is the case in the Army, Navy, and 
the Police ; however great the pay might be in these 
branches of service, it would, from the improvident 
and dissipated habits of the recipients be squandered, 
and no reserved fund would ever be laid up for future 
exigencies, either ordinary or casual. High pay 
would only tend to demoralize them, and render them 
less efficient and faithful in the discharge of their 
duties. 

VI. — Placemen and their Salaries. 

It was once remarked by Lord John Russell, that the 
outcry which had been raised against pensions and 
exhorbitant salaries, had been disproportionate to the 
magnitude of the evils. A single year of war would 
doubtless have dissipated more public money than 
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bad been wasted ander tbese beads since tbe accession 
of tbe Hanover family. But it was not tbe amount 
of tbe revenue so expended tbat constituted tbe mis- 
cbief, but tbe burtfol mode of its expenditure. A 
pension or salary deservedly received from tbe Govern- 
ment, is no bribe to anybody; it is only tbe just 
reward of merit or service wbicb tbe recipient is entitled 
to, and migbt bave received in any line of exertion 
to wbicb be bad devoted bimself. No sinister influence 
is exerted, no corrupt inducements are engendered 
in tbe apportionment of sucb remunerations ; but sup- 
pose tbey are unwortbily bestowed, and tbe case is 
wbolly altered in its tendencies and cbaracter. Tbis 
may be easily illustrated. Suppose tbe Minister bad 100 
pensions of 1,000/. eacb to give away to sucb members 
of tbe House of Commons as be migbt tbink fit to 
select for tbese seductive gratuities. An annual outlay 
of 100,000/. forms only a trifle in tbe general expendi- 
ture of tbe State, bardly wortby of national concernment^ 
but sucb a mode of disbursement migbt work infinite 
miscbief in perverting tbe course of legislation and 
public policy. It would not only be tbe pensioners 
themselves wbo migbt be influenced by it, but tbe far 
more numerous bost tbat migbt bope or expect to be 
enrolled in tbe number of tbe elect, and wbose votes 
and legislative co-operation would be influenced by so 
alluring a terminus to tbeir parliamentary career. Here 
was tbe danger. It was not tbe amount of public 
money wasted tbat made it grievously objectionable} but 
its detrimental application in fostering a standing body 
of overpaid officials or dependents wbo bad an interest 
apart from tbat of tbe people, in tbe support of bad 
in place of good Government, or in resisting every 
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change or improvement likely to endanger the per- 
petuity of their unearned gains. 

The question was less important from its pecuniary 
bearings than its political influences. A hostile interest 
had been created — an interest inimical to the public 
welfare— and to get rid of it, or curtail its baneful power 
it was necessary to strike at the source by which it was 
supported, and cut off its vital aliment. 

This has been done, and neither Pensions, Sinecures, 
nor Salaries, offer the irresponsible extravagances that 
existed in the days of misrule. For this the public 
is indebted to the -celebrated Reform Ministrv of the 
late Earl Grey, which, among its other good works, 
divested the chief government offices of their pruriences. 
Their average emoluments are not now inordinate; neither 
are they too numerous for the work to be done. The 
total number of Government employ Ss is 23,578. In 
France, they are said to amount to 932,000 ; but the 
diflerence in the political administration of the two 
countries is so dissimilar in principle, that no com- 
parison can be instituted between them. 

From a parliamentary return of 1828, it appeared 
that the number of persons employed in the public 
departments amounted to 22,912, and their salaries 
to 2,788,907/. But this return did not include public 
officials in the courts of law, the royal household, nor 
the colonies, and which would have greatly augmented 
the number of functionaries and their emoluments. 
The following is a statement of the principal branches 
of the Revenue in which they were distributed, with a 
comparison of their numbers and emoluments in 1797. 
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Year 1797. 


Year 1827. 


Offices. 


No. of PersoDB. Salaries. 


No. of Persona. Salaries. 


CuBtOIDR 


. 6,004 . £338,648 


. . . 11,346 . £964,750 


Excise . 


. 6,580 . 413,281 


. .. 6,491 . 768,795 


Stamps 


521 . 78,746 


519 . 134,065 


Taxes . 


291 . 58,331 


. . . 347 . 74,190 


Post-office . 


. 1,110 . 63,408 


. . . 1,710 . 107,931 



It thus appears that in the year 1797 there were 
16)267 persons employed in the puhlic departments; 
and they received 1,374,561/. a-year. In 1827 there 
were 22,912 persons, and they received 2,788,907/.: 
the average income of each individual was 84/. in 1797, 
andahout 121/. in 1827. 

Of the higher class of functionaries — ^namely, those 
whose emoluments from any public source exceed 1 ,000/. 
per annum, we are able to exhibit a more comprehen- 
sive and recent statement. 



Classification of 841 PLACfiMSN and Pbnsionbrs 
whose Salaries, Pensions, Pay, Fees, and Emolu- 
ments, exceeded, for the year ended the 5th of 
January, 1843, Onb Thousand Pounds. 



No. of 


Total 


Average 


Officers. Description. 


Emolaments. 


Income. 


252 Civil Officers 


.je469,950 . 


. £ 1,865 


164 Judicial Officers . 


. 419,837 . . 


2,559 


74 Diplomatic and Consular 


. 178,540 . . 


2,410 


35 Naval Officers . 


. 44,166 . , 


1,261 


158 Military Officers 


. 322,961 . . 


2,045 


30 Ordnance Officers 


. 30,170 . . 


1,005 


118 Colonial Officers 


. 201,340 , . 


1,706 


10 Officers of House of Commons 21,407 . . 


2,140 



The Parliamentary Return from which the above is 
deduced was moved for by Mr. Williams, the member 
for Coventry. In 1 830, Sir James Graham had moved 
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for a similar return of officers, receiving incomes from 
the public exceeding 1,000/- In 1830, the number of 
persons returned was 956, whose aggregate receipts 
amounted to 2,161,927/., showing an average income 
of 2,261/. each. In 1843, the number returned was 
841; their aggregate receipts 1,688,371/., and their 
average income 2,008/. So that in the interval there 
had been a diminution both in the number and emolu- 
ments of the highest and best-paid class of public 
functionaries. 

Of the different classes of public servants, lawyers 
appear to derive the largest revenues, the average 
emoluments of judicials, from salaries, pensions, &c., 
exceeding those of any other class. Civilians of all 
classes are better remunerated than the military; and 
officers of the army are more favoured than those of 
the navy. The worst paid are employes in the Ord- 
nance ; this branch of service requiring men of science 
and application, is not sought after by the great families; 
and hence appears the working of our aristocratical 
Government, the most meritorious and arduous duty 
being .rewarded by the fewest number and least valu- 
able prizes. 



SSmberdtttesE* 



Szcluaiye Character of the National Uniyersities — Reform of them — 
Unayoidable and a necessary Sequel to the Repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and of Roman Catholic Disabilities — New Irish 
Colleges and Inconsistencies of the Peel Ministry — Present Goyenu 
ment of Oxford and Cambridge— Tutorial and Professorial System — 
Statutes of the Uniyersities— Examination Statute of 1800 ; its Tenden- 
cies in excluding the Progressiye Sciences— Elementary and inadequate 
character of an Oxford or Cambridge Education — Dissipation and 
Expenses of the Students — Contrast of English with German Uni- 
yersities — Incomes of the FeUowships, and total Rerenues of the Colleges 
—Trinity College, Dublin— Statistics of Oxford aud Cambridge. 

It is only reckless warfare attempting to defend 
minor bulwarks, after the citadel has been lost which 
commands them. Such pertinacious resistance is not 
likely to have any useful or successful result; it can 
only exasperate the enemy, insuring either the entire 
destruction of the defenders, or rendering more onerous 
the terms of an inevitable capitulation. In such a crisis 
the wisest policy is to parley, to trust to the generosity 
of the victors, and obtain the best conditions possible, 
by a confiding and prompt submission. 

For a lengthened period the House of Commons 
formed the citadel and stronghold of Conservatism. 
As long as this keep of the Boroughmongers remained 
impregnable, lesser outworks were safe; but par- 
liamentary reform altered the relations of the contend- 
ing parties: it uncovered the defences of corruption, 
and gave the people that advantage of position by 
which they became all but irresistible. That which 
most persons foresaw, and which, in truth, formed the 
froitfi of victory, came to pass. The handle to the axe 
had been obtained, and the forest of obstructions, by 
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which social progress had long heen impeded, began to 
be levelled. The clearance is not altogether completed, 
bat great advances have been made ; and there are few 
public institutions in Church or State that have not 
been wholly or in part renovated. Those that remain 
are not likely to escape the fate of their predecessors. 
Resistance under the existing responsibilities of power 
*has become hopeless. Concealment, which used to 
form the greatest shield of public abuses, is no longer 
tolerated, and rarely attempted; and with a tolerably 
clear stage for exposition and denouncement in Par- 
liament and the Press, the course onward is encouragingt 
and little dubious in termination. 

One of the widest ranges of unreformed abuses is 
in the exististing state of the old Academical In- 
stitutions of the country. Remains of these mag- 
nificent endowments are found in all the three kingdoms. 
They are among the most ancient of the nation's 
monuments, may justly claim a virtuous origin, 
and are connected with many interesting associ- 
ations; but they have ceased to harmonize with ex- 
isting exigencies. Like the decayed boroughs and 
municipal corporations of the empire, they belong to 
a former world of social existence. It is with the obso- 
lete crudities of the past, not with the improvements of 
the present^ that they are most in keeping. They 
pertain to the age of feudal domination, of Church 
ascendancy and superstition, or legal and judicial bar- 
barisms. With the empty titles and distinctions of rank 
— with the learning of what in humour is termed the 
learned professions — their absurdities of costume and 
customs — they match well enough ; but with the 
science and applicable knowledge of the passing time, 
they are in a deplorable state of incongruity and 
repulsiveness. 
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One of the first and most obvious inconsistencies in 
the constitution of the Universities, is their monopo- 
lizing character ; and which is certainly not the principle 
on which any of them was established. They were all 
founded in a catholic, not a sectarian spirit, and meant 
for the universal, not partial benefit of their respective 
communities. But at present they are all in difierent 
degrees exclusive in their administration. At Oxford and 
Cambridge the thirty- nine Articles form the stumbling- 
block to admissions. It is true that the latter Uni- 
versity has been so far opened as to permit dissenters 
to be educated there, but they cannot graduate, and 
are thus denied the honours and advantages of aca- 
demical degrees. It is the same at Trinity College, 
Dublin. This University was undoubtdedly intended, 
by its founder, for the general advancement of learning 
among the Irish nation, but Roman Catholics, who, in 
reality constitute the nation, are excluded from its 
most seductive benefits; and it has chiefly become a 
nursery for training and rewarding the rich clergy of a 
church of a minority of the people. In Scotland there 
is somewhat more liberality; but there too are tests in 
all the Scottish Universities, with the exception of that 
of Edinburgh. The Professors are required to sign the 
Confession of Faith; and an eminent man of science 
(Sir David Brewster) was lately excluded from a chair 
at Aberdeen for refusing to subscribe. 

Now, it appears monstrously absurd longer to tole- 
rate these educational obstructions in the national Uni- 
versities, after reflecting on the recent tenour of public 
legislation. Many years have elapsed since Dissenters 

were relieved by the repeal of the Test and Corporations 
Act. It is almost twenty years since Roman Catholics 
got rid of their religious disabilities, and a bill has passed, 
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or is in progress, for the emancipation of the Jew8. 
After these concessions of both principle and usages, 
it seems utterly puerile to hesitate about throwing open 
educational foundations. After evincing commiseratioo 
on the exclusion of adults from equal rights and privi- 
leges, why not show sympathy for invidious distinc- 
tions among the youth of the empire ? If greater lati« 
tude has been awarded to the indulgence of religious 
sentiment, why not to the pursuit of knowledge, and the 
professors who would communicate it ? 

That tests are not an inseparable adjunct to aca- 
demical instruction patronised by the State, the prin- 
ciples on which the new Irish colleges have been 
founded are proof. In the establishment of these semi- 
naries the late Peel Ministry repudiated all tests ; they 
rejected even a simple declaration of belief in the truths 
of Christianity, and bore manfully against the calam- 
nious imputation of sending forth into the world a 
" Godless scheme of education," rather than that insti- 
tutions meant for the general good of the community 
should be restricted in their usefulness. On this occa- 
sion a stand was made against the sectarian or selfish 
clamour of every religious denomination. But how 
inconsistent is the course of statesmen I Strange to 
relate, the very same Ministers who, vdth so much 
credit to themselves, had opposed the introduction of 
tests into the Irish universities, resisted, in the same 
session of Parliament, and in almost the same wedc 
or month of the session, the abolition of tests in 
the Scottish universities.* This was blowing hot and 
cold with a vengeance. It differed from the story (^ 
the two knights who quarrelled about the white and 

* House of Commons, July 9th, 1845. 
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black side of the cross— Ministers, as Lord John Rassell 
remarked, painting white black one day, and next black 
white. 

It is high time, however^ that the Government 
abandoned such inconsistencies, and adopted a sound 
and enlightened principle of academical legislation. The 
country is manifestly degenerating into a jealous and 
narrow spirit of sectarianism, inimical to internal peace, 
and the general strength and prosperity of the king- 
dom. The disruption of the Established Church of 
Scotland affords a signal instance of the extravagances 
into which men will rush, on the merest trifles supposed 
to have a. religious import. The English dissenters 
have recently evinced symptoms of a like restless 
fastidiousness. As a body, it may be doubted whether 
they were ever heartily in favour of the repeal of 
Catholic disabilities, and the howl they raised against 
the additional grant to Maynooth College is demonstra- 
tive of the utter absence of general toleration among 
them. At present they would almost appear to have 
exchanged places, with that which was the opprobrium 
of the Established Church almost fifty years past, and 
taken up a position hostile to any interference by the State 
in the education of the people. Upon this vital question 
Government has always been placed in a perplexing fix : 
the Church refusing to co-operate in a scheme of purely 
secular instruction, and the Dissenters in any plan in 
which Churchism was included. So that, between the 
two, the State was left with no option but to limit its co- 
operation to bricks and mortar, by affording a contribu- 
tion to both sides for the erection of school-houses. The 
present effort by the Council of Education to stretch 
beyond these narrow bounds,— to establish an inspec- 
tion of schools, for the erection and maintenance of 
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which public money had been advanced ; to raise up a 
better trained and better paid class of teachers; hold 
out rewards for those who evinced superior zeal and 
ability in their vocation; and make a small provision 
for such as are worn out in the discharge of their weari- 
some duties — all the most moderate, reasonable, and 
indispensable amendments imaginable, has given rise to 
a fresh and unaccountable stir in the religious world. 
Whether this outbreak of fanatical- vapour will con- 
dense into another puritanical rebellion, or spend itself, 
which is most likely, in some frenzied and extravagant 
outpourings in Exeter Hall in the current Spring 
meetings, remains to be seen. 

One lesson, however, may be derived from the com- 
motion. It is manifest that the time has arrived when 
the State should cease to be spiritual, and become wholly 
secular in its public policy. The voluntary system of 
education appears to have failed, to be miserably defi- 
cient both in quantity and quality, to be mere show and 
make-believe; and new and more efficient methods 
have become requisite, if any thing in the way of 
popular instruction is really meant to be effected. For 
these purposes the Lansdowne Minutes appear to have 
been judiciously and cautiously framed. They may be 
too religious in their tenour, as Lord Morpeth has 
remarked, but we can discern no signs of a proselytising 
spirit in them, nor any trace of danger either to civil or 
religious freedom. But harmless and innoxious as they 
are, they have been made a pretext for a very silly and 
causeless agitation, and which shews clearly enough, 
that any, even the semblance of religious interference by 
the State, without the reality, may be sufficient to mar, 
if it do not frustrate, the wisest plans for the public 
benefit. This obstruction arises not only from the 
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religious divisions of the community, but their approxi- 
mate equality in social weight and influence. There is 
a balance of power among sects and denominations, 
established and non-established, which makes each view 

m 

with jealousy and watchfulness any public measure 
likely to give the turn of the scale, or alter the relative 
disposition of their forces. Of the four great divisions 
of the island, into Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, and Methodists, each, from numbers, wealth, 
and organization, is powerful enough to form and main- 
tain a national church of itself. Except with the first, 
the Government has no direct control over any of them, 
either by connexion or endowment : under the guidance 
of a General Assembly, Annual Conference, or Con- 
gregational Union, they form so many organized masses 
or federative bodies, with which Ministers can only 
act in concert, never with the independence of imperial 
sovereignty. Hence the haughtiness and untractable- 
ness of all of them, the menace of resistance, of sever- 
ance, or almost rebellion, on the least show of partiality 
or interference. Amidst such powerful and self-sub- 
sisting divisions, the State, with ease and safety to 
itself, can only act a neutral part — have nothing to do 
with any of them — withdraw entirely from the spiritual 
arena, and be wholly intent on temporal objects ; secular 
in its office and occupations. It may occasionally act 
as umpire, if appealed to, or as constable for the main- 
tenance of the public peace among them ; but ought 
carefully to eschew the church government notions, 
catechisms, liturgies, and theology, of all of them. 

Adopting this principle, which appears to be rendered 
almost imperative by the existing conflict and equipoise 
of religious sentiment, nothing would, in our opinion, so 
conyincingly establish an impression of impartiality 

N 
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on the part of the GovemmeDt» and the absence of 
all favour or affection, as throwing open the Universi- 
ties, without distinction of sect or creed, not only in 
respect of degrees but of fellowships and offices, accom- 
panied by a thorough reform in their educational rou- 
tine, both at Oxford and Cambridge. It is to this 
subject and its expediency that we shall now address 
ourselves, by bringing together the details elucidatory 
of the past history, existing state, constitution, and 
administration of these great national foundations. 

11. — Privileges of the Unitbrsities. 

The right of the State to interfere with the Univer- 
sities, which appears to be the first consideration, may 
be readily and satisfactorily deduced. Both Oxford 
and Cambridge receive the public money, are partly 
paid and maintained out of the taxes. With public 
pay, public inspection and interference are correlative. 
This principle is the basis of the new Minutes of 
Education, and is strictly applicable to University 
reform. The pay-master is the real master all the world 
over ; pay creates the property, and of course gives 
the property right to the owner of improving or newly 
disposing of his possession. On the general principle) 
therefore, nothing more need be said, and we shall 
proceed to enumerate the sums yearly expended or 
remitted by the State in respect of the Universities. 

The ancient endowments of the Universities may 
with some show of reason be considered of the nature 
of private possessions, restricted in their uses by the 
original settlement; but no private rights can per- 
tain to annuities and allowances paid for stipulated 
services out of the public revenue. Of these, the sum 
of 2,006/. is annually voted by Parliament to thirteen 
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>fessors in the Universities, some of whom, accord- 
^ to the system now prevailing at Oxford and 
mbridge, are only sinecurists, having no class 

lecture to, and hardly one of whom can obtain 
snty pupils. Like the Gresham endowment in 
i City of London, the most certain audience is 
! mute walls and benches of the lecture room, 
xt there i^ a charge on the land revenue of the 
3wn for ten other professors, certain fellows of 
leges, and other purposes, 300/. Most of these 
ments are of obscure and dubious origin. They 
^er appear to have been made in virtue of any specific 
nt from the Crown, but, in the first instance, to 
'e been gratuities given annually or occasionally to 
tain professors for reading courses of lectures. * 

addition^ are Henry VIII's endowments, of six 
ius professors at 40/. a-year each, and the Lord 
Qoner's professors of Arabic at 100/. each, making 
)/. per annum. Besides which, are eight canonries, 
3e benefices, and one mastership of an hospital, 
exed to professorships. There is an annual pay- 
it of 1,000/. charged on the revenue of Stamps and 
res. The origin of this annuity is curious. The 
versities claimed the exclusive right of printing 
anacs, as a grant from the Crown, and which they 
ed to the Stationers' Company for 1,000/. a-year. 

Court of Common Pleas determined, in 1795, that 
Crown had no right to confer any exclusive privi- 
;, and the almanac monopoly was abolished. The 
doners' Company in consequence refused to pay the 
)OLp but the loss was compensated to the Universi- 

by Parliament imposing an additional duty on 
it almanacs, out of the proceeds of which the 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. 195, Sess. 1845. 

n2 
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1,000/. continued to be paid. This extra duty has been 
abolished, but the Universities continue to draw their 
annuity. 

Other advantages and privileges have been conceded. 
The Universities share with the Queen's printer the 
monopoly of printing the English Bibles, Prayer-books, 
and Psalm-books. These, according to a return made 
in 1815 for the preceding seven years, produced them 
at the rate of 25 per cent, (booksellers' profit) 13,000/. 
per annnm out of the Bible monopoly. Moreover, 
the Universities pay no duty on the paper they uie 
in printing Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. or books in the 
Latin, Greek, Oriental, or northern languages. The 
amount of the duty on paper so used remitted during 
the last ten years to Oxford was 37,345/., and to 
Cambridge 22,348/. ; making an annual average of 
3,745/. for Oxford, and 2,348/. for Cambridge. They 
have another advantage in the copyright of works. 
By the Copyright Act, the author's sole right of print- 
ing his works and of profiting by the creation of bis 
brain, is limited to a "term of years ; but the Liegislatiire 
has ^ven to the Universities a perpetual copyright in 
every book they publish. Further, the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge with all their colleges are ex- 
empted from the operation of the stamp duty, while 
no such exemption is extended to the University of 
London. Oxford and Cambridge also enjoy valuable 
privileges tn -connexion with the three learned pro- 
fessions. With respect to Medicine, they have the 
right of conferring the privilege of practising in every 
part of England, except in London and ita vicinity. 
With respect to Law, their degrees confer the ezdoaive 
right of practising in the Ecclesiastical and Civil Courts; 
and a bachelor's degree lessens by two years the re* 



I 
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quisite term of clerkship to qualify any solicitor or 
attorney to practise in the courts of common law and 
equity. With respect to the Church, a degree at 
Oxford or Cambridge has been» until lately, necessary 
for ordination ; but qualification for holy orders may be 
now obtained from Durham University, St. Bees Col- 
lege, or the Welsh College of Lampeter. The Uni- 
versities and their colleges hold numerous church pre- 
ferments. Cambridge University and its colleges hold 
305 livings, yielding a net annual value of M 3,000/.; 
and Oxford University and its colleges possess 447 
livings, which, estimated on the same average amount 
as those of Cambridge, produce an annual value of 
173,000/. 

With so many privileges and public concessions, little 
doubt can be entertained of the right of the State to 
overhaul and control the management of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The Scottish Universities, as well as the 
English, share in the national bounty. The annual 
Parliamentary graot to these seminaries for the year 
1846, amounted to 7,380/. In 1827, a commission 
was appointed to inquire into the state of the Scottish 
Universities, and the preamble of the commission set 
forth that it was necessary the Universities should be 
provided with " good laws, statutes, and ordinances,'' 
for their regular government; and with this view it 
was the undoubted right of the Crown to institute 
inquiries pertaining thereto. There can be no impro- 
priety in exercising the right here asserted, and follow- 
ing out the laudable precedent in respect of the Eng- 
lish Universities. What the " good laws, statutes, 
and ordinances," of Oxford and Cambridge are, we 
shall inquire, after first adverting to their government 
and legislative administration. 
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III. — Government, Legislation, and Statotss. 

It is a fact, that the origin of nearly all the old 
academical institutions of England belongs to the times 
of Popery, mostly the dark ages of the Pontifical 
domination. The great colleges of Eton and Win- 
chester pertain to this era. Almost the entire of 
the colleges of Oxford University were founded be- 
tween the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. Of the 
seventeen colleges of Cambridge, sixteen were founded 
between A.D. 1257 and A.D. 1598. Most of the 
founders were churchmen, many of them Roman 
Catholic prelates, and which accounts for the present 
monastic and clerical character of their institutes and 
government. 

The University of Cambridge has been described as a 
Uttle kingdom of itself, but its general constitution ii 
more federative than monarchical. Each of the seven- 
teen colleges, of which the University consists, has its 
own peculiar laws and discipline, its private examina- 
tions and prizes, which are distinct from the University 
discipline, examinations, and prizes. Each college, too, 
has its separate head, who is despotic, whether styled 
Master, Provost, or President. In the great house of 
Trinity, the master has a privy council of eight senior 
fellows ; but as he himself has eight votes, it would be 
bad management if he could not feed one into constant 
obedience. Thus a minority of two voters^ can OYer- 
rule a majority of seven ! 

The government of the University emanates from a 
union of all the Colleges, and the government is this :— 
1 . There [is a Chancellor of the University, the head of 
the whole body. The office is biennial, or for two 
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years; or as long as the tacit consent of the Uni- 
versity shall allow. The Chancellorship, from heing 
an efficient office, held hy some active resident head of 
a College» has gradually passed, in both Universities, 
into little more than a mere popular distinction, be* 
stowed on some eminent peer, or member of the royal 
family, and retained by him until death or resignation. 
The present Chancellor of Oxford is the Duke of Wel- 
lington; of Cambridge, Prince Albert; both as well 
qualified to give dignity to the name of Chancellor, as 
unlikely to take upon themselves the actual performance 
of the h(ma fide duties of efficient supreme governors 
of the Unive;rsities. 

These, however, are discharged by the Vice- Chan- 
cellor, to whom all the authority of the Chancellor 
is fiilly delegated. The Vice- Chancellor is always 
Head or Master of one of the Colleges, and has large 
powers, as far as his jurisdiction extends. His office is 
annual, and in Cambridge by the election of the Senate. 
They have, however, established a cycle of election, 
and by courtesy they adhere to it; so that it is known 
beforehand who the Vice-Chancellor will be. 

The Caput of Cambridge, or Privy Council of the 
University, is a body of five, consisting of a Doctor of 
Law, a Doctor of Divinity, and a Doctor of Physic, 
together with a Regent, and a Non-regent Master of 
Arts. The Vice-Chancellor is president. The election 
of the Caput is annual ; the Vice-Chancellor names five 
persons, the two Proctors five each, and out of these 
fifteen names the masters of the CoUeges, the doctors, 
and senators choose five to form the Caput for the year. 
The Vice-Chancellor's list is by courtesy attended to. 
No act of the Senate can pass, unless approved hy 
every member of the Caput. Hence any one of the five 
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can pass a veto on any proposed emendation or reform 
of the laws; and hence, as Mr. Beverley remarked, 
there is an insuperable barrier to such a reform as can 
be of any avail. These five Conservative legislators 
have each an extinguisher for any spark of improve- 
ment that may be discovered in the rotten tinder of the 
University. Nothing but an Act of Parliament can 
break the neck of such an oligarchy, and if reform 
must come, it must be from without. 

The Senate is the parliament of the University. 
Every Doctor and every Master of Arts has a vote in 
the Senate. They have a distinction about Regents 
and Non-regents, a Lower and Upper House, but this 
distinction consists in little more than a change of robes, 
and the colour of the silks. 

For the consummation of any proposed law, it has 
to pass the Senate, and to be approved of by the 
Caput. It must be approved both by Regents and Non- 
regents, and if the decree be confirmed in a second 
meeting of the Senate, it becomes a law or statute of 
the University. The executive government of Cam- 
bridge is, therefore, an absolute monarchy; its legis' 
lative a close oligarchy. 

• The rest of the authorities are ministerial officers. 
The two Proctors are elected annually by the Senate, 
and are the police-magistrates of the University. Their 
principal business \S, to clear the stews of the Under- 
graduates, to punish them for immorality, to repress 
riots in the streets, and to impose punishments on those 
who are discovered not wearing their ' college robes. 
They go out with a posse of constables every night, 
and rarely come home without capturing some offender. 
They have power to send any woman suspected of i«- 
continence to jail, to place such on the treadmUl, or to 
other hard labour, as they think fit. 
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There are other officers, Taxors, Marshalls Scru- 
tators, Public Orators, High-Stewards, Moderators, 
Bedells, &c., whose duties are sufficiently indicated by 
the names. They help to swell the pomp of the Senate- 
house, and take their part in the elaborate ceremonies 
and never-ending ritual of the University. For in fact 
there is a perpetual round of mummery acting at the 
Universities, as there is within the precincts of the 
Vatican and St. Peter's Cathedral at Rome. The 
University bell is ever announcing some solemn farce 
to be duly performed, either at the parliament-house or 
the Vice-Chancellor's lodge, and the processions of the 
grand officers of the University through the streets are 
as frequent as those of the host or other Popish show 
In a Catholic country. 

Thiis much for the government, legislation, and offi- 
cers of the Universities. Let us next advert to the state 

ft 

of those who pursue their studies there, and who, in Uni- 
versity language, are in statu pupillari. Every young man 
who wishes to take a degree must be a member of some 
College, and must be under its laws and government, as 
well as under the laws and government of the Uni- 
versity, all the three years of his residence. But the 
students are generally too numerous to be contained 
within any of the College walls, though the collegiate 
edifices have been greatly increased in size of late years. 
Hence a large proportion of the stewards are placed in 
lodgings all over the town. The lodging-house keepers 
are under the absolute control of the Vice-Chancellor 
and his Court, and occasionally feel the weight of his 
power, to their total ruin. It is, however, indispen- 
sable that there should be a compressing force to control 
the vast mass of unruly material within his dominion. 
Whether residence in a College or a lodging-house 
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is most favourable to good morals and conduct appears 
uncertain. Mr. Beverley, who was a student at Cam- 
bridge, says, — ** The colleges are nests of licentiousness, 
and all their laws of inhibition are mere words. The 
means of escape are notorious, in spite of ponderous 
Gothic gates and bolts. If a lodging-house keeper 
is honest, though he cannot keep the undergraduate 
in the house, yet he may certainly know when he leaves 
it, and will report him accordingly. A regular pro- 
fligate would greatly prefer the college to a lodging in 
the town, unless the lodging-house keeper were one of 
those vile characters who, unfortunately, are to be 
found everywhere, and who will consent to anything 
for money."* It is the laxity of discipline in the 
lodging-houses and colleges, aided by the lavish allow- 
ances of parents, that have chiefly contributed to the 
dissipation and educational expense of the Universities. 
The subject will be resumed; at present, let us notice 
another class of residents. 

The colleges were doubtless intended by the founders 
to DC consecrated to the advancement of learning and 
piety. Attached to each of them are a number of 
inmates, whose lives were modelled on the fashion 
of the monks of the Middle Ages. Celibacy was en- 
joined to them, and that they might devote themselves 
undisturbed by worldly cares to mental and spiritual 
objects, ample revenues were left for their personal 
maintenance. These provisions constituted the Fel- 
lowships of the Universities, most of which are very 
valuable. Trinity College has a master and sixty fel- 
lows ; St. John, a master and fifty-three fellows. The 
total number of fellows at Oxford is 557; at Cambridge 

* Letter on the State of the University of Cambridge. 
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481. They are all, we believe, within determinate 
periods (the terms varying in different colleges), after 
commencing master of arts, required to take priests' 
orders; all the colleges being founded more or less 
on the principle of sacerdotal fellowship. This part of 
the system is important to Dissenters, who, with reason, 
complain that they are excluded from the national 
education. Supposing the existing barrier of subscrip- 
tion was removed, it would only admit them to the 
vain and empty honour of taking degrees, the solid 
and substantive reward of fellowships would be out of 
their reach, by reason of the obligation to be in holy 
orders. It follows that no concession by the Senate 
would be sufficient; it would require a cancelling of 
charters and entire new disposition of the University 
property by Act of Parliament. 

'Leaving the personality, let us come to the legal 
institutes of the Universities. Thev have laws and 
statutes for their government, but like those of the 
kingdom at large, they are in a state of great obscurity, 
perplexity, and inaccessibility. Some of them, like 
parts of the common law, are of a date so remote, that 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary ; many 
are obsolete, and most of them suitable only to habits of 
life and a condition of society that have long since 
disappeared. Their defects have been sought to be 
supplied by a kind of judicial legislation on the spur of 
the occasion, and new practices have been introduced 
and recognized as part of the academic system, without 
the stamp and seal of statutes to give them legal 
validity. No disturbance, however, is given to the 
old laws, which are allowed to slumber on the Statute- 
book long after the observance of them has ceased. 
Thus it happens, that while the old statutes, prohibiting 
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Students from falconry, hunting, and the like; from 
wearing any garments but those of a dark colour ; from 
indulging in the luxury of boots ; from appearing in the 
town or country without their academical costume; 
from leaving their bed-chambers, or being absent from 
them after nine o'clock in the evening, still continue to 
be printed in the Statute-book, for the amusement or de- 
rision of freshmen, new methods of conferring degrees 
and other matters of not less importance are introduced 
without a single intimation appearing in the Roll of the 
Laws of the University to warrant the belief that such 
innovations have the sanction of competent authority. 

The practical rule appears to be, to observe as many 
of the statutes as is convenient or profitable, and be 
oblivious of the rest; or supply their deficiencies by 
liberal interpretations, or new regulations. But the 
non -repeal of the dead laws of the Universities is occa- 
sionally attended with some inconveniences, as well as the 
non-repeal of the obsolete statutes of the realm. They 
are liable to be suddenly revived by curious or eccentric 
persons, desirous either of teasing the authorities, or of 
testing their validity. We will mention an instance. 
By the existing statutes of Oxford University, every 
undergraduate is bound to wear a cauliflower wig when 
resident within its precincts. The statute, of course, 
has long been disk'egarded ; but the late Lord Ly ttleton, 
when an undergraduate, took a fancy to restore it to 
life, and appeared in High Street in a cauliflower wig. 
Presently the proctor approached him, to inquire what 
he meant by wearing so grotesque a dress ? ** Do you 
mean my peruke. Sir ? " he replied, with an apparent 
incredulity ; and, producing the statutes, which he had 
concealed under his gown, pointed out to the astonished 
and discomfited proctor the statute which enjoined it. . 
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Another illustration may be given, which is more 
serious, pertaining to theology, not costume. In 1 836» 
the Crown nominated in the undoubted exercise of its 
legitimate authority Dr. Hampden, to be the Regius 
Professor of Divinity. Oxford was up in arms at the 
latitudinarian appointment. One Head of a College, since 
made a bishop» went so far as to announce that he would 
give no testimonials to those who attended Dr. Hamp- 
den's lecfures : the bishops, however, declared that they 
would ordain no one who had not, and this dignitary 
was therefore obliged to give way. But this was not 
all: Dr. Fusey raked up an old statute, long obso- 
lete and forgotten, and under that statute succeeded 
in getting the Board of Heresy reconstituted. By 
this Board an exclusion was passed against the 
Regius Professor. A few years afterwards the resus- 
citated and reconstituted Board of Heresy turned round 
on its reviver, sat in judgment on a sermon of Dr. 
Pusey, and pronounced that sermon heretical. Dr. Pusey 
might have been fined or imprisoned, but the Board 
was content with prohibiting him from preaching for 
two years; and we wonder whether the Tractarian 
Doctor continued, during these two years, to receive 
the income of his canonry ! But though prevented from 
preaching in the University, he was not debarred from 
preaching elsewhere, and it is a matter of notoriety that 
during his suspension, this proscribed heretic had the 
free range of the diocese of Exeter. . In the case of Mr. 
M'Mullen, his exercise for his degree in divinity was 
pronounced by Dr. Hampden to be heretical, — himself 
the heretical Regius Professor of Divinity ! But Mr. 
M'Mullen still remained the heretical Fellow of an 
orthodox College. In 1845 the great performer was 
Mr. Ward : this gentleman had been degraded from his 
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degree; but though he declared he subscribed the 
Articles ia a non-natural sense, he is still a clergyman 
of the Church of Elngland. 

These examples may suffice to elucidate the applica- 
tion of the statutes, the happy agreement sub^ting 
among the Heads of the Universities and the Heads of 
the Church, and the success of subscription-tests in 
producing peace and uniformity in ecclesiastical govern- 
ment and discipline. Were a parUamentary commission 
appointed, with full power to enquire into all the 
the charters and muniments of the Universities, and 
also, as an explanatory comment upon them, into the 
practices of the Colleges, there seems little doubt that 
every House would be found to have so trampled 
under foot the ordinances of the founders, as to give 
an ample plea in equity that a decree of forfeiture of 
their possessions should be pronounced against all of 
them. One signal proof may be given of perversion of 
rievenues, in the management of the gorgeous endow- 
ments of King's College. This House was founded hy 
Henry VI., and consists of a Provost, and seventy 
Fellows and scholars, who are supplied by election from 
Eton College. Eton College is the nursery of King's 
College, Cambridge. Now the statutes of this founda- 
tion declare that it is for the benefit of '' the poor and 
indigent;" — paupereset indigentes: whereas the wealthy 
sons of the wealthy Fellows of Eton are commonly 
elected into it, to the injury of those for whom King's 
, College was founded. The lists of Fellowships for 
the last fifty years prove how strongly the current of 
elections has turned in favour of certain names and 
families, and how much less the poor and indigent have 
been nourished in this stately monument of jobs, than, 
by right, they might demand. 
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** The enonnoas revenues of King's College," Mr. 
Beverley remarks, " may be seen by all men in that 
beautiful pile of palaces which the seventy monks have 
lately constructed for themselves ; and 8urely» if ever 
Gothic grandeur was thrown away, it is on this frater- 
nity, who fatten ingloriously in Gothic apartments; who 
take degrees by a particular charter, without exami- 
nation ; who are privileged to be ignorant, and nurtured 
to be useless ; who, having acted the log in the College, 
are elected off to act the stork in the College livings ; 
and who, if they were all swept away to-morrow 
morning into the Red Sea, would be missed nowhere 
but in their own halls and butteries, and be as Httle 
lamented as the unhoused friars and Jesuits of liberated 

France." 

IV.— Professorial and Tutorial Systems. 

The tutorial system that has been introduced into 
the Universities, is inconsistent with the ordinances of 
the founders. According to the rules, Professors are 
obliged to give lectures, and attendance on them is 
enforced by the statutes; but they now form no essen- 
tial part of the routine of University education, which is 
carried on by College tutors and private tutors, who 
are unknown to the statutes. These encroachments 
of the Collegiate bodies has lowered the standard of 
general education. While the University was para- 
mount, it amplified the means of instruction in ac- 
commodation to the great ends which a University pro- 
poses ; but the Colleges limit the ends which the Uni- 
versity attempts, to the capacity of the inferior instru- 
ments which the intrusive system employs. The one 
afforded education in all the sciences ; the other pro- 
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fesses to furnish only elementary tuition in the lowest. 
•' In the superseded system," Sir William Hamilton 
remarks, ** the degrees in all the faculties were solemn 
testimonials that the graduate had accomplished a 
regular course of study in the public schools of the 
University, and approved his competence by exercise 
and examination ; and on these degrees, only as soch 
testimonials, and solely for the public good, were there 
bestowed by the civil legislature great and exclusive 
privileges in the Church, in the Courts of Law, and 
in the practice of medicine. In the superseding system, 
degrees in all the faculties, except the lowest department 
of the lowest, certify neither a course of academical 
study, nor any ascertained proficiency in the graduate; 
and these now nominal distinctions retain their privi- 
leges to the public detriment, and for the benefit only 
of those by whom they have been deprived of their sig- 
nificance." The revolution which has been wrought 
has, in fact, been the application of the monitorial 
system, which has failed, of the Bell and Lancaster 
schools; the taught have themselves become the 
teachers, and inoculate the students with a few limited 
and marketable acquirements, instead of laying a solid 
foundation for general instruction. 

The Professors do not appear to blame for these inno- 
vations. Lecturing may be a dull and inefiicient mode 
of communicating knowledge to young persons, but, 
without lacking leal or ability, they seem to have done 
all their duties required of them. Their failure has 
certainly not resulted from over-pay, for there is no 
lavish expenditure of money upon these gentlemen. 
The majority of them are working, or ready to work, 
for a consideration which would be scorned by a bar- 
rister's clerk or a commercial traveller. Many of the 
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official stipends are below 100/.; very few are above 
300/., inclusive of students' fees. The two great prizes 
are the Divinity IVofessorships at Cambridge, the 
original emoluments of which were augmented by the 
theological partialities of King James to a respectable 
sum. But even when, these are thrown into the heap, 
the average dividend remains exceedingly small. 

The remarkable point of the case, then, is not re- 
dundant pay. It is the extraordinary abandonment to ^ 
which the tutorial system has reduced the Professor- 
ships. In the two Universities reside from 1,500 to 
2,000 students. For the instruction, edification, of 
entertainment of these four thousand scholarsr lectures 
are provided on twenty different subjects, by fifty 
different Professors. But even this intellectual spread 
is laid in vain. There are no guests at the table, the 
invitations are refused, and the baked meats are spoiled. 
With one or two exceptions, the Professors return 
their number of pupils, (Pari, Paper, No. 80, Sess. 
1846,) as varying from five to five-and- twenty. Fifteen 
is a respectable number. Some have never collected an 
audience yet, and are still charged with the unimparted 
scientific accumulation of years. Others who have 
known better days have struggled on to the end, and 
have only ceased to lecture when the last man vanished. 
A few doomed spirits, says a clever expositor of this 
effete system, cannot even embrace or anticipate this 
mournful term of their labours. By a testamentary 
malediction of their founders they are condemned etenx- 
ally to lecture — whether with an audience or without 
one — either to anybody or nobody ;— the delivery of the 
lectures, either as sermons or soliloquies, must be 
formally attested, or the salary vanishes, and the placet 
becomes void. A score or two of students in particular 
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faculties are similarly bound to certain attendances, and 
this reciprocal compulsion might be expected to gene- 
rate one or two satisfactory assemblages. Bat, nnhap- 
pily, the pieces do not dovetail with each other. The 
Professor who is bound to be listened to is not always 
the Professor who is bound to speak. A student may 
be driven to attend lectures which may never be deli- 
vered, and a lecturer to address an audience which may 
never be formed. 

The report of the Cambridge Professors is the fuller 
of the two. Some record their destitution as concisely 
as possible. Others have a bitter satisfaction in stating 
their unmerited misfortunes. The venerable Professor 
of Modem History is evidently in the fittest state of 
mind of any. The tone of plaintive resignation which 
breathes through his statement is a pattern to all. He 
once had students — "eighty, say, or ninety." The 
"little-go" struck off one-fourth at a blow; "College 
examinations" decimated hb narrowing circle: and 
*' private tuition" soon scattered the remnant to the 
winds. The intrepid devotion with which these gentle- 
men have struggled against the ebbing tide is beyond 
all praise. A German Professor once reclaimed his 
truant class and outshone his rivals by advertising 
vivisection. The Cambridge corps have been equally 
energetic, but less fortunate. The Professor of Geology^ 
without the fear of the statute De Morum Modestid 
before his eyes, announces his periodical excursion- 
trains, and leads his class from the livery-stables to the 
gravel-pits. The Professor of Botany proclaims a 
herborizing expedition, and musters his diminished 
force in heavy marching order, with sandwich-tins and 
beetle-boxes — 
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'* Firm and slow-paced, a horrid front they form. 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the .storm/' 

The Professor of Chemistry used annually to kill a cat 
by an electric shock ; but of late years the fees have 
.been insufficient,' and the solemn sacrifice is disconti- 
nued. The Professor of Bxperimental Philosophy is in 
the worst plight of all. At any other place the attrac- 
tion of machinery is irresistible. The engine-room of 
a Margate steamer is choked up with enquiring heads ; 
and an acting steam coffee-mill in the window will 
treble the customers of any grocer in Whitechapel. 
But Cambridge birds are not to be so caught. Low- 
pressure steam-engines and long- action pistons are ex- 
hibited in vain. The official income of years has been 
sunk in the apparatus ; but the academical public dis- 
regatds the awful sacrifice. 

However anomalous this condition of things may 
appear, it is perfectly understood on the spot, where 
the matter has been recently discussed, with a spirit 
and copiousness unusual even in University pamphleteer- 
ing. The private tutors, who have become the new 
favouriteis, defend themselves there on the prevalent 
doctrine of open competition. They have no protection 
to their trade, yet it increases, for the reason that 
every trade will increase. They supply the best article, 
and they get the roost demand; A student takes a 
private tutor, because he finds that unless he does so, he 
is outstript by those who do. He pays him his price, 
because every year's experience shews him that it will 
best answer his purpose to do so. If he could have got 
what he wanted cheaper or nearer home, he would have 
saved himself the expense and trouble. He comes to the 
University not to select his study or extend his general 
knowledge^ but gain honours and a fellowship. Theso 
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are the prizes, and which can only be won by profi- 
ciency in classical and mathematical learning. He there- 
fore passes by the chemical and geological lecture- 
rooms, not because he slights the Professors or dislikes 
their subjects, but because "Mcy won't pay." As regards 
his main object, his attendance there would be merely a 
recreation. He cannot afford it ; he might as well be 
in the boat-house or the cricket-field. 

On such grounds the conduct of the students and of 
the private tutors seems natural and defensible. They 
act on the common motives and seductions which 
influence the world in general. Circumstances have 
opened a profitable vocation to the private tutor, and he 
foUows it ; and the student finding his tutorial aid most 
conducive to the only beneficial objects he can attain 
at the University, he avails himself of it. Still, if all 
the students were to employ private tutors, it would 
neutralise the individual benefit to each: being all 
alike crammed for the examination, they would be all 
alike forced up to the same level of competition for the 
rewards and distinctions of the University. On the 
other hand, if there are students so poor that they can- 
not afford the expense of a private tutor, why then tfte 
system operates unfairly, in placing them at a disad* 
vantage. 

This, however, is a mere crotchet in the main en- 
quiry. Private tutors may be blameless, but not so the 
system that has called into existence their instru- 
mentality. There can be no doubt that the Uni- 
versities were not intended to be seminaries of 
elementary instructions, but foundations for the cul- 
ture and diffusion of learning and science of the 
highest class. They are not frequented as primary 
sohoals ; it is not juveniles who resort to the Umver3i<* 
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ties, but mostly young meu, between eighteen and 
twenty -two years of age, who seek them to finish a 
course of education commenced in the public schools 
or elsewhere. But this, the end and purport of their 
original endowment, has not been 'carried out ; it has 
been annulled and set aside by recent innovations. 
Modern science is not cultivated at 'Oxford or Cam- 
bridge: only the learning of the ancients, and which 
it is not likely the founders of colleges intended should 
maintain educational ascendancy, if outstript by subse« 
quent and more useful scientific acquisitions. Yet pro- 
ficiency in the classics and mathematics •continue to 
form the only attainments that lead to University 
distinctions and prizes, and of course they are the only 
kinds of knowledge sedulously cultivated by those who 
seek them. Political philosophy, modem history, as- 
tronomy, botany, geology, chemistry, and the other 
sciences that constitute the pride and boast of the 
present age, have been exiled, and a person who has 
won the highest honours of Oxford or Cambridge may 
have no greater mastery over them than an uninstructed 
peasant. Even the more recent Professorships, of 
Botany and Modem History, founded by George I. and 
George IIL, «eem to have sunk under the existing 
course of academical examination. It forms a curious 
enquiry, how this retrograde system originated, and 
under what influence it continues to be maintained. It 
will be seen that it is no relic of Popery, but an 
infliction of Protestant times, introduced since the panic 
of the French revolution, when it was deemed most 
conservative to discourage the more progressive depart- 
ments of human knowledge. « 

The two sources to which this revolution in academical 
tuition may be most distinctly traced, are, the ascend- 
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ancy of the sacerdotal class in the government of the 
Universities, and the statute of examination of 1800. 
The power of the Caput to veto any spark of improve- 
ment at Camhridge, has heen already explained, and a 
similar extinguishing authority exists at Oxford. It 
was under Archbishop Laud that the heads of colleges 
were first raised to the rank of a public body» called the 
Hebdomadal Board, to whom the privilege was given 
of proposing new laws to the House of Convocation. 
To the latter, consisting of the Doctors and Masters of 
Arts, the supreme legislation was still left, but without 
the power of initiating any new measures: they might 
sanction laws, but could not originate any. The heads 
were by the constitution of the colleges, almost all 
ecclesiastics, chosen from among the fellows of their 
respective colleges. Hence the origin of priestly 
government — of its disabilities, and its compressing 
influence on University education. 

From this period it was almost inevitable, that the 
predilections of men of one profession, and the interests 
of the collegiate bodies to which they belong, would 
give a class character to the academical system, and 
prevail over interests of a more general and national 
character. Soon after the Reformation, several new 
readerships and professorships were founded, and the 
teaching of the undergraduates came to be divided 
between certain Masters of Arts belonging to the col- 
leges, and the Professors appointed by the Universities. 
The latter would have acquired an ascendancy, had 
they been supported by the Heads of Colleges, who 
were entrusted with the charge of watching over the 
statutes, and all scholastic improvements. But they 
neglected their duties — ceased to compel students to 
attend public lectures regularly; and they frequently 
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allowed some of the Professors to desist from lecturing 
altogether ; which many of them, from indolence, and 
from finding their audiences fall off, were disposed to 
do, especially as their instructions were given gratis. 
At a later period this arrangement was found defective ; 
that the Professors were negligent, and that the students 
undervalued what cost them nothing ; so that fees were 
permitted to he exacted. But in Oxford the Professors 
were supplanted in respect to these fees hy the college 
tutors, to whom a large part of the business of educa- 
tion was thus gradually transferred. It did not, how- 
ever, thrive under their direction ; academical discipline 
became lax, and the provision for education defective in 
the extreme. It was often difficult to find a college 
tutor competent to undertake the office, and there was 
occasionally only one or two of the resident fellows 
willing to undertake it. Instead of these important 
places being open to free and fair competition, they were 
mostly held by self-appointed teachers. 

In this state matters appear to have continued till 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. Occasion- 
ally there were examinations, and a revival of studious 
habits in a particular college ; or some professor gave a 
popular course of lectures, and drew large audiences. 
But the general indolence of instructors and the dissi- 
pation of the students had become so flagrant, that a 
reform of some kind was imperatively forced on the 
governing body. Many plans were devised for carrying 
it'> into effect. As the annual or terminal exami- 
nations in several colleges had been found most 
useful in maintaining oi;|derly habits among the young 
men, it was proposed to improve the public examina- 
tions, which had become a mere form, and to compel 
every one to pass them before obtaining his first degree. 
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Honours were to be awarded to those who distinguished 
themselves. 

It was now evident that the form the new examina- 
tion would take would determine the studies that 
would or would not be encouraged at Oxford. AD 
those studies which could not lead to academical dis- 
tinction would be proscribed: whatever science was 
omitted in the list selected for a trial of strength, would 
not merely be slighted, but expunged from the acade- 
mical course. Academical honours were no empty 
bubble to struggle for, they might lead to rich fel- 
lowships, livings, bishoprics, and other solid advantages. 
" If the Heads of Houses and Members of Convoca- 
tion," Mr. Lyell* remarks, "had simply been legis- 
lating for national objects, and had not been the re- 
presentatives of private and collegiate interests, which 
were not always identical with those of the public, it 
would have been easy to devise a comprehensive scheme 
of examinations, consisting of several boards, to which 
the professors as well as tutors would have been ap- 
pointed, in strict accordance with the spirit and even 
letter of the old statutes than the new law which was 
then enacted. But this might soon have entirely altered 
the relative positions in which the college tutors now 
stood to the public readers and professors. The latter 
would have acquired great consequence in convocations, 
and had such a measure been proposed by the Heb- 

* The eminent Geologist. In his recent '* Travels in 
North America," Mr. Lyell institutes an interesting inquiry 
into the relative state of the American and English Univer- 
sities ; and gives a lucid exposition of recent changes, and 
the present condition of Oxford, of which University he wai 
a member, and to which valuable chapter of his work we 
have been much indebted. 
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domadal Board, it would probably have been lost* 
Accordingly, it was soon found that the new examina- 
tion statute of 1800 was to be worked by the college 
tutors — young men for the most part, about thirty 
years of age ; and such being the case, no one can 
deny that studies embracing the Greek and Roman 
■writers on history, philosophy, poetry, logic, rhetoric, 
and ethics, besides Christian theology, was as extensive 
a range as was compatible with such an executive." 
All the more progressive branches of knowledge were 
necessarily excluded ; for as these are modified every 
year, by new facts, discoveries, and investigations, the 
preceptor, to keep pace with them, must have leisure to 
devote his mind to one subject 

It is manifest, from this exposition, that the mono- 
poly interests of the colleges fixed the present boun- 
daries of University Education. The new statute, 
however, did not pass without a severe struggle. The 
Rector of Lincoln College, in particular, opposed it as 
a measure that would extinguish all ** thirst of know- 
ledge." ** There would henceforward," he said, "be 
no University at all, but a system of cramming and 
partial teaching, after which the student would go out 
into the world with a narrow mind and darker under^ 
itanding.^* All which has literally come to pass. But 
though the ends compassed by the new course of 
examination were trivial and useless in the extreme, it 
imposed severe duties on the students, and necessitated 
another revolution in collegiate instructors. 

^'As the business of education," says Mr. Lyell, 
" had previously passed from the public readers and 
professors to the college tutors, so the latter were now 
in' no small degree superseded by the private tutors 
or ' crammers.' " These were graduates chosen by the 

o 
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young men themselves, at an expente of 40^ cnr 50/. 
a-year, to read with them in term-time and racatioii, 
and prepare them for the examination. These yomf^ 
teachers watch the examinations, are acquainted with 
the style of the questions, whether vivd voce or on 
paper, and often with the peculiar views of the exand' 
ner. It is their business to prevent their pupil from 
wasting his strength on topics not likely to be adverted 
to, and often to enable him to get by rote answers 
to certain interrogatories. The students are fireqnentlj 
unable to obtain this aid from the college tutor, whose 
system of lecturing is more general^ and who cannot 
direct his attention to the individual wants and capaci- 
ties of every pupil. The undergraduatesy therefore^ 
may be required to attend between ten and one o*dock 
the lectures of the college tntollB. The next two honn 
(from one to three) are generally occupied by tha 
private tutors, comprising that portion of the day diir> 
ing which the professors are by statute required to 
lecture. At three o'clock, it is high time for the yoaag 
men to seek recreation and exercise, so that tSL thd 
youths, especially the cleverest ones, are so entirelj 
absorbed in a routine of study connected with the 
examinations, that the professional dass-rooma mart 
unavoidably be abandoned. Bachelors of Ajta and 
other graduates had heretofore been in the habit d 
attending public lectures, but most of them now be* 
came engrossed with the new and lucrative hus^ieu ((f 
cramming.' 

This is at Oxford, where Mr. Lyell was a student. A 
change of a like kind took place about the same time i^ 
Cambridge. There, according to Dr« Peacock, now Besn 
of Ely, and many years an eminent tutor at Trinity CoU 
lege, a large proportion of the students resort to prifsto 
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tators. These teachers, he remarks, are " young and 
inexperienced, and not competent to convey enlarged 
views" to their pupils. The labour imposed upon them, 
is too absorbing and severe to allow of the simultaneous 
prosecution of origmal studies; and '• this unhappy 
system," he continues, " has contributed more than any 
other cause, to the very general, and, in some respects, 
just complaints which have been made of late years, 
of the paucity of works pf learning and research which 
had issued from the University of Cambridge." 

There are two University examinations at Cambridge. 
When the student has kept four terms and is in his 
£fth, he undergoes his first examination in the Senate 
House ; this is called the previous examination, or the 
*' Little go ;" and in it the undergraduate is examined in 
one of the four Gospels, or Acts of the Apostles in 
Greek, Paley's Evidences of Christianity, and one of 
the Greek and one of the Latin classics. The next 
examination is for a degree, and for which a previous 
xesideoce of three years, at least, is requisite. The 
nmnmum knowledge required to take a degree is elicited 
by an examination in the first parts of algebra and 
arithmetic, and the first four books of Euclid. The 
highest honours are gained by examinations in every 
bnmch of mathematics, as at present understood. 
Glasaical honours are also awarded to those who seek 
theniy and who have previously obtained a mathematical 
honoiur. 

At Oxford, we believe, a like course of examination is 
followed, with a greater leaning to the classics. Ancient 
learning, not modem science, is the main scope of 
inqoitition at both Universities, and the latter is only 
adnutted in elucidation of the former; the Oxford 
■tatnte of 1830 only permitting the *' writings of the 

o2 
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modems^* to be referred to,— that " the philosophy of 
the ancients may be illustrated in the schools." So 
that Liebig or Lyell» Herschell or Faraday, may be 
called in aid to bolster up the authority of Aristotle, 
Thales, or Pythagora8> but not to supersede them. 



The preceding offers as distinct a view as we have 
been able to deduce, of the late changes and present 
government and educational system of the national 
Universities. It only remains to submit a few general 
conclusions, and to collect the most striking and notice- 
able anomalies. 

That which constantly fixes attention, is the predo- 
minance of ecclesiastical authority. A kind of theocracy 
governs at both Universities. All the directive power, 
both at Oxford and Cambridge, appears to be vested 
in clergymen, or, at least, in those who have taken 
theological degrees. Now, for a body of eodesiastics 
to direct the course of modem science, is just as €t as it 
would be for the bench of Bishops to direct the coarse 
of legislation in the Imperial Parliament. It is in coOf 
sequence of clerical ascendancy that the most original and 
applicable branches of knowledge are discouraged, and 
most of them have been banished from the Univernties.' 
The authorities act, apparently, on the brief reasoning 
of the Caliph who burnt the Alexandrine library :— ** K 
the subjects," said he, " treated in this immense assem- 
blage of volumes are not comprised in the Alcorany they 
are worthless ; if they be, they are superfluous. • The 
Alcoran is all-sufficient for believers : apply the: tordu" 
It has happened, however, more fortunately in Ekigland; 
for while Cambridge and Oxford have withdrawn their 
countenance from studies connected with physical sci* 
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ence, the wants of advancing civilisation have afforded 
to them increasing patronage. It is felt that astronomy 
is indispensable to navigation, chemistry to agriculture 
and various arts, geology to mining, botany to medicine, 
and so of the rest. 

The inferior class of studies patronised has opened 
the way for the next remarkable feature, namely, in the 
inferior preceptorial agency employed in the Universi- 
ties. The private tutor holds the place of the monitor 
of the common schools of Bell and Ijancaster. The 
taught has become the teacher. What the young 
graduate has superficially acquired, he superficially com- 
municates; having just completed his own curriculum, 
he immediately sets up to sell his acquirements, and 
instruct the next comer in the parrot-like notes and apt 
dexterities which> at the least expense of time -and 
trouble, may qualify him to be an equally successful 
competitor in the University lists. 

Can this be a routine consistent with the foundation 
and aim of such princely endowments as those oi 
Oxford and Cambridge ? The educational machinery is 
not equal to that of the ordinary grammar-school, and 
inferior to that of many of the great public schools, 
"with one or the other of which, it is probable, the 
student had been familiar, prior to his matriculation. 
In consequence, the student is not inducted to a higher 
standard of instruction: in lieu of being raised to a 
higher form by a residence at the University, he is 
reduced to a lower than that he may have occupied at 
Eton, Winchester, the Charterhouse, or Christ's Hos- 
pital. This retrograde movement in his school career 
is not compensated by the intervention of the college 
tutor; his duties are too general and absorbing to 
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enable him to supply the deficiencies of the piifate 
stipendiary. 

The third feature of interest is liie quality of Uni* 
versity education. University degrees are no certifieate 
of the general development of the faculties, or of 
modern scientific acquirements. Perhaps there are no 
two cities in the empire of equal sizcy in soeh a state 
of ignorance in intellectual matters of present use 
ind concernment^ as Oxford and Cambridge, and whidi 
have done so little to advance them. The Doctors and 
Masters of Arts may say it is not their business to 
inculcate the knowledge of common life; their Tocatiaa 
is higher. Very well; follow it. But they do not 
Their academical legislation neither encourages the or- 
dinary and useful, nor the abstract and tranBcendentsl 
departments of knowledge. The education they give is 
only fit for school-boys or pedants. Classics and ma- 
thematics are no doubt estimable studies, but they oon* 
tribute only in a limited degree to the vast ocean of 
tniths that are now expanding the human mind, and 
advancing the world, morally and physically, in its 
career of civilisation. 

Oxford and Cambridge assume to be the nurseries for 
training the governing classes of the community. Bat 
few would urge that the Universities supply the requi- 
site mental culture for the natural position and aotift 
duties of patrician life. The most entire mastery of 
ancient learning would not make an accompUi^d meai* 
ber of Parliament, magistrate, or even incumbent of any 
populous or intellig^t parish. Julius Csesar was doubt- 
less accompHshed in all the heathen learning whiek is 
the pride of the Universities, but he would have been 
very unfit to govern or legislate for a modem oom- 
munity. But if Oxford or Cambridge does not afford 
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the requisite training for patricians* where are they to 
go to finish their edacation ? They mnst hare a pre- 
paratory school somewhere, to qualify them for the 
discharge of what they esteem their inheritable rights 
to gOTem» unless they must continue^ as it was fordiold 
they would, (p. 289,) " to go out into the world with a 
narrow mind and darker understanding" than the rest 
of society* 

This is, in truth, precisely what has happened, and 
eompletes the opprobrium of the University system. It 
has not even educated the higher classes; they have 
been educated by the people, and a constant drag on 
their progress. Civil, religious, and commercial free- 
dom were long inculcated by the unendowed intellect 
of the country, but found no encouragement at Oxford 
or Cambridge. In addition to the discoveries of phy* 
aical and mechanical science, political and moral philo- 
sophy, form tiie chief acquisitions of modem civilisation, 
and whether these shall be preserved and advanced, 
d^>ends much on the question of University reform* 

v.— Rkvsnuss of the Universities. 

The endowments of the Universities pertain both to 
Catholic and Protestant times. The advantages o| 
knowledge have always been so apparent, that it is 
in^ssible to name any ascendancy, or fix on any period 
when it was not encouraged. Id the darkest period 
of the Middle Ages were numerous seminaries of learn- 
ing. Next to the Universities the principal were the 
cathedral schools, the leading object of which was to 
fdocate yonng men for the churdi, and the bishop of which 
was the dnef if not the only teacher. There were also 
•ehools of sdence, especially of medicine, and of church 
mnuc, and for tiie instructioa of the monks in writing. 
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In the chief cities and towns were the illustrious schools 
in which youth were taught grammar, logic, and othear 
brancKes of learning. William Fitz-Stephen, who lived 
in the reign of Henry II., says there were three of 
these illustrious schools firmly established in London; 
besides others that were occasionally opened by such 
masters as had obtained a high reputation for. learning; 

All these schools continued to flourish through the 
thirteenth century. The zeal for learning, according 
to Roger Bacon, had never been greater than at this 
period, and the throng of students to the most cele- 
brated marts was immense. We may, refuse to credit 
the old chroniclers who reckon the number at Oxford 
and elsewhere at ten, twenty, and thirty thousand ; but 
it is certain that the schools were often so crowded 
together as to be exposed to great hardships, owing to 
the exorbitant price demanded for board and lodging, 
and which originated violent quarrels between them 
and the citizens. It was to obviate these broils that 
generous persons were induced to found houses for 
the gratuitous accommodation of both teachers and 
students. These steps succeeded so well, that the 
founding of colleges became the prevalent taste of 
the rich and benevolent in this age, as the founding 
of monasteries had been in an earlier period. In con- 
sequence, a great many noble colleges and halls were 
erected and endowed, in both Universities, between the 
middle of the thirteenth and the close of the fifteenth 
centuries. 

The Reformation for a while embarrassed the pro- 
gress of the Universities. The disruption of the Old 
Church of England caused dissensions in the seats of 
learning, and many students left who did not acquiesce 
in the new doctrines. The temper of Henry VIII. 
was 80 capricious and uncertain, and the policy of his 
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three immediate successors so . contradictory, that it 
was difficult to know what was the religion by law 
established for the current year ; still less to calculate 
what would be the statutable orthodoxy for the year 
ensuing. Reasonable fears were also entertained that, 
as the monastic property had been confiscated, the 
endowments of the Universities might not long be 
spared ; so that literature and the church became pre- 
carious and uninviting pursuits. The halls, depending 
for support on the confluence of students, were mostly 
ruined. Land and houses fell in value in Oxford, 
which enabled the colleges to purchase considerable 
property from the impoverished citizens for a trifling 
sum. It was doubtless the foundation of a large por- 
tion of the present revenue of the University, and soon 
after, of renewed prosperity. Within half a century after 
the Reformation six new colleges had been established, 
some of .which h^d been built on the sites of sup- 
pressed monasteries, or on land obtained in grants from 
the Crown, or purchased at an insignificant price. 
Alter this period only one college was founded, namely, 
in 1610, and three halls changed into colleges in 1610, 
1 702, and 1 740. Cambridge experienced similar vicis- 
situdes which it is not necessary to follow. All her 
colleges were founded between 1247 and 1598, with 
the exception of iDowning, which was founded in 
1800. 

From this retrospect it is manifest, that the present 
riches of the Universities had their chief origin either 
in the munificence of the Papal times, or from accumu- 
lations made out of the spoils of the Reformation. As 
to any proprietary rights derived from the original 
endowments of the colleges, they no more pertain to 
the Church of England than to the Dissenters, or any 
other sect that has become separated from the ancien: 
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religion of the countrj. The question of origin, how- 
erer, is not so important as the actual amount of the 
rerenues of Oxford and Cambridge. In conunan wi& 
all ancient endowments they have been augmented m 
value by the extraordinary progress of the nation in 
wealth and productiye industry. What the amouAi 
may be has never been officially communicated; but i 
very important statement on the subject was made at 
Newcastle, to the British Association for tiie Advance- 
ment of Science, by the Rev. H. L. Jones, M.A. ani 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and whidi we 
shall subjoin. 

According to the statement of this gentleman, oom- 
piled from the most authentic private and puUk 
documents, the following is the amount and distrSm- 
tion of the Hevenaes of the two Universities :— 

In OxFOBD the heads of income were as follows :— 

24 Heads of Colleges j£18^ 

657 Fellows U6^ 

393 Scholarships 6.O30 

199 College Offices 15,1tf 

885 Benefices and Incumbencies .... 136|50i 

College Revenues 15^670 

Kent of Rooms 11,790 

Total . . £467,005 

In Cambridge there are — 

17 Heads of Colleges £12,650 

431 Fellows SO,2S0 

793 Scholarships ....... 13,890 

179 College Offices 17,750 

252 Prizes , MdO 

Rent of Rooms , VSJKH 

College Revenues . . . . • • 133, 



Oxford . . . . . £283,998 
Cambridge . . « ^ 457,005 

Total . . £741,003 
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This is doubtless a large revenue to be expended on 
ibe education of between ihree and four thousand 
young gentlemen, especially for the very imperfect 
education which is received at the Universities. K to 
this sum were added the extra expenses of the stu- 
dents, for pivate tutors, and from their lavish style of 
MTOig, the total result woiild be staggering. The 
heads of colleges, fellows, and officials, having such 
ample means for ostentation and indulgence, it is not 
surprising that the example is sought to be followed 
by l^e students. 

Neither can there be any wonder at the aristocracy 
kept up at the Univen^es. Excessive wealth always 
ari^nates it; and the funds appear to be abundant, 
bodi at Oxford and Cambridge. The great distinctions 
assigned to mere birth and rank are the opprobrium of 
both places. In the University oi Cambridge, a commoner 
18 obliged to wait seven years before he can take the 
degree of Master of Arts ; a nobleman, or nobleman's 
son, or person having royal blood in his veins, is 
iMowed to take the same degree in less than three 
years, as if these were some patridan road to learning. 
One would think, as Mr. Christie observed in his able 
speech on University Beform,"* that ^' these are the 
werf persons who could best afford to devote a longer 
time to college education." They are certainly the 
persons whose education is most an object of nationd 
eonoem, being our hereditary legislators. In all the 
ooUeges of both Universities, invidious distinctions are 
mooQided to rank, at table, and even at seats in the 
ooUege and chapel. A noiblemen also wears a silk 
9M¥n, which on grand days he ^changes for one of 

** House of Commons, April 10, 1845. 
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purple and gold; this fine gown, after being worn 
perhaps six or seven times, becomes a perquisite of 
his tutor, when he leaves college. On all occasions a 
nobleman, even in the college-chapel, takes precedence 
of the head of his college ; and on receiving a honorary 
degree, he is greeted with a laudatory oration on the 
lustre of his ancestrj. At one time the gentlemen- 
commoners were required to go to church only once of 
a Simday, while all other undergraduates were required 
to go four times. The pride and meanness of Oxford 
— for both were requisite to its production — have 
originated a word in the language, namely, "toft- 
hunting ; " tuft being the collegiate distinction of the 
son of a baron. It is monstrous that such vain 
distinctions should be kept up in places consecrated, 
as the world supposes, to piety and learning. If 
there be any spot on earth in which the "learned 
pate" ought not to be permitted to "duck to the 
golden fool," it is certainly in one set apart for 
education. 

It has been remarked, that the stranger who visited 
Cambridge for a few hours, as many now do by rail- 
way, would be struck with the air of learning and 
religion that seems, at first sight, to give a graceful 
colouring to these ancient seats of wisdom. The 
college courts are of solemn and imposing architecture; 
some are very beautiful; and all look venerable, either 
from their real or well-imitated antiquity. The smooth- 
ness of the lawns, the close-shaven green, the secluded 
gardens, the old trees, the silent and sleepy Cam, the 
bells from a hundred towers, the costume of the 
students and the pomp of men in authority, the 
frequent summons to chapel and prayers, and the 
still more frequent summons to Hall and^ eating, 
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make a whole that takes the imagination back to 
monastic days, when all was *' undisturbed wickedness 
and superstition ;**. when no Reform Bill had troubled 
the repose of priests or peers, and when Thomas 
Aquinas and the tithe- taker ruled undisputed in the 
intellects and purses of Englishmen. The Cambridge 
men look at hall- time in such sober earnest — so many 
young men are seen hastening through the streets at 
that time, with an evident anxiety to gain something 
that may be advantageous to them, that a stranger 
might admire the appearance, and bless the land where 
there was so wholesome a nurse of the rising genera- 
tion. At chapel-time he might be struck, perhaps, 
with the novel appearance of three or four hundred 
youths, in white linen, prostrate in well-simulated devo- 
tion. He might admire the organ, the wax candles, 
the painted windows, the high altar, covered with cloth 
of gold, the large plates and flagons of gold, for the 
sacramental service, the sheeted chaunters, and all the 
varieties of hoods, copes, ruffs, rochets, scarfs, and 
caps, worn by the various graduates in their stations; 
he might be struck with surprise at the vastness of 
some of the libraries; and seeing hall, chapel, and 
library adorned with busts, statues, and pictures of 
the ancient sons of learning, might think he was at the 
foimtain-head of wisdom and learning. This, however, 
would be a great mistake : a chapel is not a synonyme 
for religion, nor a library for science, and the cloisters 
are by no means exclusively devoted to pious or 
learned meditation. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge are renowned for volup- 
tuousness ; not for hard study or hard fare. The resident 
Fellows and Tutors are very Sybarites in luxury, and 
which their large revenues render an almost natural 
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indulgence. The general bearing of the Dons, as they 
are tormed, is in the Sardanapulus style, and fiensuid 
and effeminate in a h^h degree. ^' Their dinnen 
and wine parties/' says Mr. Bei^eiley, ^'are ftequent; 
their ^ntertaimnents eostly and superb. A tutor of t 
college, whose general habits would lead him to the 
side of economy, has told me, that, with the united 
profits of his feUowship and tutorship^ he £nds it 
difficult to keep out of debt at the end of the yeaz. 
He assured me that no 'economy could save mon^, 
vnless he i^ould altogether renounce tibe intercourse ef 
collegiate sodety, and live like a monk by himsell" 
Let it, however, be remembered, that every one of 
these private entertidnments is against t^e college 
statutes, and that the dormant law does not suppose 
that a Fellow can dine anywhere but at the public 
table; nevertheless, some of the FeUows always dine 
im their private apartments, or are not seen in Hall 
ludf-a-dozen times in the year. An inspection of ihe 
apartments of a Tutor or a Fellow would at once satisfy, 
Isbat no slender purse must be required for the dismay 
of luxury that there offers itself. In some a oostlj 
apparatus of alabaster vases, r^iresentations of naked 
Graces, Yenuses, Galipyges, sleeping Cupids, bathing 
nymphs, brisk satyrs, and aU the hieroglyplw of the 
lingam-Yoni, manifestly declare that these veneraUe 
hermits have not forgotten their classical theology.*'* 
Witihi such inciting examples in preceptors, one cannot 
be surprised at the Galileo career of the pupils. Of 
thesQ, too, Mr. Beverley has left some vivid le- 
nunisoenoes. The young men generally arrive with 
purses well replemehed — say 200/. or 9WL to beg^ 

* lictter to Ihe Diike of ^Gloucester, p. 15. 
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with. This soon flies; bat it is quiokly discovered the 
tradespeople allow unlimited credit. "Books, the imple- 
ments of the tea-table, wine, and I know not what ef 
etieras must be procured, according to the custom of 
the place. The tradespeople send in many .artides, as 
a matter of course, of which the freshman can hardly 
gness the object. He meets his old BchoolfeUows, some 
freshmen fike himgdf, some who have sAready been 
soaking in the stream of dissipation lor three termsL 
Ck>mpotations to keep up the spirits begin with as Ixtde 
delay as possible. Iteeepto duke furen at omtcA. 
^[Iktc is no parsimony here in wine and fnendship* 
The confectioner supplies liberally for the wiae-parties* 
diarges immensely, and gives long credit. Fine-apides 
and preserved ^niits of dU sorts, and ices in varied 
cdumns, are of daily occurrence at these entertainments. 
Hie frivolous youths seem to vie with each other in the 
multipHcity of their vrines. Champagne and dai^ ar« 
now considered almost indispensable ; and a Thais in 
male attire occasionally adds a aest to the entertain- 
Aient." As the system of the Univa^ities has con- 
tinued almost imohanged, though with many promises 
cf amendment, this precocious lioentioBsaess still rages, 
heaoiog ita natural fruits of mined health, morals, and 
nnredeemable debts. Its chief causes are traceable to 
the com^)tive example of superiors, lax collegiate disd- 
pline, and- the extravagant, allowances by the parents* 
The necessary expenses of the UniversitieB are not 
exorbitant; even at Oxford, from 50A to 100/. will 
eover the vrhole of them.* 

^^The expenses of ^e commoners, as they appear on the 
Vm3lb of the several colleges and halh, are found to vary 
fivm about 5&?. per annum to about 104L ; the average 
amual rate of expense being in some colleges €5^, in others 
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The cardinal defects of the Universities, which we 
have endeavoured to set forth, may be summed up in 
the following brief enumeration: — 1. The ecclesiastical 
constitution and government^ both of the Universities 
themselves, and the several Colleges of which tfaejr 
consist. 2. The elementary and imperfect education 
they afford to those classes of society intended for the 
highest and most responsible stations of life. 3. 
Private tutorship, and the inferior agency by which the 
low standard of education adopted is communicated. 
4. Preference given to ancient learning, and which, in 
truth, is nothing less than honouring and rewarding 
the civilization of the sisteenth, in place of the nine- 
teenth century. 5. The maintenance of religious tests 
and disqualifications, after the abolition of them in the 
municipal and political administration of the empire. 
6. And last, the perversion of vast endowments from 
the noble objects intended by the donors, namely, the 
reward and encouragement of national literature and 
science, to individual luxury and ostentation. 

"By their fruits you shall know thenu" What 
intellectual returns have the Universities to show, in 
return for the enormous revenues they have squandered 
during the last seventy or eighty years ? Individuals 

75/., in others, 80Z. These include, besides the expenses of 
the table (except grocery), tuition, room-rent, coals, dues to 
the University and the College, servants' wages, and in some 
cases washing and other items. Suppose the whole expense 
to be 731, and deduct for tuition 16 guineas, room -rent, lOA, 
dues 3/., servants, 4/., then the expense of living will appear 
to be about 39/. for the academical year. But individuals 
are living at a still smaller expense, at little more than 30/. 
per annum, and this without bein^ secluded from the general 
society of the College." — Report of Committee presented to 
the Board of Heads of Houses and Pioctora, March 6, 1816. 
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eminence may be doubtless cited, that have been 
icated at Oxford and Cambridge; classical divines 
I successful lawyers — prodigies their academical 
Ltine is peculiarly calculated to force ; but what have 
y done for the general advancement of science? 
John Herschell, Mr. Hallam, Professor Airey, Mr. 
lewell^ and other distinguished names on whom 
y are accustomed to rely for a character^ we will 
iture to surmise were much more indebted to their 
Q spontaneous exertions than to any help or. en- 
iragement they received from their alma mater, 
ey were self-taught^ as all great mental proficiency 
st be. But this forms not the essential part of the 
uiry. It is not individual examples of genius— 
y spring from every class, and in every place, from 
ce of natural disposition and intellect; but the 
leral influence of the Universities on the mind of 

country, that constitutes the vital issue to be tried, 
lat has been their success^ and their efforts to give 
impulse, and exalt the standard of national civiliza- 
1? It is this which forms their proper vocation; 

rest are Nature's products. What new walks of 
ught, literature, or science have they opened and 
iblished ? It is under this aspect that their poverty 
I weakness most appear. Nearly all that has given 
^land a figure in intellectual progress, from the 
ession of George III., has emanated in far more 
iousness and strength from the Scottish than the 
^lish universities. Our most classical} if not most 
stworthy historians, are from Scotland; the great 
ibon excepted. The philosophy of mind, of morals, 
I of national economy — ^that national economy which 
>n the eve of revolutionizing Europe, in their peaceful 
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ridatioiis— may be traced to the same aooroe. Hie 
iunoat literary Joomaly too, tiiat lias done ao Bwdi U 
liberalize and enlighten the higher dassea* whoce spirit 
ia now Idt eTerjwhere, ia of Hke patemitj. Ndther 
Oxford nor Cambridge can pride itself in the prodiio> 
tion of any commanding perio^cal, nor even an encj* 
dopsdia of any leading, usefid, or alnding character. 

In truth, the Heads and FeDowa of the Universitiei 
are too lozoriantly planted to produce* They have too 
much to spend, either in poesession or expectancyt to 
have leisure or aptitude to think or to write ; while die 
Professors, whose studies might have disturbed thea 
in their Optimism, or given a new and revived impulse 
to academical inatruction, have been all but driven out 
from among them. 

YI«^-Trinitt C0LLB6E9 Dublin. 

The Dublin University, like the English Universitiee^ 
is entirely under the direction of the Established Clergji 
and chiefly exists for their honour and emolument. (X 
the Catholic population, only one in 320,000 resort to 
the College, and they are permitted to continue there 
only so long as tuition-fees can be extracted from thenii 
but are not eligible* however eminent in kaming* to 
ahare the solid advantages of rich Fellowahips* liviogi^ 
or collegiate offices. 

Trinity College was founded by Queen JSHizabeth, is 
15929 out of the confiscated estates of the Catiiolic 
Earl of Desmond, and erected on the site of the aU 
monastery of Allhallows, which, at the dissolution of 
the religious houses by Henry VIII.* was vested in the 
mayor and citizens of Dublin^ and by them given for 
the building of the College. All about its material 
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migin and support, therefore, is Catholic, not Protest 
tant. ¥Vom a letter written by the Lord Deputy at 
the time, it appeara that the endowment was granted, 
that '* knowledge and learning might increase among 
the Irish, and their children's children, especially those 
that might be poor, as it were in an orphan hospital, 
freely." 

The College consists of a FroYOst, seven semor and 
eighteen junior Fellows, and twenty-five Professors. 
The junior Fellows are the teachers, and derive a large 
income from instructing the students, whose number is 
about 1,500. In addition, they hold offices, as regis- 
trar, junior-dean, or preacher. The senior Fdlows, too> 
hold offices, generally, more profitable, and dburch- 
livings. 

The allowances by the charter of Charles I. are 
meagre enough; for provost, 100/.; senior fellow, 
9t lZs.Ad.1 junior fellow, 3/.; catechist, 13/. 6*. Sd. ; 
sub-dean, 4/.; junior ditto, 2/.; lecturer, 4/.; bursar, 
10/.; librarian, 3/. With lod^ng and commons* 
8diolars.^Natives, 3/., not natives, 10*. With lodg- 
ing and commons. The junior fellows not to charge 
more for tuition than 4/. for a fellow commoner, 2/. for 
a pensioner, and 20*. for a sizar. College to charge no 
more than 4*. A\d. a week for the commons of a fellow, 
and \8. ^yt. for a scholar. This was fixed by George 
II., who also raised the salary of the librarian to 60f. 
to which office he attached great importance and re- 
sponsibility ; but he left all other salaries and charges 
as in the charter. 

Of course, these statutable payments have been widely 
deviated from. Upon the debate on Mr. Osborne's* 

• House of Commons, July 10, 1845. 
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motion, the income of the senior Fellpws was admitted 
by their friends to be 1,500/.; that of a junior 300/., 
exclasive of school fees. By the statutes, for the better 
diffusion of learning and to provide for a rapid succes- 
sion of Fellows, it is enacted that a Fellowship shall not 
be held longer than seven years after taking the M.A. 
degree. No notice is taken of this interdiction. A 
more remarkable deviation is the marriage of theFellows; 
that their studious lives might not be interfered witii 
by connubial cares. Queen Elizabeth enjoined to them 
celibacy. The injunction was long evaded, and at 
length (in 1840) lettres patent were obtsdned permit- 
ting the Fellows to marry without vacating their Fel- 
lowships ; and among the Dublin .matrons an unmar- 
ried Fellow is now deemed an eligible investment. In 
the treatment of the scholars, however, the Fellows 
have evinced immoveability enough. These are de- 
serving students, not lower than a junior sophister, who 
can stand an examination in logic ; the preferment can 
only be held five years, and the gains are trifling, but 
it is eagerly sought. Their number by charter was 
fixed at seventy, and no increase has been allowed. 
The sizars toO| are kept at the statutable number of 
thirty. By the statute of Charles I. they are directed 
to be used as servants, to wait at table, feed on frag- 
ments and do menial offices. Despite of these humilia- 
tions some of the best scholars of Ireland have sprang 
from the class of free students. On a vacancy occurring! 
there often used to be 150 applicants, most of whom 
knew more Greek and Latin than is necessary for a 
filius nohilis to obtain a degree at Oxford. 

Mr. Osborne estimated the revenues of Trinity 
College at 50,000/. : namely, from tuition, 28,316/; 
from leaseholds by the College, 21,684/. The Rev. 
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Mr. Jones, whose estimate of the revenues of the 
English Universities has been given, also laid before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science a 
statement of the revenues of Dublin College. It was as 
follows : — 

Provost , , 2000 

25 Fellows 25,400 

70 Scholars . • . 2,100 

10 College Officers 20,000 

62 Benefices and Incumbencies 9,300 

Rent of Rooms 2,000 

College Revenues 31,500 

£92,300 
A noble revenue for encouraging the learning and 
genius of Ireland, if rightly applied, in lieu of being 
expended on the overpaid Protestant church. But the 
Catholic community of eight millions is without the 
pale. They may receive education there by paying for 
it» and are eligible to a bachelor*s degree, but cannot 
ascend higher, nor participate further in University 
honours and emoluments. Nor have they any share 
in the electoral franchise ; the Masters of Arts on the 
books and the scholars returning the two Parliamentary 
representatives. 

In conclusion, we think it may be fairly concluded, 
that the unreformed state of the National Universities is 
the most flagrant of existing public abuses ; that their 
monopolies and disqualifying privileges are an imperial 
injustice, not to say robbery, perpetrated on all the rest 
of society in the three United Kingdoms of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. 

VII.— Gbrmak Universitibs and Education. 
It may be true that there are not many aspects of 
civilisation in which England need to u.^^xdi^Tv.4 ^^\£^* 
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parison with continental nations; but, partly from Beo» 
tarian divisions, and partly from the immoTabDity of 
all endowed ecclesiastical and oniversity establishment^ 
we are certainly behind them in institations for th« 
general instruction of the people. In this respect tlie 
Germans, whom we are too much accustomed to look 
upon as a nation of theorists or serviles, pedants or 
eccentrics, have far outstript u^. They have beea 
steadily experimenting, for almost a century, and great 
is the - information that may be derived fiiom their 
endeavours. Whatever may have been the faults of 
their governments, they have been exemplary in the 
discharge of one momentous trust — that of educating 
the people ; and most uncharitable it is, as is commonly 
done, to ascribe this laudable purpose to no higber 
impulse than that of more effectuaUy enslaving them. 
What spell or charm is there in knowledge to rivet tbe 
fetters of despotism? What statecraft, priesteraft, or 
lawcraft was ever so absurd, as to seek to strengthen 
its iniquities by enlightening the minds of its dupes? 
The slave-drivers of every age, from the ancient Spartans 
to the modern Americans^ have regidrded ignorance as 
their best ally; and no mere d^pot, whether on a 
throne or a cotton plantation, feels safe, unless his 
domination is based on the ignorance of his dependants. 
Away, then, with this absurd calamny on our neigh- 
bours, and let us, without prejudice, examine what they 
have done or attempted in their educational instita* 
tions. In one view their course seems inconsistent : it 
is inconsistent to replenish their subjects with mental 
food, and then to seek to impede its digestion and 
spread, by restrictions on the Press. But the gagging 
system appears on the eve of being relaxed in Prussia, 
under the new constitutiLon, SAd tk^ ^xam^U wUl doubt- 
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less be followed in other states. By enlighteniBg the 
German mind, the cause of freedom has been served* 
though the tongue has been tied ; for the steadiest and 
most influential friends of constitutional liberty in 
Prussia are well known to be the very men whom the 
State has educated to fill its highest academical offices* 
With this positive benefit, why seek, as is often done, to 
prove the futility of the Prussian system, by saying that 
the English artizan, though he may be scarcely able to 
read or write, is generally a cleverer fellow than the 
man of the same class in Germany; that the former 
learns more from the free life around him than the 
Prussian from his books? This, however, is not the 
issue to be tried — the result to be tested. It may be 
true, as represented ; but the real question is, would not 
the German be worse off without his school education 
to begin life with ; and would not the Englishman be 
better off — better in his personal, domestic, and social 
relations — ^if, with his freedom of action, had been con- 
joined the German course of juvenile preparation. He 
may be superior to the German now, but he would 
have been superior to himself as he is, with the ad- 
vantage of this preliminary educational regimen. 

It is beside our purpose to give an outline of German 
education, our aim being only to bring into juxtaposi* 
tion, a few comparative points between German uni- 
versities and those of Oxford and Cambridge. Our 
object is much facilitated by an excellent manual lately 
published by Dr. Perry, of the University of Gottingen** 
According to this authority, the leading characteristics 

* German University Education; or, the Professors and 
Students of Germany. By Walter C. Perry, PhiL Dr. of the 
University of G^tingen. Longman and Go«« lS4fl« 
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of the German universities are described to be the 
following : — 

''That, with the exception of a few, which are in posses- 
sion of considerable endowments, these universities are 
mainly supported by large grants from the Government, and 
are under the immediate superintendence and control of a 
Cabinet Minister appointed for the purpose. 

*' That they embrace within them the whole circle of the 
sciences, and profess not only to provide the necessary aid 
and encouragement to the disinterested votaries of science 
who devote their lives to its advancement, but completely to 
prepare men for the service of the State, and for the profes- 
sions of law, medicine, and divinity. 

"That the privilege of lecturing and receiving fees is not 
confined to the regular salaried professors, but is granted to 
the ' professors extraordinary,' who have little or no support, 
from Government; and to an inferior class of professon 
called * privatim docentes/ who are entirely dependent on 
their own resources. 

"That, within certain very extended limits, the professon 
and teachers enjoy a perfect *Lehrfreiheit' (liberty in teach- 
ing ;) by which is meant, the liberty of choosing the subjects 
of which they treat in their public lectures, and of expressing 
their views upon them freely, without reference to the wbhes 
of the Government, or the prevalent ecclesiastical and poli- 
tical opinions of the day. 

*'That the students have what is called the ' Lernfreiheit* 
(liberty of learning;) which means, that they may hear 
lectures on whatever subject they please, from whom they 
please, and as much or as little as they please." 

The gymnasia, or pablic schools of Germanyy stand 
in a similar relation to the universities, as the foundation 
schools of England to Oxford and Cambridge. They 
are introductory to the higher establishments ; bnt, in 
proportion to the population, are far more nnmerons 
than in this country, and far more comprehensive and 
rigorous in their plan of in&tnxcX\oTi. \\x^^^^«^^ ihonld 
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say that the German youth are oveT'cducated. The toil 
they must underefo in mastering the various branches of 
tuition must be immense, and beyond what is requisite * 
for the general purposes of life. It operates, too, un- 
favourably on the development of the moral and phy- 
sical powers of the students. This would seem to be 
Dr. Perry's opinion : — 

"The Enpflishnian,** says he, "who studies at a German 
university, cannot hut he struck by the want of a taste for 
manly ^ames which is observable amoner the students. They 
ride but little, they never boat, they seldom skate, and they 
know nothings: of cricket or boxing. Their only amusements 
appear to be fencinpr, skittle-playing, walkin?, and, of course, 
conversation over their coffee, wine, or beer. All attempts 
to introduce the noble games of the English youth have 
been unavailing. It is impossible not to wish that the 
German governments, which are so minute in their atten- 
tions to the mental wants of their youthful subjects, would 
bestow a little more care upon their bodies ; and that, instead 
of constantly demanding more and more mental exertion 
from the boys at their public schools, hv increasing the 
severity of the 'maturity examination,* they would institute 
an inquiry into the state of their muscles, and the colour of 
their cheeks, as compared with those of English lads, and 
allow them to work less and to play more. 

"Nothing can be ultimately gained by forcing the boy to 
undergo unnatural and excessive mental toil; the iaded 
mind must, sooner or later, have its rest ; and is not that a 
bad arrangement, which lays the heaviest burdens on the 
earliest years? The best reform in the public schools of 
Germany, would be the enlargement of their play-grounds, 
and the introduction (by authority, of course!) of cricket, 
sparring, boating, and foot-ball. The student would retain 
and improve upon the sports of his boyhood, and the pro- 
posed improvement in the public schools would be followed 
by a reform in the universities. The excesses of German 
coUege life are, for the most part, the reaction from the dull 
drudgery of the school." 
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Efforts have been made to lighten the pressure of 
education, and to give it a more practical direction, by 
exempting from classical studies the classes to whom 
the dead languages are not available in after life. This 
was the origin of the *' Real-Schulen," or higher mer- 
cantile schools) which have been established in the chief 
commercial cities : — 

" As the commercial class in Germany increased in im- 
portance, and a greater number of boys were early devoted 
by their parents to the pursuits of trade, it was natural that 
complaints should begin to make themselves heard of the 
large portion of his time the future merchant was expected 
to spend in the study of the dead languages, which would be 
of little use to him in his fhture calling. The Government 
of Prussia responded to the call for an alteration in the 
gymnasia, by establishing, in connexion with these institu- 
tions, what are called reaZ-classes, for the use of those who 
were intended for trade. It was usual to pass into these 
classes from the third or fourth form, instead of entering the 
second and first, in which Greek and Latin are the principal 

subjects of instruction The seat of the commercial 

schools, which have now been established about twelve or 
fourteen years, is generally a large city, the inhabitants of 
which contribute to their support, the Government giving 
little or no pecuniary aid. Yet, Uke the gymnasia, and all 
other educational establishments, they are imder the control 
of the Minister of Instruction.'' 

We have heard little of these commercial schools 
before, and the plan of them might perhaps be advan- 
tageously adopted in England. We have no establish- 
ments resembling them, unless the Collegiate and 
Mechanics' Institutes of Liverpool may be deemed such* 

An Account of the Degrees conferred at Oxford from 
October, 1843, to October, 1844. 

Number of TaliM of 

Stamps. Stamps. 

Doctors of Divinity . . . .11 £66 

Doctors in Civil Law . . . ^ „..«.. 36 
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Doctors in Medicine . 
Bachelors in Divinity 
Bachelors in Civil Law 
Bachelors in Medicine 
Masters of Arts . 
Bachelors of Arts 



3 18 

10 60 

3 18 

1 6 

213 1,278 

280 840 



527 



£2,322 



Degrees conferred at Cambridge from 1833 to 1844. 



117 

28 

52 

15 

51 

42 

48 

113 

84 

1 

2 

2,225 

3,486 

10 



Honorary Degrees, at lOl. each 
Mandate Decrees, at 10/. each 
Doctors of Divinity, at 6Z. each 
Doctors of Civil Law, at 6/. each 
Doctors of Medicine, at 6/. each 
Licentiates of Medicine, at %L each 
Bachelors of Medicine, at 6L each 
Bachelors of Divinity, at 6L each . 
Bachelors of Civil Law* at 6/. each 
Doctors of Musicy at 6/L each . 
Bachelors of Music, at 8/. each 
Masters of Arts, at 6/. each 
Bachelors of Arts, at 3/. each 
Incorporate Bachelors of Arts, at 3/. each 



Matriculations at Oxford, 



1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 



353 


1840 




372 


1841 




388 


1842 




402 


1843 




411 


1844 




389 







£1,170 

230 

312 

90 

306 

252 

288 

678 

504 

6 

12 

13,350 

10,458 

30 

£ 27,686 



413 
439 
381 
394 
407 



3,349 



A stamp duty of II. is paid on each matriculation. 



Matriculations at Cambridge. 



1833 






402 


1839 






459 


1834 






447 


1840 






420 


1835 






418 


1841 






429 


1836 






430 


1842 






436 


1837 






435 


1843 






475 


1838 






409 











1750 



The stamp duty of 11. paid on eaclx maincuVatioxk. 
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i^ouse of Commons* 



Merits of the Reform Bill— Disfranchising Clauses, by Ratepaying, Be> 
sidence, and Registration — Number of Marketable Boroughs— True 
Representative Principle — Hints for the General Election — Active, Idle, 
and Jobbing Members— Statistics of Parliamentary Befnreaentation. 

The Reform Bill, the struggles connected with its 
attainment, and the misrule that had preceded it, have 
become settled facts of history. Many of the chief 
actors are dead, those who survive retain only imperfect 
recollections, so that people in general hardly dwell 
with more living interest over the bygone days of 
Winchilsea and Old Sarum, than over the remains of a 
Druid temple, or other remnant of the obsolete past. 

In the fifteen years that have elapsed since 1832, 
time has been afforded for testing the adequacy of the 
new parliamentary representation, and, on the whole, 
the results are not unpromising. It has not been 
throughout a progressive movement. Long intervals 
of rest have intervened, but this is no serious impeach- 
ment of the general fitness of the substituted machinery. 
If no corn be brought to the mill, none can be ground. 
Remaining grievances may not have been so flagrant or 
urgent, and governments do not seek them. Their 
tendency is to routine or quiescence, or to play their 
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own game, unlesB kefVt alert and onward br tiie out- 
ward preasure. Besides, tiie Engfish are a busy com* 
monity, and, nnHke the citizens of Athens, do not 
waste all their time orer politics and pablic characters. 
Theology is one tc^c of perrading concernment ; the 
pursuits of commerce and indostrj another; games and 
amusements have nnmeroos Totaries: so that onbr a 
fraction of the commonitT and an occasional season are 
left for State affurs; and the coarse of Government 
most be both wilfol and abandoned, to rouse and 
organise any considerable degree of ob s troct i ve re- 
sistanoe. 

It oaght, however, to be remembered, that Parha- 
mentary reform did not create a new apparatus, so 
perfect and self-acting as entirely to dispense with the 
need of popular control and vigilance. Neither was it 
a reddess concession to the will of the people. Every- 
thing given up was carefully weighed, and the new 
interests evoked guarded, and partly neutralised, by 
counter equivalents. For the loss of the nomination 
boroughs, and the enfranchisement of the great towns, 
enormous additions were made to the number of county 
representatives. In England only, the number of county 
representatives was augmented from 82 to 143, and the 
representatives of the cities and boroughs reduced from 
408 to 324. In the latter there was no disfranchise- 
ment, however gross the delinquency bad been, and the 
mass of corrupt voters who had been bought and sold 
for centuries, were all, with the exception of non- 
residents, retained on the electoral lists. Further, the 
new constituency of ten-pounder householders called 
into enistence, were subjected to novel and stringent con- 
ditions in the exercise of the franchise. First, they 
were required not only to have paid poor-rates, but 
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king's-taxes ; they must have been resident for a 
lengthened period; and lastly, they must have been 
registered . Each of these requirements has operated to 
keep down the number of electors, and curtail the 
exercise of the suffrage, and are so vital in the working 
of the Reform Bill, as to claim a moment's considera- 
tion.* 

The old common law iKght of voting in boroughs was 
by scot and lot ; by which is meant, nothing more than 
the occupation of a house of any value for six months, 
and payment of poor-rates up to the day of electiim. 
The new electoral franchise is a very different qualifica- 
tion. By the common law the value of the house is 
immaterial; under the Reform Act it must be worth 
ten pounds a-year at the least. Under the common 
law payment of the poor-rate was alone required, but 
now a voter mast prove that he has paid up poor-rates 
and assessed taxes. 

One of the great objects avowed by the framers of 
the Reform Act has been defeated by the ratepaying 
clause. Lord John Russell observed, in introducing 
that measure, that he intended to call into existence 
500,000 new electors, of which number 95,000 would 
be in the metropolitan districts. It so happens, how- 
ever, that in the five new metropolitan boroughs, tiie 
electors on the register do not exceed 45,000, and 
one-sixth of these are duplicates. Westminster^ South- 
wark, and the City of London, are aU numerically 

* The operation of the ratepaying clause only, is shewn 
by a return made this session to Parliament- JEn the cities 
and boroughs of England and Wales, the nuq^ber of houses 
of 10/. and upwards, is 498,425. The total number of persons 
omitted from the lists of voters in 1846, for the non-payment 
of assessed taxes, was 18,873. 
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worse off than before the Reform Act ; for the consti- 
tuencies of all these places have been diminished by the 
ratepaying clause. In the metropolis alone upwards of 
100^000 householders, many of them inhabiting, not 
10/. houses, but 40/. and 50/. houses, are disqualified 
from voting, by the obstruction this disfranchising 
condition throws in their way. The same result has 
ensued in other cities and boroughs, and all parties 
complain of the injury they sustain. The enlarged con- 
stituencies of the counties do not feel this grievance, for 
county voters have not to prove the pre-payment of 
rent, rates, or taxes. It is the poorer class of voters in 
towns that mostly suffer. Their suffrage may be said to 
be in the hands of the parish officers, to whom it opens 
wide scope for favouritism and bribery. Fourteen 
parishes of the metropolis have refused to put any man 
on the register, unless he claim both to be rated and 
registered; and what renders this determination more 
dangerous, is the recent decision of the Court of 
Common Fleas, that, after every fresh rate, a new claim 
is necessary by the elector. 

The regulations in respect of occupation tend greatly 
to narrow the constituency. Six months* occupation, 
by the common law, qualified to vote. The term is 
now almost indefinite, depending on the season of the 
year when the tenant enters ; he may be able to give 
hifi vote in twenty- six months, or not till thirty-two 
months have elapsed from the time of taking possession. 

The registration of voters formed a new and important 
feature of the Reform Bill ; and on the aptness of the 
agency employed for this purpose, much of the integrity 
and efficiency of the representative body depended. 
But the ratepaying and occupation clauses, together 
with the inaptness of the registering apparatus, have 
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made this a source of endless vexation, even to electors 
possessing a bona fide qaalification. The system of 
registration gives immense advantages to the ohjector 
over the party impugned, and masses of voters are 
yearly heing struck off on the ground of mere technical 
errors. It is a curious fact, that every county consti- 
tuency undergoes a complete and total change once in 
ten years.* It is not meant that every person on the 
register changes his qualification in that time, hut the 
numher of changes is equal to the total nuraher of 
voters, chiefly from the reckless manner in which ohjec- 
tions are made. It has heen calculated, that forty-nine 
fiftieths of the ohjections turn upon some technical 
matter — a wrong numher, name, or other triviality. 
The objectors are seldom persons of any station or pro- 
perty themselves, but are hired by contending political 
parties, often with no higher object than the annoyance 
of their opponents. 

Intimately connected with these party contests is the 
new practice of splitting votes. The Act of Lord 
Somers, provides, that only one vote shall be given for 
the same tenement. It has, however, been decided by 
the courts of law, within the last two years, that the 
Act applies only to fraudulent votes. This has given 
rise to a rapid manufacturing of votes by rival parties — 
Whigs, Tories, and Radicals. Repeated instances were 
brought before the Registration Committee of last year, 
of houses being purchased, and split into fifty votes. 
It is in evidence, that the election for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire was carried by votes put on the register in 
this manner. In a single division of a county, (North 

* Mr. Walpole,* House of Commons, May 6, 1847. 
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Staffordshire,) 2,000 notices of objections had been 
served in one year, many of them, no doubt, frivolous 
enough. The great diversity of the county qualifica- 
tion — freehold, copyhold, leasehold, and occupying 
tenants — affords a wide field for this species of manoeuvre 
and conflict. 

From this exposition it is manifest, that experience 
has opened up results in the working of the Reform 
Bill, which were unforeseen, or not duly appreciated. 
It could never have been intended that the elective 
franchise should be an article producible at the nonce by 
the mere subdivision of tenements ; nor that its exercise 
should so sweepingly depend on the caprice of parochial 
ofiScers — on the technicalities of registration — on land- 
lords compounding or not for parish assessments — on 
the pre-payment of rates and assessed taxes by the 
elector, or on a widely varying term of residence. All 
these are fluctuating elements, depending on the season 
of the year, or individual preferences, unconnected with 
any elective eligibilities, founded either on property or 
personal rights. Other anomalies have become 
glaringly apparent, of the Reform Bill not being con- 
sistent with a just and adequate representation of the 
community in Parliament. 

The great object of representation is, to comprehend 
all interests, in proportion to their number and worth. 
Persons and property, intelligence and probity, whatever, 
in short, constitutes an element of value in the general 
weal, should have its proportionate share and expression 
in the representative assembly. But the realisation of 
this principle does not exclusively depend, either on the 
aggregate number of representatives or constituents. 
The essential point is, that no interest should be left 
out, but all embraced in just proportion m l\i^ i€^t^- 
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tentative and electoral body. If the Hdase of Commons 
were nnmerically one-third less, it might be an equally 
just and efficient, and iroold certainly be a more respon- 
sible and manageble representation of the commumty 
than at present ; provided the number of representatives 
apportioned to represent different interests was 8Bch,tliat 
no one had an unfair legislative ascendancy — nether land» 
commerce, manufactures, nor labour. In like manner) 
the electoral body might be more or less numeroos, 
without impairing the adequacy of its protective fane- 
tions, provided each class had its fair proportiout and 
none were favoured by a predominance. It is the pro- 
portionate distribution) not the gross number, of either 
representatives or constituents, in which consists the 
equity of the representation. 

The essentials in the distribution of the elective 
qualification are, first, that every interest, in fair propor- 
tion, be comprehended, whether personal or proprietary. 
Second, that it be so diffused^ that the voters are too 
numerous to be bribed, canvassed, or otherwise insi- 
diously assailed, by mere personal dexterity, corruption, 
or management. Third, the suffrage ought to be sach as 
it cannot be subjected to secret or openly direct control. 
It is not meant that any class of electors can evff 
be constituted, wholly exempt from influence ; it may be 
a legitimate influence — the influence of high character, 
or superior probity, or intelligence ; but the influfmce 
objected to is, that which is pecuniary, ch* directlj 
coercive, and which ought not, if possiblei, to fetter the 
exercise of the franchise, whether emanating from 
prince or peer, priest, landlord, employer, or customer. 
Lastly, the suffi-age onght to be simple and well-defined; 
fixed, not mutable; obvious, and the tests of its exist- 
ence and validity readily ai^i9\\e»ib\&. 
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OstenBibly, these were the main objects sought to be 
attained by the Reform Bill; a simple and uniform 
franchise was introduced; interests that had decayed 
were struck out of the representation, and those more 
important incorporated; and the mode of taking the 
poll was economised and expedited. Acting on these 
principles J fifty- six boroughs were wholly disfran- 
diiised; in thirty more the number of representatives 
was reduced to one ; while various new boroughs, that 
had become pre-eminent from increase of wealth or popu- 
lation, were enfranchisedi and allowed to return two or 
one representative. 

These were the leading features of the reform of 
1832, but in practice their utility has been- impaired 
or restricted by the conditions already noticed, imposed 
on the exercise of the franchise. According to the 
pledge of Lord John Russell, no borough in future 
would be without 300 electors, but by the operation 
of the rate -paying and other disqualifying clauses^ 
there are at present no fewer than thirty-five boroughs 
with less than 300 voters.* Boroughs with a small 
constituency are more objectionable than the nomination 
boroughs previously existing,infiuenced by the aristocracy 
and close corporations. Under the old system, a 
nobleman of elevated and patriotic mind, would occa- 
sionally return to Parliament for a pocket borough, 
a man eminent for worth and talent ; but such creden- 
tials alone would hardly procure a seat in Parliament 
under the present system. The only chance of being 
returned, a candidate recommended only by his merits 
would have, would be by a large or moderately sized 
borough, influenced by public spirited and intelligent 

• Mr. Hume, House of Commons, Feb. 23, 1847. 
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influences, not by one with a diminutive constituency. 
The latter are most, if not all, marketable. The voters 
being too numerous to be individually responsible, yet 
not sufficiently so to preclude bribery, and make public 
duty preferable to private gain. 

The retention of such corrupt inlets into the House of 
Commons, is a blot on the national represention, in- 
consistent with sound and the avowed principles of 
representative government. The people are assumed 
to be the electors of their representatives, and these 
representatives to express and embody their interests 
and sentiments. If such be the relation between con- 
stituent and representative^ how can an arrangement 
be defended, by which mere handfuls of persons return 
Members of Parliament ? How can any one maintain 
the utility of giving the people a voice in the Govern- 
ment, yet stifling or capriciously restricting its utter- 
ance—admitting the few and excluding the masses- 
giving votes to 30,000 men in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and excluding 300,000— or still more re- 
volting, suffering a paltry town to have the same in- 
fluence in Parliament as a province ? In such a cast 
of representation, there is no just relation between 
legislative influences, and the electoral interests repre- 
sented. Can anything be imagined more incongruous 
in the distribution of political power, than the giving 
the same weight in public affairs to Harwich and 
Thetford, as to Manchester and Westminster? Or 
if we view the absurdity on its larger scale, by taking 
aggregate instead of single anomalies; what defence 
can be urged for a system which gives to fifteen 
boroughs, whose inhabitants are short of one hundred 
thousand, as many representatives, and as much direct 
power in Parliament, as cA\ Mxddk^iL, Yorkshire, and 
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Lancashire, with their six millions of people, and their 
countless resources of wealth, industry, skill, and 
science. 

Parliamentary reform was not offered as a revolu- 
tionary but restorative measure : by the lapse of time, 
it was urged, the constitution had been impaired, and 
the task was to renew it. On this principle the 
question of the ballot, was not entertained by the 
Reform Ministry. Vote by ballot, had never formed 
a part of the British Constitution, so it was held to 
be without the scheme of reform, and no opinion given 
upon its merits. There might be reason and consis- 
tency in this limitation, but there is none in tolerating 
the anomalies just indicated, in giving the same num- 
ber of representatives to Marlborough and Chippen- 
ham, with only 556 electors, as to Birmingham and 
Leeds with 10,801. This was not renovating the con- 
stitution, but perpetuating its abuses. 

The reformers of 1832 may be challenged on their 
own premises for another inconsistency — another unre- 
deemed pledge. Why is the Septennial Act retained ? 
It is no part of the ancient constitution. At an early 
period of history, Parliaments were sessional, elected 
afresh as often as assembled. Later, the term of dura- 
tion was irregular. Charles IL, who preferred the 
Bourbon fashion of raising money, would have gladly 
dispensed with Parliaments altogether, and protracted 
his second Parliament to seventeen years— a term long 
enough to obliterate all connexion with the electoral 
body. In the 461 years preceding the reign of George 
III., there were 202 parliaments, whose average dura- 
tion was two years and a half. In the sixty-nine years 
of the reign of George III. and IV. there were only 
thirteen Parliamients, averaging five years and one-third 
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each. The three Reform Parliaments, to the disso- 
lution in 1841, continued on the average thirty-four 
months each, or nearly three years. Of course the 
present Parliament has sat douhle the t^m of its re- 
formed predecessors, and ahove the average duration 
ci the corrupt bodies under the Georges. A triennial 
term, as fixed at the revoluti<m of 1688, appears a 
just medium. Experience seems to prescribe it, and 
legislation cannot have a safer warranty to ste^ by 
than the course marked out, as it were by natural routine. 
No reform could possibly be more simple, or more 
efficacious than this ; it demands no delay •» no inquiry, 
census, or statistics of anything — only the bare legis- 
lative dictum that no Parliament in future shall continue 
longer than three years. A lease of seven years, as 
Junius expresses it, gives a corrupt member six years 
to commit sins, and only one year to atone for them. 
Effective legislation lies between the extremes of 
annual and septennial elections. The short Parliament 
does not afford time to perfect sound measures of 
national improvement, or even to acquire the informa- 
tion which the responsibility of legislation needs; 
while the long Parliament deprives the elector of the 
means of repairing the error of his choice within any 
reasonable period of recovery, and gives to the repre- 
sentative the means of trading at will upon a trust, 
which should always be considered as held under 
constantly renewable liabilities to his constituents. 
More the principles of representative government are 
considered, the stronger will be the conviction that 
the elected legislature is as much entitled to have a 
sufficient period of trial, as the people are to possess 
a reasonable power of redemption and renewal in their 
own right. The present term is too protracted, un- 
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salted to the altered state of society^ its multifarious avo- 
cations, rapidity of progression and Ticissitudes, and the 
augmented intellectual activity of the age, hy which 
opinions are constantly advancing or changing, and 
which require to he communicated, tlu'ough the expres* 
sion of frequent elections, with corresponding celerity 
and force to the legislature. 

DesfHte of incompleteness and shortcomings, it 
would he unjust to deny the great puhlie henefits con- 
ferred hy the Whig charter. It satisfied the people for 
one thing, gave them, with some modifications, all they 
asked — " the hill, the whole hill, and nothing hut the 
hill." Nor has it proved illusive ; it has given legis- 
lative force and expression to popular interests and 
popular sentiments, that were previously without utter- 
ance or advocacy. The first three sessions especially 
exhilHted splendid legislative triumphs. Almost every 
disorder and every ahuse in the state was struck at, if 
not levelled. Tithes were commuted and the provincial 
municipal corporations opened ; monopolies and class 
interests curtailed ; economy and efficiency introduced 
into the puhlie offices, and overgrown military estah- 
hlishments cut down to the level of the puhlie exigen- 
cies. Nor has the expiring Parliament been without 
good works — the repeal of the Com Laws — establish- 
ment of the Free Trade principle — amendment of the 
Tarifi^, and extension of direct taxation, with the conver- 
sion to Liberalism of a powerful section of Conservatives, 
form valuable testimonials. It is because the Reform 
Bill has wrought these beneficial changes, that it has be- 
come urgent and desirable that its early virtues should 
not be lost but renewed — ^its discovered imperfections 
repaired, and its destined mission fulfilled. The reforms 
that have been effected are not conclusivei only laudable 
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beginnings ; their full progress and development were 
partly arrested by the Melbourne government, backed 
by a seven years' lease of parliamentary irresponsibility. 
Under the impotent trifling of this enfeebling ministry, 
the long term from 1835 to 1842 was lost to the move- 
ment ; the hopes that had been held out were not ful- 
filled, and the pledges given unredeemed. The con- 
sequences are apparent, and have been partly exhibited 
in the preceding exposition of the magnitude and 
inveteracy of surviving public abuses, in the unreformed 
state of the laws and judicial administration — in the 
puerile and pedantic routine of the national universities 
— ^in the illusive eflFbrts at popular education — ^in the 
continued obstructiveness of the corporate institutes of 
London — in the mal- ad ministration of Charitable Foun- 
dations — and greater than all, the vast accumulation of 
wrongs and wasted revenues, pertaining to the eccle- 
siastical courts and the ecclesiastical establishments of 
England and Ireland. 

But if nothing be asked, nothing will be given. We 
are on the eve of a general election, when the legis- 
lative trust will be open to amendments, and the 
electors have power to choose such instruments as vnll 
perfect the work of national generation. The Reform 
Bill was an immense concession ; it vested the origin 
of power where it ought to be — ^in the people — and if 
they are only alert to exercise it, they possess the 
means, constitutionally, and without violence, of earning 
for themselves good and efficient government. Time 
has not impaired the corrective potency of the franchise, 
but augmented it in popular force and control. It is a 
fact, that the electoral body has increased faster than 
the general population of the country. In 1 832, the 
number of registered electoia vw llie United Kingdom 
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amoanted only to 812,925 ; in 1842 they amounted 
to 1,059,230; showing an increase of 246,305 in the 
intervening period. Population has not advanced in 
a corresponding ratio ; the number of electors has 
augmented almost twenty-five per cent, while the num- 
ber of inhabitants has not increased fifteen per cent. 
In the first general election under the Reform Bill, 
509 reformers were returned to Parliament, and a 
similar triumphant majority of good men and true 
might, under a like patriotic impulse, be returned on 
the approaching appeal to the nation. 

Members of the House of Commons may be divided 
into three classes, and that the electors may know the 
sort of men they need, we shall briefly describe them. 
According to the Spectator there are three kinds — ^the 
Active Member, the Idle Member, and the Jobber. 

The Active Member is a man who considers that 
he sits there for the good of his country. He feels 
his responsibility for the welfare of millions; and is 
anxious to acquit himself of it. He is never absent 
from the House ; pays the utmost attention to every 
step of its procedure ; votes in every division ; takes 
as large a share in the debates as he is able ; does his 
utmost to study the merits of every question ; and is 
a member of numerous committees. Such a member 
does his duty to the utmost of his power. But the 
Idle Member, gives himself no concern about the 
matter. He has got in from family influence in some 
small borough; and, like the members of the other 
House, is a kind of hereditary legislator. His reasons 
for getting in are various, frequently mere vanity; 
sometimes the convenience of setting his creditors at 
defiance ; sometimes the hope of something snug for 
himself or his family, in reward for never, like Sir 
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Francis Wronghead in the comedy, saying " No " when 
he should say " Aye." The Jobber has generally been 
indebted, for his admission, to the weight of his parse. 
He buys his seat, in hopes that he may turn it to good 
account. He does not pay an indiscriminate attention 
to all branches of Parliamentary business, but is most 
active wherever his own personal interest is concerned. 
It is chiefly the Committees that are the scenes of his 
industry. Among the multitudes of local and personal 
interests that are there involved, he finds an ample 
fleld for intrigue ; and the Idle Members, and loungers 
about the House, are his most convenient tools. It 
is by means of bringing squads of these camp followers 
to vote in the Committees, that the Jobbers carry their 
objects. 

In conclusion we shall subjoin an abstract of some 
parliamentary returns, confirmatory of the acts men- 
tioned, and elucidatory of the present state and pro- 
gress of parliamentary representation. 



Number of Parliamentary Electors on the Register for 
Counties, Cities, Boroughs, Burghs, &c., in England, 
Wales, and Scotland in 1843, with their qualifications. 

England and Wales — (Counties). 
Freehold; including Freeholders of inheritance, 
Freeholders for Life or Lives, Pew-renters, 
Rent- chargers, Rectorial and Vicarial Tithes, 
or other Freehold Qualification ... ... 334,453 

Copyhold and Customary ; including Tenants by 
Copy of Court Roll, Tenants by Custom of 
the Manor, Tenants in ancient Demesne ... 26,459 

Leasehold for period of Years or for Lives ... 29,172 

Occupying Tenants at a Rent of 50/. per annum 115,991 
Trustees and Mortgagees in actual Receipt of the 

Rents and Profits .•• ... ... 1,889 
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Offices ; including all Ecclesiastical or Parochial 
Appointments, as Holders of Benefices, &c. 
Organists, Parish Clerks, Sextons, &c,f ... 2,107 

Joint Qualifications, including all who are regis- 
tered for more than one Qualification ... 7,727 

Total Numher on the Register ... ... 518,187 

Increase since 1839 — 40 ... ... ... 22,461 

Boroughs, 
Ten-Pound Householders ... ... ... 250,074 

Freemen ; including Burgesses, Freemen, Livery- 
men, and any other similar Qualification, 
whether obtained by Servitude or otherwise 54,742 

Freeholders or Burgage Tenants in the case of 

County Cities and Towns... ... ... 6,138 

Scot and Lot Voters ... ... ... ... 8,792 

Potwallers ... ... ... ... ... 3,630 

Offices ; including any Corporate or other Ap- 
pointments, as Portreeves, Holders of Bene- 
fices, &c., Organists, Parish Clerks, Sextons, 

QbC* ... ... ... ... ... O* 

Joint Qualifications, including all who are regis- 
tered for more than one Qualification ... 16,441 
Total Numher on the Register ... ... 338,351 

Increase since 1839 ... ... ... ... 8,925 

Scotland— ( Counties). 
Proprietors, Sole or Joint ... ... ... 18,126 

Life Renters, Sole or Joint ... ... ... 2,679 

Leaseholders, including Sole or Joint Occupants, 
Tenants paying a gross Sum of 300/., or any 
other similar Qualification ... ... 23,853 

Husband in right of Wife ... ... ... 650 

Offices, including Parochial Ministers, School- 
masters, &c. ... ... ... **• 1,175 

Joint Qualifications, including all who are regis- 
tered for more than one Qualification ... 507 
Numbers who have been transferred from the old 

Roll of Freeholders to the new ... .•• 2,087 

Total Number on the Register ... ... 48,820 

Increase since 1839 ... ... ... 1,314 
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Burglu, ^c. 

Proprietors, Sole or Joint ... ... ... 12,012 

Occupiers, Sole or Joint, including Tenants at 

an Annual Rent of lOZ. ... ... ... 22,663 

Life Renters, Sole or Joint ... ... ... 259 

Husband in right of Wife ... ... ... 497 

Joint Qualifications, including all who are regis- 
tered for more than one Qualification ... 1,988 
Total Number of Electors on the Register ... 36,424 
Increase since 1839 ... ... ... ... 694 



Total Number of Elbgtobs in Gbeat Britain and Ire- 
land in 1843. 

Counties. Boroughs. Total 

England and Wales 518,187 338,351 856,538 

Scotland 48,820 36,424 85,244 

Total for Great Britain ... 567,007 374,775 941,783 
Ireland 67,136 50,312 187,448 

Total for the United Kingdom 634,143 425,087 1,059,230 

In the general election of 1832, (the first under the Re- 
form Bill,) the total number of registered electors for the 
United Kingdom was 812,925 ; so that they had increased, 
as before remarked, nearly one quarter of a million in the 
next ten years to 1842. 



Proportion of Members to Population according to the 
Census of June 6, 1841 :— 

England. 

Members. Populatioa. 

41 Counties, returning... ... 144 9,115,611 

187 Cities and Boroughs ... 323 5,879,527 

2 Universities ... ... 4 







14,995,138 


Wales. 






12 Counties, returning... 


15 


680,147 


56 Cities and Boroughs 


14 


231,450 



911,608 
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Ireland. 

32 Counties, returning... 

6 Cities 

3 Towns 
24 Boroughs ... 

1 University... 

Scotland. 
20 Counties, returning... 
76 Cities and Burghs ... 



Grand Totals 



nbers. 


Populatioa. 


64 


7,370,533 


10 


477,945 


4 


61,150 


25 


285,610 


2 






8,175,288 


30 


1,657,985 


23 


962,199 



658 



2,621,184 
26,702,163 



From the accession of King George III. to the dis- 
solution of Parliament in 1841, 4,698 persons had sat 
in the House of Commons, namely, — 



The Parliament existing in October, 
X I o V ••• ••• ••* 

New Members in the Parliament of 



558 



1761 


••• ••• ••• 


• • • 


254 


1768 


••• ••• ••• 


• • • 


222 


1774 


••• ••• ••• 


• • • 


206 


1780 


••• ••• ••• 


• • • 


193 


1784 


••• ••• «•• 


• • • 


225 


1790 


••• ••• ••• 


• • • 


249 


1796 


••• ••• ••• 


• • • 


230 


Irish members added 






1801 


••• ••• ••• 


• • • 


100 


New members 


in the Parliament of 






1802 


••• ••• ••• 


• • • 


246 


1806 


••• ••• •«• 


• • • 


163 


1807 


••• ••• «•• 


• • • 


161 


1812 


•■• ••• ••• 


« • • 


246 


1818 


••• ••• ••• 


• •• 


192 


1820 


••• ••• ••• 


• • « 


193 
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1826 
1830 
1831 
1833 
1835 
1837 
1841 



205 
169 
136 
262 
150 
173 
165 



Total ... ... ... 4,698 

The above were — 

Peers of Ireland ... ... ... 182 

Sons of Peers ... ... ... 824 

Baronets and Knights ... ... 906 

Esquires, &c ... ... ... 2,786 

Total ... ... ... 4,698 

Of the above there sat in 

15 Parliaments ... ... ... 1 

14 Parliaments ... ... ... 6 

13 Parliaments ... ... ... 7 

12 Parliaments ... ... ... 14 

11 Parliaments ... ... ... 24 

10 Parliaments ... ... ... 40 

9 Parliaments ... ... ... 84 

8 Parliaments ... ... ... 108 

7 Parliaments ... ... ... 184 

6 Parliaments ... ... ... 311 

5 Parliaments ... ... ... 369 

4 Parliaments ... ... ... 591 

3 Pai:liaments ... ... ... 748 

2 Parliaments ... ... ... 971 

1 Parliament ... ... .. 1,240 

Total ... ... ... 4,678 

214 of the above have been created Peers of Par« 
liament. 

288 of the above have inherited Peerages. 



TH£ 



Corporation o! X^ontron. 



National Importance of Reform in the Municipal Institulions of the Me- 
tropolis — Evasion of the Ministerial Pledge — Belative Expenditure of 
the City of London and Liverpool — Retail and Wholesale Dealers — 
Dispute hetween the Court of Aldermen and Common Council — 
Freemen and Non-freemen — Westminster Review and City Solicitor — 
Royal Hospitals and St. Paul's School — ^Magistracy of the City— Hol- 
bom Hill and Smithfield Market — Patronage, Jobbing, and Revenues. 

Thb Metropolis of the British Empire is not a common 
city, bat, in its materiel and moral elements, the 
greatest city that ever existed; and all that concerns 
its well-being is of national importance — rises into the 
dignity of an Imperial question^ vitally interesting to 
the entire kingdom. All the great interests of the 
country flow into, and have some stake or representative 
in the central basin of the metropolis ; either personally 
and direct, or by ramifications of business and pleasure, 
every class has motives for watchfulness over the state 
and management of the city of London. Unlike other 
capitals, it is not merely the seat of government, in 
which the rank, fashion, and luxury of the empire 
annually congregate, to dissipate their leisure and re- 
dundant incomes ; but it is itself a vast hive of popula- 
tion, commerce, industry, and creative opulence. Ex- 
ternal aid and sustentation it undoubtedly draws, but 
the chief springs of its prosperity and resources are 
native energies and natural superiorities. For enter- 
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prise and business habits, in steady perseverance and 
fertile expedients, few, if any town can claim precedency 
over the metropolis. The metropolitan port is un- 
rivalled in the extent of its commerce and navigation. 
London, we need not remark, is the head and heart, 
not only of the commercial transactions of Britain, but 
of the trading world; it is the universal exchange 
of nations, the site and centre in which all the leading 
and engrossing affairs of life have their origin, negocia- 
tion, and terminus. 

This pre-eminence the capital always possessed. 
Among the ports and towns of England, London always 
held the foremost place. Liverpool has burst from the 
earth, as it were, almost within a generation; Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Leeds, have sud- 
denly expanded into large and busy marts ; still they 
cannot compete with the metropolis. All have pro- 
gressed'— still the parvenu towns continue nearly at the 
same relative distance from the parent model. In 
populousness, trade, and riches ; as the seat of power 
and the resort of science, London maintains her supre- 
macy, and which distinction may doubtless be chiefly 
ascribed, as already remarked, to her natural advan- 
tages — her noble seaward communication, fhe salubrity 
of her site, and the facilities of her approaches from the 
surrounding vicinage. 

To all these causes of gratulation there is, however, 
one signal and almost astounding drawback; more re- 
markable, because self-inflicted and remedial, and che- 
rished despite of an all but universal desire for amend- 
ment. What we allude to is, the state of the Muni- 
cipal Institutions of the metropolis. In this respect 
there has been no advancement ; and the venerable City 
of London, in shame and sorrow, must bow to pro- 
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viDcial saperiority. How thii anomaly has come to 
pass we are about to explain, and to which all we have 
said has been only preliminary. The fact is, as we 
have hinted, the civic institutions of London continue an 
unabated nuisance to a population of nearly two mil- 
lions, in defiance of the example of other cities, and of 
a very distinct pledge of the Imperial Government to 
reform thein. 

Retrospection is here essential to a clear understand- 
ing. It will be remembered that, previously to the 
reform of 1 835, the municipal corporations of the pro- 
vinces had fallen into a state of abuse and decay similar 
to that which pervades the corporation of London. 
Those of them that were the least imperfect existed for 
no object of general utility, and were totally unsuited to 
the existing wants of society. The corporate revenues 
were mostly in the disposal of self-elected and self-audit- 
ing councils, subject to no popular control, and whose 
proceedings were secret, and who usually dissipated them 
in private jobbing and corruption, especially in pervert- 
ing them to the influencing of the electoral bodies in 
the return of members to Parliament. The administra- 
tion of justice was partial or inadequate ; police was ne- 
glected or inefficient ; public charities were jobbed ; in 
the grant of publicans' Ucenses, and appointment to 
offices, not fitness or desert, but favouritism predomi- 
nated : in short, the municipal corporations had become 
oppressions and grievances to their respective commu- 
nities; detrimental, in lieu of beneficial, to the in- 
habitants, and conducive to no one salutary end of local 
government, convenience, or improvement. 

Upon these defects was the important scheme of 
municipal reformation founded. It extended to one 
hundred and eighty-four corporations, whose jurisdiction 

Q 
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embraced a popalation rather under two millioiw, and 
whose aggregate revenues amounted to 300»000/. In 
the plan of reform brought forward, the Corporation of 
London was not included ; it was omitted, not becaofie 
it less needed reform than Leeds, Liverpool, Leicester, 
or Aberystwith ; not because abuses were less rife 
there ; not because its inhabitants were less numerous, 
or its revenues inferior: considerations precisely the 
contrary of these influenced Ministers in their deter- 
mination of postponement. In number of inhabitants 
the metropolis fully equals that of all the reformed 
municipal towns united ; and the revenues of the Cor- 
poration of London are treble the amount of the aggre- 
gate revenues of the reformed municipalities. 

London, therefore, was certainly not exempt from 
municipal regulation on account of its insignificance — 
because its claims were less urgent and imperative. It 
was too great, too colossal a question, to be dealt with 
incidentally. Exclusive of corporation abases, it in- 
volved in some degree the chief commercial, trading, 
shipping, and monetary interests of the empire. Wisely, 
therefore, did Parliament defer its consideration, and 
not crudely and hastily mix up the reform of such an 
Angean accumulation with the petty nuisances of the 
country. 

It was a subject ample and complicated enough for 
separate legislation. Such was the general opinion. 
All acquiesced in its reasonableness. Lord John 
Russell, when he introduced his bill for the reform of 
the provincial corporations, said he would bring in a 
separate bill for the reform of the London corporation. 
This was on June 5, 1835. Twelve jrears have elapsed, 
and no measure has been introduced by his lordship to 
redeem this Ministerial engagement. In 1836« 1837, 
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and 1838> nothing was done to redeem the Goveroment 
pledge. In 1839 a general police hill was hrought 
forward for the whole metropolis ; it was a wise, effi- 
cient, and comprehensive measure, framed on sound 
principles, involving no johs, and acceptahle to the 
residents of London, Westminster, and South wark. But 
it was doomed to defeat, or, at least, mutilation. It 
could not he forced through the strait gate of Temple 
Bar, hehind which myterious houndary it encountered 
overwhelming resistance, and Guildhall triumphed over 
Whitehall. To the householders, however, who had 
the greatest interest in the question, it was welcome ; 
they recognised in it a uniform and heneficial regula- 
tion ; not so their assumed and mostly absentee repre- 
sentatives — the Aldermen and Common Ck)uncillors. 
In consequence, the police bill was cut down, and the 
wisdom of Downing Street bowed to the sage wor- 
shippers of Gog and Magog. Representations were 
made ; gentlemen from the city waited upon Ministers ; 
the police bill was refeiTed to a select committee, and, 
when again introduced, was found divested of the entire 
ten clauses applicable to the City of London. No 
explanation was given; no reason assigned for this 
sweeping abscission, further than Mr. Fox Maule inti- 
mating, that, such as the bill was, it must pass, as 
Ministers were unable to carrv a better ! 

How did this result happen ? How happened it that 
Ministers were baffled in a salutary scheme of local im* 
provement ? It was not a general measure of municipal 
reform ; it was an instalment of the debt they owed to 
the City of London, and in this "bit by bit" amend- 
ment they were defeated. The reason was, they could not 
afford to lose the political support of the London corpora- 
tion. Their power, their tenure of office, depended on a 
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parliamentary majority, and that mijorityv €very 
was growing " smaller by degrees, and IwMtifoUy kst*" 
Sometimes it amounted to a dozen ;^ softener 'ebveoi 
seven, five, three, or other ominous iluineral.- Fhe wn 
a great majority. Had the foor M«P/8 of the (% 
deserted them, they would only have had a mmjorityof 
one; and perhaps Marylebone, for Aldermen and Gdm* 
mon Councillors live in Marylebone, migbt havetarMd 
against them; and even Southwark might have 're- 
belled, for corporate influence is strong? there* and thtn 
they would have been in a clear minority; ■ ^■^ 

Having no wish for this alternative, Mhiistere oom- 
promised with their taskmasters, and kq>t their plaon 
two years longer; never, however, in • that interval, 
jeopardising their existence by a renewed onslaught oo 
the Corporation, or attempting, even in a small way, to 
redeem their engagement to the citizens. Of tUs 
failure of justice Lord Brougham reminded the legii- 
lature in 1843, in an able address, but nothing resulted 
beyond opening the general bill of indictment agaiait 
the Corporation. It was followed by no committee, so 
bil], no suggession. A formidable broadside was dii- 
charged against the honourable and worshipful, bet 
whether in jest or eamest-^whether as a salvo for the 
amusement and glorification of his lordship individual^, 
or as prelusive of some plan of practical ntility-*-vm8 
hard to determine. In consequence, the mmiicipal 
institutions of the capital continue in the atate of no* 
suitableness, incongruity and superannuation, in. which 
they were twelve years past, though the renoivsation of 
them is more urgent, and their abuses more enonnoas 
and hurtful, than those of all the corporations reformed 
by the Bill of 1835. 

The case is plain, palpable, and anomalous. The 
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political iii6iietices that defeated the Police Bill of 
1839-9 ma^r defeat every sabeequent effort at local im- 
provementc The first draft of the Health of Towns 
Bill included the City of London, but it has been left 
oat in dread of the impending election. Churchyard 
improTementSy better drainage, and every sanitary meli- 
oration, may be expected to' share the same fate, and 
auccnmb to like civic dictation. This is monstrous— it 
is monstrous that a population of two millions should 
remain obnoxious to typhus, cholera, and other ills, 
physical and moral, that Aldermanic domination, Man- 
sion House revels, and Committee feastings, may continue 
ttnchecked and unstinted. 

For such a gigantic estopel to national progress, 
there is no plea or sdid pretext. During the last 
sixteen years the spirit of reform has been mostly alert, 
and successful in its endeavours ; in Church and State 
the administration has been improved ; in provincial and 
parochial establishments innovations have been general 
and unceasing. Almost every change has been found 
an amendment : the new has been found better, more 
fit and applicable, than the old. Is there any reason 
the City of London should continue an exception, that 
it alone should continue stationary, while all around is 
progressing ? Its municipal institutions were planted and 
grew up contemporaneously with the political institutions 
of the kingdom, partook of their corruptions and dege- 
neracy : reform in them is equally needed, and, if carried, 
would doubtless be not less restorative than that which 
has been effected in the general government. 

Recent local improvements are an encouraging illus- 
tration. No one doubts that the present Royal Ex- 
change transcends its predecessor ; that King William 
Street is superior to Eastcheap, or the New London 
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Bridge to old London Bridge. All these are viaibk 
amendments, which nobody can dispnte or deny; nor 
less so would a new London Corporation be in pkoe of 
the old Corporation, conceived in the spirit and intd* 
ligence of the age of Qneen Yictoriay in lien of the age 
of the Normans and Plantagenets. 

But it is not a qoestion of vagne snrmise or specula- 
tive coDJectare, but of practical resolts and condosive 
experience. Nottingham^ Northampton, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, and one hundred and seventy- four other towns, 
exclusive of the bnrghs of Scotland and the towns of 
Ireland, have all reformed their corporations, and have 
never repented the change, or petitioned to have their 
decayed municipalities reinstated. Manchester and 
other towns have sought to share in the benefits of the 
new institutions, but none to partake of the abuses of 
the old. The citizens of London are not more likely 
to regret, when accomplished, the reform of their civic 
establishments. 

They have examples under immediate cognizance, to 
open their eyes to prospective benefits. ^ The City of 
London itself, as most people know, forms only the 
inner circle, the nucleus of this vast metropolis. Like a 
toad imbedded in a rock, it has been almost buried, 
overbuilt, and overpeopled, by a vast living world 
around it, over which it has no more control than over 
Dublin or Edinburgh. Some of the parishes by whidi 
it is proximately surrounded exceed it in popoloosness, 
and put the City, with its hereditary wisdom and pre- 
scriptive institutes, to shame, by the superior economy 
and excellence of their local administration. 

The parish of Marylebone is a striking instance. 
This parish, and the City of London, each comprises 
about one-fifteenth part of the metropolis. The popok- 
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don of Marjlebone amoants to 137.995; that of the 
City to 139,251. 

In 1841, the sums expended by Marylebone on the 
^Qrchy the poor, paving, lighting, cleansing, magistracy^ 
police^ coanty prisons, and lunatic asylums, amounted 
to 128,184/. Ss. lid. The sum expended on the same 
description of objects in the City amounted to nearly a 
miliianJ 

Objections have been made to the fedmess of this 
comparison ; that the two cases are not identical, nor 
hardly analagons. Perhaps the expenditure of the City 
has been over-stated; perhaps it does not amount to 
a million, or near a million. Suppose, however, it 
amounts to 800,000/., or 700.000/, the disparity in the 
disbursement of the two places is enormous, is enough 
to fix attention, to stagger belief. Why should a class 
of objects cost the City 700,000/., that cost Marylebone 
only 128,184/. ? We know there is a difference between 
the two places, and this may partly account for the differ- 
ence in their local economy and management. We 
know that Marylebone is governed by a vestry, which 
represents the property, electoral body, and intelligence 
of the parish ; and that the City is governed by a cor' 
poration, which does not, upon any equitable or uniform 
principle, represent any of those elements. 

Other differences may be alleged. Marylebone is 
not a aeaporf; it is not so commercial in its character ; 
its population is more fixed, and not so floating, as that 
of the City, and the proportion of criminality is less. 
All these ¥dll make a difference in its expenses, in its 
charges for magistracy, police, lighting, watching, and 
other items. For these reasons, we shall select another 
place for comparison, and against which none of these 
objections can be urged. We will select the second 
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seaport of the empire ; we will select Liveqiool, whose 
population is wholly commercial, maritime, banking, 
speculative, and enterprising, like that of the City 
of London; and its proportion of criminal ofiences 
exceeds that of any place in the United Kingfdom. 

Now, how do matters stand between Liverpool and 
London ? The population of Liverpool amomits to 
282,656 — more than double that of the City of London. 
Upon all this vast population, its local interests, and 
government, the corporation of Liverpool expended, in 
1843, the sum of 349,606/. lOs. 4^. This is a large 
expenditure, seven times as much as that of any other 
place (Bristol is the next, amounting to 49,176/.) in 
the kingdom, exclusive of London. But the following 
items, of which it consisted, and as returned to Par- 
liament, explain the outlay : — 

Repayment of Loans £115,828 9 3 

Public Works, Repairs, &c 93,624 17 6i 

Police and Constables 39,599 9 1 

Gaols 11,186 5 8 

Administration of Justice and Prose- 
cution of Felons 14,088 5 4 

Lighting and Cleansing 20,382 6 8 

Law Expenses 9,226 12 4 

County Expenses, with Coroner 5,277 3 8 

The two first items are casual, and not proper for 
comparison. Omitting these, the local administration 
of Liverpool appears to have cost 100,360/, 2s, 9i» 
The expenditure by the Corporation of London, for 
corresponding objects, for 1842, was as follows : — 
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Magistracy of the City» with its Pro- 
portion of the Police Expenses 
home hy the Corporation .£17,838 6 5 

Prisons of the City 21,819 13 3J 

Administration of Justice at the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, and the Ses- 
sions House, Old Bailey 9,440 2 11 

Office of Coroner 924 2 8 

CivilGoTernmexitof the City 28,505 16 9 

Magistracy of South wark and Bo- 
rough Compter . .....Vi 1,654 16 7 

Paving, Cleansing, and Lightitig 41,945 6 7 

^112,278 5 0^ 



Liverpool is almost in every respect as dear a place 
to live in as London. The population i^ more than 
double that of the City, and, as just remarked, more 
delinquent, and less amenable to judicial restraint ; yet 
its local government is carried on at less than 
one-fourth of the expense of that of the metropolitan 
city. The same municipal services that cost the people 
of Liverpool 4*. Id, per head, cost the inhabitants of 
London 17s, 4d. So much better is a reformed than 
an imreformed corporation. Surely the result ought 
to arrest attention ; but it is only one of many reasons 
that may be urged, on the need Qf regenerated institu- 
tions for the capital. 

It is ujuiecessary to enter into a detailed array of 
the civic abuses by which the urgency of municipal 
reform has been established. It has already been done 
in an able and complete manner in the Westminster 
Review, Against the formidable impeachment of this 
journal the City Solicitor entered the lists, and, in 
an address of three days' continuance, endeavoured to 
rebut or extenuate the heaviest inculpatory charges. 
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A more competent and dexterous advocate, perhaps, 
could not have come forward, but Mr. Hickson's 
indictment remains substantially undisproved. 

Mr. Charles Pearson appears to have been particu- 
larly scandalised by the remark, in reference to his 
former and present conduct, that having &iled in 
effecting any great reduction of corporate expenditure, 
he had performed the next best duty of a reformer, by 
preventing a portion of the public money going into 
worse hands than his own. But with strong induce- 
ments, as a well-paid official of the Corporation, and 
vnth every access to records and documents, how has the 
matter been left by him ? He certainly showed that the 
Corporation is not so bad now as it has been, but this 
is no reason it ought not to be better. Some unim- 
portant errors were detected, namely, — one respecting 
the trophy-tax, of a few hundreds per annum ; also 
an error in the assertion that a certain alderman, lately 
deceased, who had been twice Lord Mayor of London, 
had in a case of bankruptcy proved his own debt three 
times over ; this alderman having been, in troth, once 
only Lord Mayor. There was an error in stating the 
amount of Mr. Pearson's salary, 1,200/. having been 
inserted as part of his own charges, whereas the words, 
for disbursements, were omitted— this was unfortunate; 
but Mr. Pearson, while he very properly struck out 
that item, supplied others, which made his annual 
net income 2,100/., instead of 2,500/. These oversights 
allowed, the gravamen of the charges remains un- 
touched. What these are we shall try briefly to 
enumerate. 

1. That the cost of the City Corporation is enormons, 
and out of proportion witli that of every other muni- 
cipal administration in the kingdom. 
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2. Although the expense is inordinate, neither the 
local magistracy, police, poor, public instruction and 
charities, nor the streets, sewers, or supply of water, 
are in the state they ought to be, and might be made, 
under a better system of civic government. 

3. The disproportion between services and expendi- 
ture may be traced to the irresponsible constitution of 
the Corporation. It claims to be a representative in- 
stitution. But it is not. It is less so than the House 
of Commons, or the Town Councils of Leeds and 
Manchester, or the municipalities of Berlin and Paris. 
True, the Court of Aldermen, which exercises the chief 
executive authority, is elected by the twenty-six wards 
of the City, each ward choosing one representative. 
But these wards are of unequal extent ; the number of 
small wards exceeding the number of large wards ; so 
that the power is really lodged in the hands of a 
minority of the citizens, which minority neither repre- 
sents the wealth nor intelligence of the whole body- 
Unfairly constituted as the Court of Aldermen is, it 
Tirtually governs the City. Every alderman is a judge 
in certain civil courts, and a justice of the peace, or 
police-magistrate, not only for his own ward, but for 
the whole city. He is a licensing-magistrate, a cir- 
cumstance which explains the interest taken by the 
publicans in every election of an alderman. The 
aldermen are elected for life, and usually sit with 
closed doors ; thus at once irresponsible to their con- 
stituents and public opinion. They have the superin^ 
tendence of prisons, and are ex officio governors of the 
royal hospitals, trustees of various public charities, and 
often masters or wardens of the livery companies. 
They appoint the Recorder, and a long list of corporate 
officials. In legislation they have a double influence, 

Q 2 
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deliberatiiig and TOting not only in their own court, 
but also as members of the Court of Common ConnciL 
This is much the same, as Mr. Hickson remarks, as if 
the peers were permitted to take part in the debates 
and votes of the House of Commons. 

Lastly, every alderman, whatever his capacity or 
deserts, becomes (except in special cases,) by rotation, 
Lord Mayor of liondon — that is to say, chief magis- 
trate and chief executive officer of the city. In this 
position his power is almost absolute over civic legisla- 
tion. He may, for example, obstruct and put a stop 
to any portion of public business, at any stage of 
its proceedings, by dissolving the Court of Common 
Council; and the strong party feelings of a Mayor 
have, in fact, frequently annihilated the right of public 
discussion in the City during his year of office. A 
signal instance of this arbitrary interference has re- 
cently occurred ; the present Lord Mayor having 
pertinaciously refused even to submit a question to the 
Court, suspected of a reform tendency : thus asserting 
a right, by his own fiat, to perpetuate whatever abuse 
he may think fit to patronise in the Corporation. 

4. The Court of Common Council is obnoxious to 
the same radical objection in its primary construction 
as the Court of Aldermen, in being elected by wards of 
unequal size. Unlike the aldermen, however, they are 
not chosen for life — only for a year. This makes the 
Court of Common Council more amenable to popular 
influence and amendment. Its patronage is consider- 
able, appointing the Common Sergeant, City Solicitor, 
Town Clerk, the Remembrancer, Judges of the She- 
riff's Court, the City tradesmen, about one-half the 
Commission of Sewers, and a host of subordinate 
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officers, such as Sergeant-carver, Sword-bearer, Ser- 
geant of the Channel, Yeomen of the Water-side, &c. 

5. The rights of freemen have been a fertile source 
of controversy and vexation. Originally the word 
freedom had a meaning, and conferred valuable immu- 
nities. In the feudal times there were only two 
classes of people — masters and serfs. All who were 
not freemen were bondsmen, belonging as property to 
some great lord or baron. The royal charters granted 
to towns, gave the rights of freedom, and these rights 
the incorporated towns made protective of die trade 
and industry carried on within the limits of their local 
jurisdiction. Hence, to be a dealer in the city, a person 
must be free of the general corporation of the city; 
and if he exercise any skilled occupation or mystery, 
he must also take up his freedom in one of the livery 
companies of London. Thus, to be a poulterer, a man 
must be free of the Poulterers' Company ; or if he deal 
in bacon, of the Butchers' Company. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds having exercised his admirable skill in paint- 
ing some pictures in the City, was obliged to take up his 
freedom in the Company of Painters and Stainers. 
The employment of a non-freeman subjects a master- 
tradesman to a penalty; while mechanics and other 
operatives are frequently compelled to leave the City, 
from imwillingness or inability to pay their redemption 
fine. This was the case of the great Watt, the im- 
prover, and almost the creator, of the steam-engine, 
who was driven from London at the commencement of 
his career, from inability to pay the fine, which was 
then about 40/. 

It seems an anomaly that non- freemen should be 
allowed to sell by wholesale and not by retail, and has 
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been accounted for in the altered usages of trade. 
By wholesale dealers, or merchant-strangers, were 
originally meant temporary sojourners ; in foot they 
were such, the entire commerce of the country bemg 
carried on by foreigners ; and the city to encourage 
them to bring their goods, allowed them to board and 
lodge with the citizens, but would not suffer them to 
keep house ; if they continued residents longer than 
a year and a day, they were compelled to take up 
their freedom. In 1844 — 5, the Corporation appeared 
determined to subject wholesale dealers to the same lia- 
bilities as retailers, and more than 3000 summonses were 
issued for freedom fines. This unexpected movement oc- 
casioned an extraordinary excitement, almost amountmg 
to a popular commotion and a free-trade union was 
formed, chiefly consisting of merchants and bankers, 
for an organized resistance. At length it was mutually 
agreed that the merits of the case should be tried by 
an amicable action against Messrs. Siurt and Sharp, 
of Wood Street. The Corporation acted on the bye- 
law of King James, which imposes a penalty of 5/. 
on every sale by retail by a non-freeman, or the 
keeping any shop, room, or place for sale ; or using 
any art, trade, mystery, or occupation. The trial came 
on in the Lord Mayor's Court, when the recorder decided 
that the words " by retail'* overrode the entire enact- 
ment ; consequently wholesale dealers are not liable 
to any penalty the bye-law imposed. 

The major proposition lost, the minor had best 
been conceded with a good grace. The great birds 
having escaped, it was unworthy of the Corporation 
longer to persist in hunting down the small game. 
If they could not enclose in their meshes the opulent 
merchant and banker, it was neither politic nor 
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humane to worry hj penalties and persecution the 
humble shopkeeper and operative. Their helpless- 
ness in this respect is not hkely to he aided either 
hy public sympathy or imperial legislation. The spirit 
of the age and of the general government is against 
them. In the provincial corporate towns, all exclu- 
sive rights to trade or labour have been abolished by 
the act of 1835. 

But the rights of London, it has been urged, form 
a special case. In other municipal Corporations, the 
purchase of the freedom gave only the licence to 
trade ; it did not exempt the inhabitants from borough- 
rates. In London no such rates are levied. All the 
expense of prisons, the administration of justice, the 
coroner, one-fourth of the expense of the police force, 
with all the charges which in coimties are paid by 
a county-rate, and in boroughs by a borough rate, 
are in London paid out of the City cash, accruing 
from its estates and other corporate funds. To 
these funds the non-freeman, whether retail or whole- 
sale trader, does not contribute a farthing, though 
sharing in the benefits derived from the expenditure 
of them. The purchase of a freedom in the City, 
therefore, is held to be not merely the purchase of 
a licence to trade, but the composition-price paid for 
exemption from imposts, to which every inhabitant is 
elsewhere liable. 

Allowing the case to be correctly stated, it affords 
only a weak defence of the existing practice. The 
City estates are not convertible like private, property ; 
they pertain exclusively to their proscribed or cus- 
tomary uses, whether it be police, judicial, or anything 
else. In like manner, freedom fines cannot be levied 
for any other object than that for which they were 
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originally imposed,- namel|r, a license to txade; and if 
that privilege has '))ec^me. worthless, hurtful, or con- 
trary to the gejxeral polifcy of , the country, the exaction 
ought to cease, • But if the. Corporation has ao defeoce 
in law, it has certainly none,, in xeasoi^ or .humami^. 
Against the rich merchant .and wpLrelM>:aQeman it is 
powerless, and it can wage war only.9gain8t thp. young 
tradesman, small shopkeepeTv or mecha^ic^ • Be|i9unce 
then, we say, the. invidiQus privilege., . Alitor none, 
ought to be its motto^ If b^ackr-naail ca^qit.lKl ;;aised 
on the strong and .affluent,, do not seek, tp;, levy it 
on the weak . and indigent. It may : seem hard to 
share, without equivalent, coq)Qrate immwQ,ities with 
strangers; but, small interests nau^jb give way to. great 
ends: the public weal d^^^^ands; it, aixd the .law has 
sanctioned it. Other corpqi;ations jbaye, b^en opened, 
why not that of lx>ndon?' The close boroughs were a 
valuable property, but the Reform -Bill eithe^ com- 
pelled the corporators without . coxnpe^isat^Qn to relin- 
quish entirely ifbeir monopoly, or share inconunpn th^ 
privileges. Even the City did, not escape, and itjs 
boasted freedom right has beenloweredinconsequeoce 
three-fourths in value. Purther sacrifices are de- 
manded. What it seeks, to perpetiiate is absurd on 
the face of it I^ is absurd that a pcnan sh.ould be bee 
to live and trade on one side of^ Temple 3ar, and not 
on the other ; in Oxford Street, and not in.Qhe^pside. 
The ancient sanctuaries for criminals and,deb,tQrs, or 
the privileges of the .Pleet Prison, were. just. a« 
defensible* 

The abolition of freedoni rights w;qu14. tend tp sim- 
plify electoral franchises* At present these are com- 
plicated, there being three .classes, -of .elector^:-^ 
those who elect, in wards of uneqi^tl extent, the 
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Aldermen and Common Oouhdil. Second, the livery- 
men of the trade companies,' iirho elect, by a show of 
hands, or by a poU at GuiMhaU, vaiiorixs municipal 
officers ; and impose, in their own- halls,' by virtue of 
ancient charters, various municipal takes, together with 
trade regtdationa. The third, are' the 10/. householders, 
who, xmder the Reform Bill, together with the livery, 
elect the parliamentary representativeis. 

Citizenship ought to be made the general elective 
qualification, and electors qualified to vote for members 
of parliament be qualified to vote formunicipal officers, 
and at a common hall. Upon this point the dispute now 
pending between the Court of Aldermen and Court of 
Common Cotmcil chiefly turns. The aim of the alder- 
men is to restrict the legislative pother of the common 
council; that having evinced a desire to abolish the 
freedom fine, and enrol all resident householders 
rated at 10/. as freemen: thus practically making the 
parliamentary franchise and the mimicipal franchise the 
same, and giving to those who are affected by cor- 
porate laws the right to Vote in the making of them. 
That the Common Council have power to abolish the 
fine has been admitted, for they have already abolished 
before three^fourths of it. Neither does their general 
legislative power appear disputable, having exercised 
it since the reign- of Richard II. 

Voluntary is better than compulsory reform, and if 
the institutions of the City contain within themselves 
the elements of self-regeneration, external intervention 
w^ become unnecessary. But history does not afford 
many examples of corporations struggHng to adapt 
themselves to the wants and progress of the age. In 
common with other ruling bodies, in the lapse of time, 
the interests of individual corporators become para- 
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moant to those of the communities oyer which they 
preside, and for whose benefit they have been privi- 
leged. They are apt to be apprehensive that they 
have more to fear than hope from innovation. Hence 
tiiey cling to routine — to established abuses — ^with the 
conviction that present gains and distinctions, which at 
least may last their life-time, are safer to hold by than 
the contingencies of a precarious future, in which their 
shares maybe less or nothing. The corporation of the 
City, it is likely, forms no exception to these views and 
influences. Its reform, however, is not that of an ordi- 
nary municipality. It is less, perhaps, of a local 
than a national question. London, as already ob- 
served, is, directly or by ramification, connected with 
every interest in the empire ; the chief public records 
and edifices are included within its precincts ; it is not 
only the seat of government, and the central resort of 
judicial administration — but from the same source all 
colonial, mercantile, and monetary transactions derive 
their force, character, and movement. Whatever, there- 
fore, relates to the efficient administration of this em- 
porium — its security or welfare, concerns the kingdom 
at large. 

Under this aspect, the constitution of the police and 
magistracy of the metropolis, is of vital importance. 
The magistrates of the City act on the unpaid, or 
voluntary principle, but voluntaryism has not been 
found to answer on a large scale, and in the long run. 
It has failed in the relief of the poor, and in popular 
education ; it^could not be safely trusted in the military 
defence of a country, and justices' justice is fax from sa- 
tisfactory. In the City the magistrates are the aldermen; 
some of them are competent and assiduous, others are 
not. They are men of business, often engaged i& 
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large commercial speculations ; it would be unreason- 
able to expect them to devote the whole of their time 
to the magisterial bench: the duties, therefore, are 
discharged by rotation; and what are the results? 
Attendance is remiss, and city justice precarious and 
conflicting. Twenty- six aldermen may have twenty- 
six different minds — ^twenty-six different notions of 
justice; and rarely on one day of the year is a rule of law 
or equity laid down at Guildhall, that is not-violated the 
next. One alderman is a friend of the poor-law ; 
another has a tenderness for vagrants. One alderman 
listens only to the evidence ; another to the dictates of 
a kind heart. The effect of this alternate severity and 
leniency may be observed any day in the week, by 
those who will take the trouble, and listen to the con- 
versation passing between individuals in the crowd, 
waiting for a summons or a hearing, and the officers at 
the door. •' Who wiU be sitting alderman to-day ? '* 

" Mr. Alderman ." " Then I shall go home ; he 

won't do for me." " Who shall you have next week ? " 

" Mr. Alderman ." " He's my man." 

As Mr. Hickson observes, *' it is but a poor compen- 
sation for these evils that one alderman has rendered 
eminent service to the citizens in rooting out nests of 
swindlers. It is useful to have such a magistrate, 
although but occasionally active ; but why, if such a 
magistrate be required, not employ one, (no matter 
how high the salary,) to be constantly at his post. 
Delay in the administration of justice is now a source 
of constant complaint; and, to our thinking, few 
complaints can relate to a more serious grievance. 
Justice should never slumber: the magisterial watch 
should be like the watch on the quarter-deck of a 
man-of-war, where one officer relieves another every 
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thr^ or six houra^ and the deck is never deserted. It 
is somewhat diiffei;ent in:<ihe C&ty. *' The whole £ore« 
noon wanted." *' One o'dockt and no alderman"— 
*'two o'doek, and no alderman" — three o'clock, and 
possibly an alderman, with his mind distracted, per- 
haps, with * ♦ *. , What, <». such a man, is the 
explanation of a poor siutor of his pzivate wrongs I 

*'In the appointment , of jnagistrates various questions 
arise. It may be doubted by some^ whether they 
should be appointed by the Grown, or hy the people; 
but there ought to be no question in the mind of any 
reflecting pian, of the impropriety of putting upon the 
Bencl^ a class of men with whom the interests of the 
public are necessarily a subordinate consideration to 
the pursuits of trade. The rule that should apply to 
this is ;that of the old rebuke, '^ You ceainojk «effve God 
and Mammon. A judge should be secured, against the 
temptation and the power of engaging in traffic We 
need not adduce instances of its tendency to blunt the 
sense of those moral faculties which, in a magistmte, 
are most essential to the functions of his offioe. But 
we might, were it necessary, state the particulars of a 
case, with. which we were personally conversant, of an 
aldermaUy' now deceased^ twice [once] Lord Mayor of 
London, whose duhiesa oC moral pez^ception had be- 
come so great, by the not over-scrupulous pursuit of 
mercantile gains, that he could* see nothing wrong, 
when acting as assignee in a bankrupt estate, in 
proving his own debt in three different forms, to ob- 
tain three dividends, where other creditors were only 
receiving one. Fortunately he was set right in his 
mistake, though somewhat roughly, by the Vice-Chan* 
cellor, in consequence of whose decree upwards of 
1,000/. were returned to the estate. A more recent 
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dase is firesh in the memory^ of every olie, of another 
alderman, now retired fr6m^lhe'0(>U¥t,'but niagi&trate 
at the time for Soiithi^ark,'wh6 'could pcfreeive nb 
public scandal in atteildiiig' 1^ hlls intagisti^al dutibs 
while lA ^stody 'for debt-^pfre^taniligi- wiJ^' suppbse, 
that he Was tend^ixig the 'law *ii terror to evil-doers* 
by his -ple^rbonzd exaimiyle;- he hims^' 'being a prisoner 
in' the hand^- off a sheniTs 'officer, ^standing in the 
Court by his iide;^-^ .-Lb 

Hiere m^y be exaggeration in tMs,'and' the cbnclu- 
sions not wlioUyUnexceptionjable. "Paid jui^ices^i^e not 
always paragons! of eic^Uenee: The judicial ^ItV^a of 
those of the* rest of the 'tnetrdpolis^ as well as ilif the 
City, are often' inconsistebf and -inculpatery endugh. 
Ill a com^reial city, commercial iaefA. possesis 'advan- 
tages > in ^ the ^scove^' and- ' ^adjudicaiion at > wrongs, 
l^at it would ^'be»^ain ■ to cbcpeefc^ir^m mere ^laityers, 
tirough barristers of ten years' stan^ng^ ' Perhaps a 
union of both i^fn the bench woidd be most expedient-*- 
profbssional men supplying' the law, and aldermen* the 
personali local, and mercantile information.' We leave 
the sulb^t for another «' '^ , --;. - 

The City of London^ above any -ttther' Capital, per- 
haps, is renowned i for > its • benevolent endowments. 
Almost its entiic^' fsiie * may be - looked upoh as holy 
ground, conseortited' to- pious and charitable uses. 
Of this property the Corporation ^is* a p^incipa^ trustee. 
That is, the donors of former times bequeathed their 
money in the confidence '- that • the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commonalty df the* City would, like faithful 
guardians, watch over the interests of the charities 
they founded, by officers ■ of theit^ own appointment, 
and prevent misapplication of eleemosynary funds. Of 
these trust-fotmdationi^, the royal hospitals are the 
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chief, namely, Christ's Hospital, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, Bethlem Hospital, St. Thomas's Hospital, 
and the hospital, or prison, of Bridewell. These five 
hospitals are, hy many persons unacquainted with 
their hbtory, regarded in the light of private institu- 
tions ; and their revenues erroneously considered to he 
as much the property of the governors as the funds of 
a new dispensary, established by subscription, are the 
property of the subscribers. These revenues, according 
to the Report of the Charity Commissioners, amount 
to the princely sum of 128,263/.; the fund every year 
available for moral and religious instruction, the relief 
of the poor, the care and cure of the sick and the 
insane, and the punishment of vagrants. 

The power which the citizens once possessed over 
these institutions has now been nearly lost, through 
the practice which at one time was all but universal in 
the Corporation, of allowing every office of trust 
or emolument in its gift to be obtained by purchase, 
and which is not yet entirely abandoned. In the case 
of the public hospitals, it was thought the charities 
would be benefited by allowing a person to become a 
Grovemor, contributing a large donation, and doubtless 
this has been the case, but it opens a wide door to 
abuse. The founder of an institution may be fairly 
entitled to such a share in its management as is 
equivalent to the amount of his donation; but no 
principle can be more erroneous, than that of selling to 
a stranger, who may feel no interest in the original 
objects of the endowment, the right to vote away the 
funds left by others for its maintenance. In Christ's 
Hospital the number of Governors is about 400, and of 
these three-fourths have no better claim to the office 
than the ability to spare the sum of 400/.; a sum 
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which, although sometimes given from a charitable 
impulse, must be frequently laid out as an eligible in- 
vestment of so much capital ; yielding, in the right of 
placing a boy on the foundation every three or four 
years, an ample return for the money laid out. 

One check, however, exists against abuse; and, if 
the Corporation of London only represented the general 
interests and intelligence of the citizens, that check 
might be an efficient one. AU the Governors do not 
buy in; there are ex officio Governors, consisting of 
the Lord Mayor for the time being, twenty-six Alder- 
men, and twelve members of the Common Council. 
By an Act of Parliament, (22 Geo. III.,) forty-eight 
members of the Corporation are made ex officio Go- 
yemors, not only of Christ's Hospital, but of each of 
^ the five hospitals ; and their influence, both from their 
position and peculiar privileges, is more than pro- 
portionate to their number, although the donation- 
governors form the majority. With this lever the 
Corporation retains an influential power over the Hos- 
pitals, that might be successfully exerted, were its 
forty-eight representatives the fittest men for their 
duties. But some of the wards are only so many 
rotten boroughs, and fitness of qualification is no more 
sought in the choice of their representatives, than it 
used to be in Gatton or Old Sarum. Under such de- 
fects of local government the reform of hospitals or other 
abuses are not sought after, and London does not 
reap one-third the benefit it ought, either in quantity 
or quality, from these wealthy institutions. The sole 
question seems to be, how can the patronage of the 
hospitals be most quietly shared, and the hospital- 
governors of the Common Council are therefore ap- 
pointed by lot ! 
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" Practically," says Mr. Hickson, ( JFesiminster Re. 
view. No, 77,) " the goyemment of the hospitals is in 
the hands of close committees, the active members 
of which, taking advantage of the apathy of some 
Governors, the incapacity of others, and their own 
influence as the principal dispensers of patronage, 
elect and re-elect themselves without opposition. The 
Committee of Ahnoners in Christ's Hospital is com- 
posed of forty-eight Governors, formerly elected for 
life, but six of whom now go out of ofl^ce every year, 
but are again eligible after a twelvemonth has expired. 
The six to be elected in their room are always recom- 
mended by the Committee, which is generally strong 
enough to carry its own list. In the House Committee 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, about one-third the 
number are ex offido, and as such immoveable ; of the 
remaining twenty, ten go out of office every year, but 
are again eligible after another year has expired. The 
Grand Committee of St. Thomas's Hospital is com- 
posed of thirty-two members, two of them the pre- 
sident and treasurer ex officio. Of the thirty, ten go 
out of office every year ; but the list of the ten to be 
elected is prepared by the treasurer, and it is rare that 
any one is chosen who has not served before." 

The management of the City charities naturally 
leads to some notice of the Livery Companies. The 
constitution of these bodies is closely connected with 
municipal reform. The charity funds they administer, 
according to their own account, amount to 85,685/, 
This revenue is now held by a body called Masters and 
Wardens, chosen from the liverjrmen of the companies ; 
but take away, as any reform must do, their legal 
power to exact fines for municipal rights ; take away 
the trading privileges of the livery, and what becomes 
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of the constituent body from which the Masters and 
Wardens are now appointed? Are the trustees of 
this vast amount of charity property to become wholly 
self-elected ? 

Some of the Companies appear to have fallen into 
this dilemma, either by the extinction of the livery, or 
the usurpation of their rights by the Masters and 
Wardens, and Court of Assistants. It is these who 
manage the trust property, who let the lands and 
tenements, contract for repairs and alterations, present 
to the church livings, and receive the dividends of 
invested capital. They also select the objects of the 
charity, and interpret the will, deed, or letters patent 
by which it was created. The commonalty of the 
Companies has no share in these functions ; the 
power is engrossed by the parties mentioned, who 
mostly elect themselves, forming a secret and per- 
petual conclave, into which those only are admitted 
who are connected with the parent stock by ties of 
interest or kindred. 

There are eighty-nine Trade Companies, and then: 
total amount of propert}' is estimated at 250,000/. per 
annum. Several of the Companies, as the Drapers', 
the Mercers', the Goldsmiths', are supposed to be 
nearly as rich as Christ's Hospital. The greater pro- 
portion of the funds of the Companies, held as their 
private property, is doubtless the surplus produce of 
the trust charities, accruing from a technical error of 
the donors. If a testator bequeathed the whole produce 
of a field, worth in his lifetime about 10/. per annum 
to a charity-school, and that field became valuable 
building-ground, let at 500/., the whole of that 500/. 
must go to the school. Such is the decision of the 
Courts. But if the testator, not dreaming of this 

B 
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increase in the value of landed property, said in liis 
will, " I have a field worth 10/. per annum ; I bequeath 
51, to school A„ and 51, to school B.," and after his 
death this field rises in value to 500/., then the 
Master and Wardens, the trustees of the testator, 
claim the right of keeping for their own uses the 
difierence between the 10/. and the 500/.; — the tes- 
tator having neglected to provide that the whole pro- 
duce of the field should be divided between the two 
schools. 

St. Paul's School, which was left in trust to the 
Mercers' Company, affords an illustrative example. 
In the year 1524 the estates left by Dean Colet pro- 
duced 122/. a-year. At the time of the inqidry by the 
Charity Commissioners the same estates produced 5,253/. 
Notwithstanding this increase of income, the Company 
have not increased the number of scholars on the 
foundation. They still adhere to the old statutable num- 
ber of 153. That nimiber is said to have been 
adopted by Dean Colet, because it answered to the 
number of fish taken by St. Peter. (John xxi. 11.) 
But in other matters they are lax enough in observing 
the ordinances of the founder ; and,' in fact, the 
statutes of the school are venerated in the same way as 
those of Oxford and Cambridge, and the colleges of 
Eton and Winchester — just as many and so much of 
them are observed, as suit the interest and convenience 
of the managers. On this principle the high master's 
salary of a mark a- week has been interpreted to mean 
upwards of 613/., besides gratuities: and the second 
master's salary of 65. Sd, to mean 300/. Neither are they 
more consistent in continuing to restrict the instruc* 
tion of the school to the acquisition of Ghreek and 
Latin. Dean Colet contemplated no such limitation 
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when he said, ** desiring nothynge more thanne educa- 
tion, and hinging uppe children in good manners and 
literature." Without deviating from the literal ex- 
pression, education might be interpreted to include 
other branches of learning, beside an acquaintance 
with the dead languages. 

A reform in the constitution of the Mercers' and 
other guild fraternities, and, as a consequence, in the 
management of their numerous trusts, would neces- 
sarily follow a reform of the parent Corporation. But 
continues the great obstacle to progression ; and the 
the age of wooden spoons would be quite as germane 
to the time, as the inapplicable institutes of the City. 
Elsewhere industry is free, trade is free, and transit is 
free — ^but not so within the civic purlieus. There a 
man cannot do what he pleases with his own. Beyond 
the bars he may be a freeman, but let a stranger pass 
that invisible barrier, and he immediately becomes 
subject to the regimen of the dark ages, when all was 
monopoly and obstruction. Liberty to trade, or exer- 
cise any industrial art he has none. He is not even 
allowed to fetch or carry for himself, or to measure, 
weigh, garble, or guage his own merchandise. All 
these things are done for him in the City — to be paid 
for accordingly. There is a company or fellowship, 
warden or alderman, common councilman or deputy, 
yeoman or carver, to do or overlook everything. The 
Garments Company carry or license to carry ; there are 
watermen for the river, and Tacklehouse porters, Ticket 
porters, and Billingsgate porters for land conveyance, 
with divers meters of com, fruit, oysters, salt, potatoes, 
&c. All have their exclusive offices, and exclusive 
pay, fees, or perquisites. There are other customs 
within this privileged domain, not found in the rest 
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of the kingdom, or even of the metropolis — duties being 
levied on coals, salt, wine, oil, and spirits imported; 
and which are not a little onerous on those living 
within the range of municipal authority. 

Over all these time-honoured imposts and usages the 
Corporation slumbers in security. No anticipatory 
effort is made to avert the purifying ordeal that awaits 
it, whether sanitary, industrial, fiscal, or magisterial. 
Not a single abuse or incongniity is mitigated; no 
gorgeous or absurd pageant is dropped or modernised ; 
the Mansion House dinners are as sumptuous, and 
aquatic excursions as costly as ever; the Court of 
Aldermen and the Court of Common Council are as 
instinct with twaddle, time-serving, and jobbing, as of 
old time ; even the City Solicitor is unchanged in his 
changeableness, and with droll stories and scraps from 
Hvdibras, aided by ingenious models, and dilletanii 
schemes of City improvement, is just as amusing 
in exhibition as when he aspired to represent a Whig 
borough in Parliament, and, at the head of the Reform 
Ministry, lead the oratorical battle against seat-selling, 
unmerited pensions, and overgrown abuses. 

Still, the signs abroad cannot be mistaken. Smith- 
field Market is already booked, and the conservancy 
of the Thames is also in the hands of a parliamentary 
committee. One great public question after another 
has been disposed of, and that of civic delinquencies 
must inevitably take its turn. After the Com Laws, it 
stands next on the file, and more than any other 
is ripe for judgment and execution. A twelve years* 
respite, and no amendment, has exhausted all patience. 
Time, remonstrance, and appeal have all proved un- 
availing, and nothing more remains save legislative 
coercion. 
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Of the utter indifference of their High Mightinesses 
of the City to public accommodation we will cite an 
example, and which it woxdd be almost ludicrous to 
notice, did not thousands daily witness and suffer from 
its continuance. The want of compassion in corporate 
bodies has been long known, and the Holborn Hill 
obstruction, to which we refer, quite as conclusively 
establishes their utter inmiobility. Here it is, pre- 
cisely as it has been for centuries, without a single 
effort to smooth or bridge over the diflGlculty. Mean- 
while the country and the rest of the metropolis have 
been undergoing all kinds of local vicissitudes. We 
have had the turnpike revolution, the canal revolution, 
and are fast past passing through the railway re* 
volution; there has been a tunnel made imder, and 
half-a-dozen bridges thrown over, the Thames ; yet not 
a single arch could be thrown over the " Fleet Valley,** 
as the City Solicitor poetically terms the abomination. 
Is not this decisive of the merits of the Corporation ? 
Does it not show that they are unworthy or unfit 
to govern their fellow-citizens ? If a stone viaduct had 
been too expensive, why not try a wooden one ? 
Anything to save the hourly havoc of men, horses, and 
carriages. Every day has its chapter of accidents ; its 
long list of broken axle-trees, dislocated shoulders, 
bruised, maimed, and prostrated teams. As an ob- 
struction in a great thoroughfare, Holborn Hill is 
a nuisance ; as a needless infliction of toil and danger 
it is a wanton cruelty — ^for which the Corporation 
ought to be held accountable, and of which any one 
may be convinced by witnessing the living throng 
of bipeds and quadrupeds traversing the defile firom 
Skinner Street to Hatton Garden. 

But there is a lion in the way, or rather a seduction, 
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which has doubtless averted the reform of this in com- 
mon with other grieyances. The Corporation of Lon- 
don is the richest in the world. It has not, perhap, 
so many good things to dispose of as the Church or the 
State — still it has sumptuous pickings in its gift. We 
have already referred to the excess of its expenditure 
beyond that of the provincial municipalities, we shall 
next submit statements elucidatory of its patronage and 
well-paid offices. 

They are extracted from the Westminster Review^ for 
March, 1845. These, with the Editor's pertinent 
remarks, leave nothing further to be added on the 
Corporation of London. 



PATRONAGE OF THE CORPORATION. 

A Statement of the Cost to the Public, in the year 
1833, of the Officers and Clerks of the London 
Corporation, in Salaries, Fees, and Office Allow- 
ances, from Returns signed by the Officers them- 
selves, and presented by them to the Revenue Com- 
mittee of the Court of Common Coimcil, in 1835. 

Legal Staff, (consisting of appointments held 
by Solicitors, Barristers, Proctors, and 
Attorneys' Clerks,) ... ... ... 38,067 19 6 

State Officers, (the Lord Mayor, Chamberlain, 

Sheriffs, Yeomen, Trumpeters, &c.) ... 24,187 2 9 
Officers of Custom? and Market Dues ... 39,338 12 8 
Officers of City Gaols ... ... ... 4,330 7 2 

Officers of Public Works... ... ... 5,403 12 5 

Miscellaneous Officers, (including Hall- 
keepers, Beadles, Irish Society, Port of 
London, &c.)... ... ... ... 9,653 5 3 

£110,980 19 10 
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There h&ve, of coarse, been many changes since 1835, but 
none of importance affecting the aggregate expences of the 
corporate establishments. The salaries of some officers have 
been reduced, others increased ; some offices have been 
abolished, new offices have been created : and if a cor- 
responding return were to be presented to-morrow, we 
believe it would be found that the patronage list of the 
London Corporation is like the Irishman's blanket, which, 
when a piece was cut off from one end to be added on at the 
other, was found to remain of exactly the same length as 
before. 

We present another view of the patronage of the Corpora- 
tion, as it exists, to the best of our knowledge and belief, at 
this present moment of writing, in the year of our Lord 
1845. 

Offices in the Gift of the Corporation; 
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In the above statement is not included any office bought 
and sold, such as that of the deputy oyster-meters, although 
immediately dependent on the Corporation, nor the offices 
of beadle, constable, policemen, and others, producing indi- 
vidually less than 100/. per annum : and now, having placed 
the list before the reader, he will not be at a loss to account 
for the deep-rooted tenacity of City abuses. There is first a 
whole army of officials — next a still larger army of expectant 
candidates, all having a direct pecuniary interest in main- 
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taining what are called the privileges of the City. Every 
memher of the Couit of Alderman and Court of Common 
Council, with prohably not twenty exceptions, has a view to 
some one or other of these offices for himself, his son, his 
brother, or his nephew. An act that would put an end 
simply to all exclusive privileges connected with trade, would 
destroy nearly the whole pretence for which many of the 
above offices, and those among the most valuable appoint- 
ments, are kept up. How far either court will move towards 
such an object of its own accord, the public may judge. 

Corporate and Parochial Income of the Citt of 
London for Public Objects. 

Trust Estates — for the relief of the poor, cure of 
the sick, education, religion, and general 
purposes ... ... ... ... £360,000 

Local rates (1842) ... ... ... ... 230,000 

Coal and metage duties — Street and market tolls, 
(corresponding with the justly obnoxious 
** Octroi " system of the continent) ... ... 200,000 

Freedom and livery fines, fees and other charges 

for corporate and trading privileges ... 50,000 

Port of London, and conservancy of the river ... 60,000 

£900,000 

Two-thirds of the above amount are collected by the Cor- 
poration; a proportion of the whole, but comparatively a 
small one, is devoted to objects not strictly connected 
with the City ; the objects for which the whole should be 
applied are, for the most part, defined by wills or Acts of 
Parliament ; and, we repeat, the City authorities tell us that 
which is quite true, when they say that for the greater por- 
tion of this vast revenue they are mere conduit pipes. The 
one fact to which we have sought to draw attention is, that 
these conduit pipes leak. 



CJureJ iSlefurm, 



Ecclesiastical Commission and Mock Reform — Small Livings and Bishops' 
Palaces — ^Revenues of the Church of England and their Distribution — 
Enormities of the Church of Ireland — Incomes of the Bishoprics. 



It may not be known to everybody, that the Church of 
England has been undergomg a gradual reform, on the 
homcepathic prmciple of small doses at once, during 
the last twelve years. The Ecclesiastical Commission 
was first appointed by Sir Robert Peel ; it was renewed 
by his Whig successors, and by them, in 1836, incor- 
porated, with a common seal, secretary, treasurer, 
allowance out of the taxes, and other signs of perpe- 
tuity, if not usefulness. It consists of the archbishops 
and bishops, and principal ministers of state. Certain 
funds were placed at his disposal, arising from the 
abolition of sinecure cathedral dignities, and from a 
reduction in episcopal incomes, to be applied to the 
augmentation of the value of the poorer sees and 
church livings, the erection of new churches, and the 
improvement of parsonage-houses. The professed ob- 
jects were laudable enough, but the carrying them out 
having been virtually placed in the hands of the heads 
of the church, who themselves most needed reform, 
they were not likely to be very impartially or vigor- 
ously consummated. 

s 2 
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Such, in the main, has been the results of this 
pretended reformation ; the deformities of the Church 
have been aggravated, and the tendency of its labours 
has been to scatter over the face of the country 
hundreds, we might say thousands, of starveling cu- 
rates, whose poverty is in an inverse ratio to the 
ecclesiastical wealth that surrounded them. 

The Commissioners have divided with most scrupu- 
lous equality, without dividing parochial incomes in 
the same spirit of equality ; so that the richer clergy 
have now less, and the poorer more than ever to 
do. Undoubtedly they have erected neat churches and 
pretty parsonage-houses; but they have left the new in- 
cumbents whom they have called into existence " to stmt 
and starve on fifty pounds a- year." They have relieved 
Dr, High and Dry of one-half of his parish and of 
his duty; but they have preserved to him and to 
his successors two-thirds of his revenues. And they 
have thus created the large mass of pauper clergy they 
have converted into servile, dependent, and slavish 
tools of a centralized board, ready to do the ecclesias- 
tical dirty work of any episcopal bigot. Hence, by 
means of this commission, the thorough and proper 
adaptation of the territorial limits and the revenues 
of the Church to the altered state of the country, to 
its 'increased and increasing population, and to its 
future prospects, has been postponed, if not wholly 
frustrated ; the power of the bishops has been inordi- 
nately augmented; and the JErastianism of the con- 
nexion between our Establishment and the State, 
which is its greatest blot, has been increased. 

The reform of the Church which is really wanted 
would consist in a complete re-distribution, on prin- 
ciples of the strictest equality, of the present inconve- 
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nient territorial demarcations of ecclesiastical districts, 
and of ecclesiastical revenues, in giving to the people 
some power of veto, if not of choice, over the appointment 
of their spiritual pastors ; and in depriving bishops of 
the excuse which their legislative privileges now give 
them for long absence from, and very imperfect ac- 
quaintance with, their dioceses and their clergy. 

The existing stat« of the law in reference to patron- 
age in the Church of England has no parallel in 
absurdity and mischievousness. Nearly one-tenth of 
the incumbencies of the kingdom (those at the disposal 
of the Lord Chancellor) are avowedly given away 
to promote the political influence of the Queen's 
Ministers for the time being. Another class of livings 
(those of colleges in our Universities) are fllled by 
pluralists, or by persons who have no local knowledge 
of the people confided to their care. Lay patronage is 
openly sold, and is given away to gratify friendly feel- 
ings, to complete domestic or family arrangements, or 
on any principle save that of spiritual efficiency. But 
the real complaint against the monster evil of the pre- 
sent system is, that the people have no interest in, no 
control over, the choice of their pastors. In every 
other appointment, from that of their representatives in 
Parliament down to the nomination of a petty con- 
stable, they are in some way or other consulted ; but 
over the presentation of him whose teaching most con- 
cerns their welfare they have no influence. If they 
subscribe to build a new church its patronage is seized 
on by the bishop ; if they tax themselves for the main* 
tenance of a clergyman, they may have a pastor 
appointed over them who repels them from, rather 
than attracts them to church. The consequence is, 
that the great mass of the people of England take 
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little interest in the Church; they feel themselves 
treated by it like children, and they resent this treat- 
ment by neglect. A few of the most distinguished 
families in the parish, who live on terms of sociability 
with the clergyman, and perhaps their tradespeople, 
urged thereto by fear of loss of custom, may have 
other feelings ; but those of two-thirds of the pa- 
rishioners are as we have described ; they are lifeless. 

Now, what has the Ecclesiastical Commission done 
to remedy this state of things. Nothing. It lias 
interposed, with its petty industry and restless extra- 
vagance, with its building mania, and its incessant, trou- 
blesome — often impertinent — correspondence, to pre- 
vent all remedy. And so long as it is allowed to 
fiddle-faddle away the revenues of the Church— to 
play at ecclesiastical reform as children do at soldiers, 
we shall have no reform of the Church. It is not 
by secret meetings of ambitious bishops and gouty 
peers; it is not by deliberations, over which public 
opinion has no control ; it is not by the plotting head 
of the Bishop of London, or by the jobbing pen of a 
Philpot, or the obscure sophistries of a Gladstone, that 
the useful remodelling of the Church of England can 
be, or will be, achieved. No; it is by the public 
discussion of some systematic plan of increased use- 
fulness in Parliament, when brought forward by the 
responsible servants of the Crown and of the people, 
that the Church of England can only be made to 
occupy that place in public estimation which the 
beauty of its service and the wealth of its endow- 
ments demand and require. 

That which the Commission has evinced most sym- 
pathy for, has been the interests of the Order. A few 
petty sums have been appropriated to the augmentation 
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of small livings ; for example, the living of Baxnsley has 
received an increase of 6/.; of Long Buckley, 12/.; of 
Cam, 36/.; of St. Mary, Exeter, 9/.; of Fewstone. 15/.; 
of Prior's Lee, in Shiffnall, 6/.; of Stretford, in Man- 
chester, 39/, ; of Worsborough, 9/. ; and of Wrenbury, 
6/. On the four new churches in Bethnal Green, 150/. 
each has been settled. Up to 1843, the Commis- 
sioners had raised 194 benefices and churches, with a 
population of 2,000 each, to 150/. per annum; and 
52 with a population of 1,000 each, to an income of 
1 20/. But the chief expenditure has been in augment- 
ing the value of sees, or in rebuilding and embellishing 
the episcopal residences. 

In this line the liberality of the Commission has 
been exuberant; it granted more than was re- 
quired, or even asked. For example, — Dr. Monk, the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, wished to have some 
repairs executed in his palace, which repairs were esti- 
mated at 1,100/. by his lordship's surveyor. Applica- 
tion was made to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
who sent down their own surveyor to look over the 
premises. This gentleman returned an estimate of 
10,000/. for the necessary repairs, which sum has been 
actually expended upon them, although the Bishop 
himself asked only for the small sum first mentioned. 
Here 8,500/. was reprehensibly wasted, as the see of 
Gloucester contained at the same time thirteen livings, 
none of them of a higher value than 132/., some 
of them, too, with a large population. 

As a specimen of the objects on which the funds of 
the Commission are expended, we subjoin their return 
to Parliament for the years 1841 and 1842 :— 
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In 1841. 

Augmentations of Sees ... ... ... £8,600 

Episcopal House Rent ... ... ... 1,000 

Towards providing Episcopal Residences ... 11,222 

Augmentation of Durham Livings ... ... 1,118 

Compensation to Patent Officers of Durham and Ely 270 

Agency ... ... ..• ••. ... 100 

Augmentations of Livings ... ... ... 2,823 

Expenses of Transfers, &c. ... ... ... 117 

In 1842. 

Augmentations of Sees ... ... ... 8,489 

Episcopal House Rent ... ... ... 492 

Towards providing Episcopal Residences ... 3,258 

Augmentations of Durham Livings ... ... 1,101 

Compensation to Patent Officers of Durham and 

X]j Ajr ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• M wV 

Augmentations of Livings ... ... ... 8,582 

Augmentations of Deans and Chapters ... 2,251 

Augmentation of an Archdeaconry ... ... 180 

Purchase of a private Sinecure Rectory ... 6,885 
Contribution towards Fabric Fund at York in 

respect of Vacated Prebends ... ... 500 

Expenses of Transfers, &c. ... ... ... 93 

Hudibras asks, and also answers his own question— 

'* What makes the Church a den of thieves ? 
Deans, chapters, and lawn sleeves." 

But this time the Deans and Chapters have had no share 
in the confederacy, though equally qualified by commu- 
nity of abuse with the lawn sleeves. Neither had the 
overworked and underpaid clergy of the Establishment 
any representative in the Ecclesiastical Commission. 
The redundant incomes of the Church, its pomp and 
ostentation, idleness and overfeeding, were alone in- 
corporated — not its real wants, penury and ill-requited 
toil. The aristocracy, the House of Lords, was there, 
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not the Commons of the spiritual estate. From such 
a partially-constituted inquest, no solid benefits can be 
expected. We cannot expect figs firom thorns, nor 
grapes from thistles. Sham reforms, to prevent real 
ones, there may be, but no efficient remedies of eccle- 
siastical maladies. Leaving, however, the Commission, 
let us take a general glance — it is all that we have 
room for — of the existing state and aspects of the 
Establishment. 

What is the precise amoimt of the revenues of 
the Church it is difficult to determine, and perhaps 
no one knows. For, notwithstanding the ecclesiastical 
returns made to Parliament at different times, such are 
the omissions and mystifications, that it is impossible 
to obtain any thing like exact information on the sub- 
ject. According to a return made by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in 1835, the gross annual income of the 
clergy is 3,757,573/, and the net 3,456,861/. But 
ecclesiastical returns are always defective, and this was 
shamefully so. Not only was it defective as a whole, 
it was so on those very points it professed to embrace. 
Some of the richest dignitaries and greatest pluralists 
made no return at all. Bishops refused — some say 
forgot — to schedule their palaces and parks, deans 
their deaneries, and prebends their houses. The 
Bishop of Lincoln was " unable to state the value of 
the property belonging to the see of Lincoln, let 
to persons on leases." The Bishop of Chichester was 
"without documents'* showing the value of this species 
of property. The Bishop of Lichfield foimd "great 
difficulty in obtaining the information correctly," owing 
to the illness of the secretary of his predecessor, whose 
mind had been " impaired by paralysis." And, like 
the guests in the Gospel, the bishops all began to make 
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excuse, all except Exeter, who, in a reply to tlie 
Commissioners, said, '' a demsmd of information, on 
the particulars enumerated, even if it were authorizedly 
the legislature^ I should deem a most unconstitutional 
and t3rrannical inquisition into my property." That the 
returns are not to be relied upon is certain. They 
excited general disgust at the time, and were attacked 
and denounced in the House of Commons bj Lord 
Howick. 

There is one thing which has served to correct the 
miscalculations of the clergy, and which bids fair to be 
of great service to them, — we mean the Tithe Commu- 
tation Act. Since that Act has come into operation, 
it is surprising what a change has been wrought in 
clerical figures. The revenue of the Establishment, 
which had been stated to amount to only 3,757,573/., 
has all on a sudden swollen to between seven and 
eight millions sterling, in tithes only. Some time back 
the Tithe Commissioners reported the tithes not then 
commuted at about 5,000,000/. per year. Those then 
commuted amounted to 1,480,000/., making in all 
nearly six millions<and-a-half sterling ; and if the same 
rule of rating be applied to the imcommuted as had 
been applied to the commuted tithes, the annual 
income from tithes alone will be nearly 8,000,000/.! 
When the clergy returned the annual value of their 
tithes, they made them up into small figures ; after- 
wards, in making their bargains with the farmers, it 
was otherwise. To be straight-forward, they should 
have taken the valuation of their livings from the par- 
liamentary returns, or more properly from the King's 
book, the authority by which they are usually governed 
in their payments of first-fruits and of tenths. 

Besides tithes, which the clergy say belong to God, 
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and which, as his " representatives" and " stewards ** 
they collect for him, they have other sources of wealth. 
The revenues of nearly all the charitable foundations in 
the kingdom are in the hands of clergymen. Profes- 
sorships, fellowships, tutorships, masterships of the 
University and of public schools, are included in their 
monopoly. In public institutions it is the same. The 
clergy are trustees, secretaries, librarians, &c. Then 
there are their surplice fees, preacherships in royal 
chapels, lectureships, stipends of chapels of ease, chap- 
lainships in the army and navy, embassies, corporate 
bodies, commercial companies, Easter offerings, and 
such like. To all these may be added the consecration 
of churches, church-rates, ground-rents, vault-making, 
putting up tomb-stones, tablets, &c., besides christen- 
ing-fees, marriage-fees, burial-fees, presents, &c. Nor 
are these all ; glebes, parsonages, vicarages, and other 
good things are contained in a clergyman's inventory, 
provided he is but lucky, — and that he is sure to be if 
he is but related to the aristocracy, or qualified at all 
to trade in politics and religion at the same time. 
Lastly, there are the Episcopal revenues, which, like 
their lordships, are neither few nor small, — and the 
lands attached to cathedral and collegiate edifices ; the 
whole forming a revenue of little less than probably 

NINB MILLIONS PER ANNUM ! 

Let us next consider the distribution of this vast 
fund. The clergy are very fond of making an exhi- 
bition of the average value of benefices ; as there 
are many small livings, this makes the result appear 
very favourable to them. It was the course adopted 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; according to 
them the number of benefices is 10,540, and their 
aggregate net incomes 3,000,721/. giving an average 
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income of only 285/. per annum ; a srnn that would not 
be deemed by any reasonable person redundant for a 
clergyman. But look at the mass of errors involved 
in this representation. First the value of tithes, as 
has been shewn by the subsequent commutation of 
them, has been immensely underrated. But tliis 
was not the greatest mystification. The important 
point is the number of individuals among whom the 
parochial benefices are divided. If there were as 
many incumbents as there are livings, and each 
received only the moderate stipend of 285/. nobody 
would complain. But the real state of the case is 
very different ; and the Church is very careful to 
keep it out of sight. 

, The facts are these. The entire 10,540 benefices 
of the Church are in the hands of little more than 
7000 incumbents. Pluralism is the rule, and stnglewn 
the exception in the Church. There are 2,886 indi- 
viduals with 7,037 livings; 517 with 1,701 livings; 
209 with 836 livings; 64 with 320 livings. From 
Rivington's Ecclesiastical Directory it appears, that 
the total number of preferments — rectories, vicarages, 
and chapelries is — 11,331, held by 7,190 incumbents; 
and that the number of incumbents may be classed 
as follows : — 
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This exMbits the way in which Church property 
is cut up. Some persons imagine that there are as 
many rectors as rectories, vicars as vicarages, preben- 
daries as prebends. No such thing. The vice of 
the Church is monopoly, in having too many Arch- 
deacon Hares in it, and too mapy starving curates 
and beneficiaries. The 26 bishops, 700 cathedral 
dignitaries, and 4000 incumbents, mostly pluralists 
and non-resident, and connected by relationship or 
other tie with the aristocracy, absorb nearly the whole 
ecclesiastical revenues, amounting to near nine mil- 
lions, and averaging upwards of 2000/. each. 

In favour of the Church, it is sometimes urged, that 
it costs the country nothing. Tithes, church rates, 
surplice fees, landed estates, &c. are said to be its own 
property, just as much as the private possessions of 
an individual, or a municipal corporation. Granting 
this, which however is very disputable, it is far from 
correct. The Church has been far from defraying 
the expense of its maintenance out of its own revenues, 
enormous as they are. It has received very large con- 
tributions from the State : but this is not peculiar to 
the Church of England. It pertains to all the estab- 
lished churches of the United Kingdom, and even to 
the non-established churches. Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Roman Catholics, and Protestant Dissenters, 
have all drawn largely from the taxes. That the 
Volimtaries should be recipients of public money, as 
well as the State Church, may be new to some, but 
the fact is unquestionable. 

A return of the sums each denomination had re- 
ceived, in aid of religious worship, from the year 
1800, was laid before Parliament in 1843, on the 
motion of Mr. William S. O'Brien: we subjoin an 
abstract of this document : — 
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Sums Receiybd by the Established Churches. 

£ngland ; for the Building of Churches, and 

the maintenance of Poor Clergy ... £2,935,646 

Scotland ; for Churches in the Highlands, and 
the augmentation of the stipends of 
Ministers ... ... ... ... 522,802 

Ireland ; for the endo^^ment, erection, and 
repair of Churches, and for the relief of 
tithe arrears ... ... ... ... 1,749,818 

Total Established Churches 5,207,546 

Received by Non-Established Chubches. 

Church of Rome; in augmentation of in- 
comes (including Maynooth College,) and 
the erection and repair of chapels ... 365,007 

English Protestant Dissenters ... ... 140,911 

Irish Protestant Dissenters ... ... 878,736 

1,019,647 

Total Established Churches ... 5,207,546 

Total Non-Established Churches ... 1,384,654 

6,592,200» 

It is a startling fact that tbe Churcli of England, 
in addition to its vast revenues, should have obtained 
contributive aid from the State to the amount of 
2,935,646/. Not less so that the Church of Ireland 
should have obtained 1,749,818/. The present state 
of the Irish Protestant Church demands a brief no- 
tice. Some unimportant amendments were introduced 
in 1833, by a reduction in the number of sees, and 
in the amount of their revenues, but it still continues 
the great unreformed abuse of the empire. It is not 
merely a bad, but very bad institution ; and of all 
the church institutions that ever existed, is the most 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. 572, Sess. 1843. 
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absurd and indefensible. The travellers of every 
country who visit Ireland, declare the Protestant Es- 
tablishment to be an enormity without parallel. All 
the arguments that may be adduced in defence of 
the Established Church of England or of Scotland, 
or of any country in the world become, as Mr. 
Macaulay remarked,* bitter satires on the existence 
of that of Ireland. 

The object of a Church Establishment is doubtless, 
the civil government of a community. Nobody will 
pretend that tithes or any similar state provision, for 
the maintenance of the clergy, formed any part of the 
primitive institutes of Christianity. But the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland is a great and uncompen- 
sated grievance ; it has not conciliated and made more 
easy to govern the population, but rendered it bitterly 
hostile by alienating from British connexion the 
catholic priesthood, and all who have any influence 
over the people. In consequence, what Poland is to 
Russia, or the Blacks on the slave states of America, 
the Irish are to England — a slumbering volcano, that 
wants only a favourable juncture to explode. 

For an established worship to be justifiable, it 
ought at least to be the general worship of society. 
A minority may submit to the majority, but not the 
contrary — it is against nature, against reason, and 
the pervading weal. This is the often-quoted argu- 
ment adduced by Dr. Paley, who contends that the 
established religion of a country ought always to be 
that of a majority of the people ; and if the people 
change their religion, then conformably therewith 
ought to be changed the appropriation of ecclesias- 
tical endowments. This was the course adopted by 

* House of Commonsy April 23, 1^5. 
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England at the Reformation, when the possessions of 
the Catholic were transferred to the Protestant Chuicli. 
Upon the same principle, if religion of any kind at all 
be patronized by the State in Ireland, it ought to 
be that of the Koman Catholics, not only as the most 
efficient instrument of civil government, but as most 
consonant to the belief of the majority of the people. 

A further revolting anomaly in the Irish Church, 
is that it is not only the Church of the minority, but 
of the rich minority. Nine-tenths of the property of 
Ireland have been calculated to belong to the Pro- 
testants. For these the State has lavishly provided 
gratuitous religious instruction ; while the poor, who 
are unable to pay for religious teaching, are left des- 
titute. The Protestant Church, therefore, is not the 
Church of the poor, who most need a public pro- 
vision, but of the rich to whom it is superfluous. 
For the one rich man provided for, seven poor men 
are abandoned to Popery, or heathenism, or nothing. 
The scriptural text is reversed — the rich are filled 
with good things, and the huofprj sent empty away. 

It is, however, superfluous to argue this question. 
It has been often argued, and the arguments proving 
the enormity, injustice, and impolicy of the Irish Pro- 
testant Church, have never been answered. All that 
we shall do, therefore, will be to place the naked 
facts on record, and for this purpose shall rely on 
the researches of Mr. Ward,* who with exemplary 
ability and perseverance, has devoted himself to the 
reform of this division of Ireland's calamities. Ac- 
cording to this gentleman's statement, the present 
revenues of the Protestant Church of Ireland, are 
as under :— 

'*' House o{ Commwii) I^ssa 11, 1844. 
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Archbishops and Bishops ... ... ... £151,127 

Deans and Prebends ... ... ... 34,481 

Minor Canons and Vicars Chora] ... ... 10,525 



Total Episcopal and Cathedral 

Parochial tithes 
Episcopal tithes 
Dignitaries' tithes 


• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

• • • 


196,133 

486,785 

9,515 

24,360 


Add Episcopal and Cathedral Revenues 


520,660 
196,133 



Total Revenues of the Irish Church ... 716,733 

There may be objections to the correctness of 
Mr. Ward's statement, but there can be none 
to the inquiries of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
According to the results of their examination the 
revenues of the Irish Church amount to 650,753/. 
Deducting the Wesleyan Methodists, the Episcopa- 
lians amount only to 752,000 persons ; it is upon the 
priesthood of this handful of religionists that this large 
revenue is wasted ; for wasted it is, the Protestants 
being rich and well able to pay their priests ; while 
the pastors of the reat of the population, nearly ten 
times as numerous, and the poorest part of it are 
left to seek a maintenance as they best can, from the 
precarious results of the voluntary principle. 

All the vices remarked in the Church of England 
are found in the Protestant Church of Ireland. 
Pluralities, non-residence, and sinecurism, are the 
reproach of both Churches. But some abuses in 
Ireland are of a more aggravated type than in Eng- 
land. Her number of bishops, in proportion to 
their benefices, is more numerous than in England, 
and for their less duties they receive larger revenues* 
In England too there is no such extravagance as a shep« 
herd being entirely without a flock. But this anomaly 
continues in Ireland after the p3eu.doieioimol\\.'& Ogl>xl^. 
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In 151 parisHes the retnni of Protestants is none; in 
194 less than 10 ; in 198 less than 20 ; in 133 less than 
30; in 107 less than 40 ; in 77 less than 50 ; so that 
there are 860 parishes having less than 50 Protes- 
tants, and an aggregate income of 58,000/. 



Incomes of the English Bishopbics, from 


a return 


to the House of Commons, dated 


Maj, 1, ] 


1845 :— 


See 




1837. 


1840. 


1843. 


Canterhury 


• •• 


£23,307 


£32,719 


£27,705 


York 


• •• 


13,988 


10,366 


20,141 


London 


• • • 


15,754 


12,429 


13,519 


Durham 


• • • 


19,577 


29,806 


22,416 


Winchester ... 


• •• 


12,102 


16,283 


11,599 


St Asaph 


• • • 


8,387 


8,510 


8,084 


Bangor 


• •• 


6,744 


8,187 


7,467 


Bath and Wells 


• •• 


6,537 


6,304 


4,567 


Carlisle 


• • • 


3,806 


2,911 


2,476 


Chester 


• • • 


1,695 


1,901 


1,893 


Chichester 


• • • 


5,563 


5,083 


6,519 


t. David's 


• • • 


4,510 


3,302 


4,752 


Ely 


• •• 


8,290 


14,738 


6,486 


Exeter 


• • • 


2,241 


1,092 


1,092 


Gloucester and Bristol ... 


54B1 


5,837 


5,226 


Hereford 


• • • 


2,739 


5,915 


5,936 


Lichfield* 


• • • 








Lincoln 


• • • 


2,980 


4,419 


5,610 


Llandaff 


• • • 


796 


687 


890 


Norwich 


• • • 


5,295 


5,286 


8,765 


Oxford 


• • • 


3,199 


2,295 


2,506 


Peterborough 


• • • 


2,897 


4,756 


4,060 


Bipon ... 


• • • 


3,480 


8,535 


4,568 


Rochester 


• • • 


1,489 


1,254 


1,102 


Salisbury 


• •• 


3,352 


3,664 


12,879 


Worcester 


• •• 


6,313 


8,649 


7,294 



* No return could he obtained from the See of Lichfield, 
the Bishop's agent having failed and gone abroad. 
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